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YEAR ACTIVITY 



1965 Invettigat* th« status and naads for occupational 

aducatlon opportunities in Macomb County. 

Recomnand ways to coordinate, upgrade, expand ar** 
ticulate occupational education efforts. 



1966 Enter interim agreements for sharing high school 

vocational programs on an area basis. 

Develop pre-technical programs for Coamunity College** 
bound students. 



Secure approval for a suitable means to finance and 
administer the Area Occupational Education Centers 
from I 



Iiocal School Boards 
State Department of Education 
The State Legislature 
Macomb County citisens 

Institute county-eride follow-up study of high school 
graduates and drop-outs as basis of program evaluation 
and upgrading. 

Coordinate adult vocational education offerings of the 
school districts and the Coamunity College. 



^967 Implei aen t the Area Occupational Education Centers. 

Engage chief administrator and staff nucleus 
Lease existing buildings for operation 
Enter construction contracts for new sites 
Comnence limited operation in existing schools 
and leased buildings. 



1968 Expanded operation of programs in three Area Oc- 

cupational Education Centers. 

Assess the implementation of the 1965 Survey 
program a study of the 1970-1980 needs in occupa- 
tional education programs. 



1969 



Program, and if necessary, commence construction of 
fourth and fifth Area Centers. 
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> A PARENT 



> AN EMPLOYER 



) INTERESTED IN YOUTH 



) CONCERNED WITH PUBLIC 

EDUCATION 

) INTERESTED IN YOUR 

COMMUNITY 



you will want to read this report on the 
need for occupational preparation of youth 
and young adults in Macomb County. 



CITIZENS ADVI80RT COMMITTEE 



"The society which scorns excellence 
In plumbing beceuse plumbing Is e 
humble Activity end toleretes shod- 
diness In philosophy because It Is 
an exalted activity will have neither 
good plumbing nor good philosophy. 
Neither Its pipes nor Its theories 
will hold water." 



John W. Gardner 
Secretary of Health, 
Education 
and Welfare 
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School Board Members, Educators, and other 
Concerned Citizens of Macomb County; 

This report of the findings, conclusions, and 
recommendations of th6 Citizens Committee concerning 
occupational education needs In Macomb County de- 
serves your thoughtful consideration. 
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Macomb Occupational Education Survey 

William L. Berkhof, Chairman 
Urey B. Arnold 
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Robert S. Tower 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. It Is recommended that greatly Increased efforts be made to up- 
grade the quality and expand the types of occupational education 
opportunities offered by Macomb County secondary schools and 
Macomb County Community College. 

2. It is recommended that the necessity of self-fulf il3 ing work as 
essential to a satisfying life experience be stressed throughout 
all school grades. Schools should actively cooperate with the 
child in identifying his own career goals and students should be 
encouraged, as a part of their regular school experience, to "try 
on" occupational roles. 

3. It is recommended that the exploratory function of the junior high 
grades be re- identified, broadened, and emphasized. Industrial 
arts, homemaking, music, art, and other programs which provide op- 
portunities for vocational and career exploration, should be widely 
available, imaginatively developed, and creatively taught. Oppor- 
tunity should be provided for the child to discover his own inter- 
ests and aptitudes through school experiences, 

4. It is recommended that intensive study of the most appropriate 
means of providing opportunities to develop occupational and social 
proficiency should be a continuing responsibility of all public 
education authorities in Macomb County. 

5. It is recommended that every student should have the benefit of 
interest and aptitude testing and the interpretation of the re- 
sults of such tests prior to the selection of his high school pro- 
gram. Every student should be fully informed of the nature and 
purposes of the high school programs which are available to him. 

6. It is recommended that efforts be made to identify each potential 
early school-leaver and to provide testing, remedial, and counseling 
services which will improve the potential school-leaver's chances 
for retention and success in a school program appropriate to his 
abilities and interests. 

7. It is recommended that the senior high schools, the Community 
College, and the Intermediate District cooperatively institute 
and conduct systematic follow-up studies of early school-leavers 
and graduates, preferably the first and fifth year following high 
school graduation. The primary purpose of these follow-up studies 
shall be the gathering of data, evaluations, and recommendations 
for the improvement of education programs in the County schools. 

8. It is recommended that a continuing study of high school students 
should be conducted to determine the quantitative and selective 
demand for post-high school education and the students' perceptions 
and recommendations for improving the quality and nature of high 
school experiences. 
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9* Xt Is recomnendsd thst ths continuing study of snployment needs 
in the Detroit Metropolitsn Ares be jointly undertaken by all 
public agencies responsible for providing occupational education 
in the County, Kacoab County Comunity College, having the ca« 
pacity and resources for such research, should provide the neces- 
sary leadership. 

10. It is reconnended that occupational programs should be flexible 
and broad enough to develop competence in a broad area of skills. 

11. It is recomnended that occupational programs be provided for the 
retarded, the slov-leamer, and the handicapped, so that realis- 
able, self-satisfying goals can be determined and achieved by 
these persons. 

12. It is reconmended that special tuition— free occupational programs 
be developed and conducted for the out— of-school uncsmployed, both 
adolescents and adults. Such programs should be offered on local 
resources if state or federal programs do not meet these needs. 

13. It is recommended that every high school student should be in- 
formed annually of the programs which are available to him in the 
Hacomb County Conmunlty College, the requirements for success in 
these programs, and the high school program which will fit him 
best for entry to the Community College program of his choice. 

14. It is reconmended that secondary and community college occupa- 
tional educators Jointly develop pre-technlcal high school pro- 
grams which will provide entry into coniaunity college occupational 
programs at all levels and In as many curriculum areas as can be 
suitably developed for employment opportunities in the local 
economy. 

15. It is recommended that a system of Area Occupational Education 
Centers be established to provide adequate occupational edu- 
cation opportunities for public and parochial high school stu- 
dents in all districts of Hacomb County. 

16. It is recommended that the Area Occupational Education Centers 
should be made available for Consnunlty College programs to the 
extent that these can be utilised after high school students' 
occupational education needs have been met. 

17. It is recommended that each school district make the maximum 
possible effort to expand and upgrade its vocational offerings 
for the pressing needs of their students for the period during 
which the Area Centers are being Implemented. Informal 
inter-district programs should be implemented where these can 
be utilised advantageously. 
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18. It it recommended that public achoola make every effort to 
meet the occupational education needa of student a enrolled 
In private high schools In Macomb County. 

19. It Is reconmended that adult vocational or continuing vocational 
education In Macomb County be coordinated to offer more meaning- 
ful opportunities and to eliminate destructive competition. 

20. It Is recoranended that every high school vocational student and 
every comaunlty college terminal occupational program student 
should have a supervised work study experience as an Integral 
part of his occupational preparation. 

21. It Is recommended that formal Job placement services be available 
preferably In his own school, to every senior high and Community 
College student In Macomb County. The Michigan finployment Sec- 
urity Commission should be solicited in advising of job opportun- 
ities. Job placement should be related to the students training 
and the student referred should have reasonable expectation of 
success In the Job situation. 

22. It Is recommended that, excepting for adult education programs 
offered by the K-12 school districts, all public vocational- 
technical education of a post-high school level in MacoiD^ County 
be provided by Macomb County Conimmlty College. 

23. It is recommended that the number of occupational programs under 
development in Macomb County Community College should not exceed 
the College's capacity to do so in an orderly manner and to 
insure the quality of each. 

24. it is recommended that the College should study the advislbility 
of maintaining and expanding arrangements for the use of second- 
ary vocational-technical laboratories both in the existing high 
schools and in the proposed Area Occupational Education Centers 
for those portions of the Community College programs for which 
secondary facilities are adequate and available. 

25. It is recommended that Macomb County Community College should 
undertake cooperative study and planning with other Community 
Colleges in the Detroit metropolitan area to coordinate 
calendars and schedules and to avoid duplication of technical 
programs wherein high instructional costs and lo'-’ potential 
enrollments would make such duplication unwise. 

26. It is recommended that an annual inventory of vocational pregrams 
faculty, facilities, and equipment should be compiled and dis- 
seminated for all vocational education agencies in the County 

in order to make the maximum utilization of these. The Voca- 
tional Consultant, Intermediate District should be responsible 
for the preparation and administration of Instruments to gather 
this information. 
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27* It It recomnendad that all vocational aducatora in Macomb County 
high achoola and tha Comnunity Collaga organita aaaociatlont along 
curriculum araa linat for tha coordination and upgrading of oc* 
cupational programs and tarvicat. Bacauta a major ratpontibility 
of tha high school should ba to idantify and prapara high school 
students for success in the Comminity Collaga occupational programs, 
leadership in tha development of these organisations should ba pro- 
vided by the Community College. 

28. It is racomnended that all occupational educators should meat at 
least twice annually for tha purpose of promoting tha educational 
efficiency of their efforts. For this reason, an agenda should 
be prepared in advance and recognised educational, industrial, or 
business authorities should be engaged as resource persons when 
appropriate for such conferences. 

29. It is recoomended that the Macomb County Comnunity College offer 
teacher-training experiences to assist in developing and upgrad- 
ing the proficiency of the County teachers in occupational instruc- 
tion. The more advanced laboratories of the College should be 
utilised for work-shops in the emerging practices and equipment 
used in comnerce and government. The participation and sponsor- 
ship of a state university should be secured in order that teachers 
may elect to participate in such upgrading for academic credit. 

30. It is recoomended that the commitment and Involvement of employers 
and skilled persons be secured for the development and evaluation 
of occupational programs. It is advisable that a single advisory 
committee be formed to serve the needs in each occupational 
specialty for all the schools in the County. 



The eccompenytng report of the Mecomb Occupetionel Educetlon Survey 
ettempte to determine the preeent atetua and the future need for occupa- 
tional education opportunltlea for the cltlaena of Macomb County within the 
public high achoola and the Conaminlty College. The report preaenta a num- 
ber of reconmiendatlona, the adoption of which would, In the opinion of the 
Cltlaena Coimnlttee, narrow the gap which now exlata between the occupation- 
al akllla needa of our population and economy and the capacity of public 
education to provide training In occupational akllla. 

The reconmendatlona of thla report do not make reference to the tradi- 
tional compartmentallaed programa of vocational education which have been 
employed alnce the 1917 paaaage of Smlth-Hughea. It la the conviction of 
the atudy ataff that new and freah approachea to occupational training are 
needed If educational practice la to be brought Into balance with techno- 
logical changea. Such new approachea clearly are Intended by the terma of 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963, which la expected to provide algnl- 
flcant portlona of the financial aupport required to upgrade public achool 
effort a In occupational education. 

The report presents the survey's findings concerning occupational 
opportunities which are likely to exist durli'3 the coming decade, and the 
solicited opinions of concerned groups ( stuaints, parents, employers, 
counselors, administrators), as to the practicality or desirability of 
providing public training for particular occupations or groups of occu- 
pations. The report, however, purposely confines Itself to suggestions 
concerning specific curriculum content and Instructional methods. These 
matters are the heart of the required new approaches and must be deter- 
mined by vocational and technical educators and persons expert and active 
In the occupational skills for which educational programs are being con- 
sidered. Curriculum and method cannot be permitted to again atrophy as 
they have In the past, but must be fluid, experimental, and exploratory. 

It Is for this reason that recommendations In these areas are generalised 
rather than specified. To secure this needed flexibility and responsive- 
ness to technological changes In Industry, comn^rce, and government which 
create demands for new occupational skills, a number of recommendations 
are offered which are designed to promote the continuation of occupational 
research, establish close articulation between high schools and the Com- 
munity College, and coordinate program planning among all educational agen- 
cies In the County. 

The Citizens Committee recommends a County-wide approach to meet the 
serious and rapidly growing need for expansion of occupational education 
opportunities In the County. The Comnlttee examined the available statu- 
tory m^ans for implementing area vocational- technical programs. In the 
opinion of the Committee, each of these available means has serious prac- 
tical limitations. Consequently, the Committee has recommended a plan of 
organization and control not presently specified In State statutes. This 
will require either the approval of the Attorney General as to Its legality, 
or more probably, action by the State Legislature to empower the Intermed- 
iate School District to delegate the control over the financing and oper- 
ation of the proposed Area Occupational Education Centers to a special board 



of control, and to nuthorlre the encumbrance of e long-term millege lieue 
for conitruction of eree centeri. Precedent for thle letter couree la 
found in the present atetutea covering the financing of Michigan's comun 



. . inspection, the division of Macomb County's public educa- 

tlonal effort among 21 local districts makes a coordination of effort seem 
unlikely. However, Macomb County educators have a long-standing record of 
cooperatl^ to accomplish tasks which overmatch the resources of the In- 
diyldual districts. Joint study dnd planning, and where feasible, joint 
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MACOMB COUNTY, MICHIGAN 
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In 1975 



* The 1965 high school age population 
will double* 
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* Twice as loany high school classrooms 
will be needed* 

* The need for employment skills will require 
new types of schools and the upgrading of 
existing schools* 



t * There will be a need for Community College 

facilities to serve more than 20,000 persons* 
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This Survey has attempted to determine the future Macomb County 
population in the high school and community college age group, and 
the geographic distribution of this population. 

Data measuring the County population, its age-group composition, 
its rate of growth and geographic distribution, have been assembled. 

These data and their projections provide a basis for Judgments con- 
cerning the extent of future need for occupational education programs 
in Macomb County, and in a generalized manner, the quantitative need 
for additional occupational education facilities and the most practical 
location for these. 

A Committee for Population and Enrollments was formed from the 
Citizens' Advisory Committee. The Conmittee prepared a report which 
has provided guidance for the other studies undertaken in connection 
with this Survey. The Conmittee drew upon four main sources for the 
material of its report: 

1. Macomb County Populations . 1960-1980 . a study prepared by 
the Macomb County Planning Conmisslon in 1961; 

2. the Annual Expanded School Census, a Joint activity of the 
local school districts and the Intermediate School District 
of Macomb; 

3. the annual membership reports prepared by the local school 
districts; and 

4. a questionnaire, prepared by the Committee, which requested 
each district superintendent's projection of the local district 
enrollments, by grade, for the 1965-1970 period. The question- 
naire also measured the distribution of high school students 
by curriculum, and the superintendents' Judgments concerning 
the desirability of separate vocational education facilities 

at the high school level in Macomb County. 

The Report on Population and Enrollments has been distributed to the 
local school districts for their guidance. The accompanying information 
summarizes the Committee report and presents some additional information 
in support of the Committee's findings, and extends some of the pertinent 
data to 1975 and 1980. In addition to the previously identified resources, 
the United Community Services study. The Future Population of the Detroit 
Metropolitan Area 1965-1980 , has provided age-group projections used in 
the study. 



Significant Characteristics of the County Population * 



Table P-1 compares certain features of Macomb County's population 
with the population characteristics of the larger communities of which 
Macomb County Is a part. The data, extracted from the U. S. Census of 
Population for 1960, Indicate that Macomb County Is younger, more fertile, 
wealthier, more Industrialized and urbanized than the larger parent 
conmunltles. Youth, family size, and fertility ratio Indicate thft 
Macomb's population will continue to grow at higher than national rates. 
The relationship which exists within the Detroit area between the educa- 
tional attainment of the adult population and family income differs 
significantly from the relationship which prevails state-wide and 
nationally. 



Table P-1 



CHARACTERISTICS OF POPULATION FOR SELECTED CCMIUNITIES . I960 





Macomb 


DSMSA 


Michigan 


United States 


Median age 


24.8 


29.4 


28.3 


29.5 


Population per household 


3.78 


3.44 


3.42 


3.3 


Fertility ratio 


656 


519 


534 




Percent under age 5 


15.9 


12.4 


12.4 


11.3 


Percent of persons 25 
and older completed 
high school 


41.8 


40.9 


40.9 


41.1 


Median school years 
completed, persons 
25 years and older 


11.0 


10.8 


10.8 


10.6 


Percent urban population 


87.4 


94.7 


73.4 


69.9 


Median Family Income 


$7,091 


$6,825 


$6,256 


$5,660 



Table P-2, which was prepared by the Macomb County Planning Commission, 
details the 1965 Macomb County population in the pre-school, school age, and 
adult groups for the cities, villages, and townships of Macomb County. The 
0-4 age group contains 13% of the total population, 33% are in the 5-19 ages, 
and 54% are 20 or older. The 5-19 age group increased as a proportion of 
the total population from 28.8% in 1960 to 337o in 1965. Three of every four 
Macomb County residents live in a city, slightly fewer than a fourth of the 
total population resides in the townships, and the villages house fewer than 
one of every fifty County residents. Table P-2 indicates the accelerating 
building boom in Macomb County. The 1965 dwellings exceed the 1964 total by 
8,254; an increase of 6.2%, compared to a 1964 increase of 4.2% over the 1963 
total. 
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The rate of increase for Macomb County Is expected to continue 
to exceed the growth rate of the larger parent communities as illus- 
trated in Table P-3. 



Table P-3 

POPULATION PROJECTIONS FOR SELECTED CCMIUNITIES 



Area 


1960 

Population 


1970 

Projection 


Percent 

Increase 

1960-70 


1980 

Projection 


Percent 

Increase 

1970-80 


United States 


179,323,175 


203,800,000 


13.6 


232,000,000 


13.8 


Michigan 


7,823,194 


9,150,000 


16.9 


10,800,000 


18.0 


Detroit Area* 


3,762,360 


4,414,500 


17.3 


5,355,000 


21.3 


Macomb County 


405,804 


614,500 


51.4 


855,000 


39.1 



A comparison of available projections of Macomb County's population 
is presented ia Table P-4. The high projection (Column 1), was prepared 
by David Goldberg for Michigan ^ 1970's . An Economic Forecast , by 
William Haber, et al. The low projection, (Column 2), is derived from 
the United Community Services study. Column 3 indicates the projections 
prepared by the Macomb County Planning Commission. The MCPC projection 
anticipates a County-wide population growth of 65% from 1965 to 1980. 

Table P-4 



A COMPARISON OF POPULATION PROJECTIONS 
FOR MACOMB COUNTY FROM 1965 to 1980 


Year 


(1) 

High 


(2) 

Low 


(3) 

MCPC 


Actual 


1965 


532,100 


491,613 


509,000 


519,468 


1970 


669,300 


590,000 


614,500 




1975 


829,800 


693,148 


732,500 




1980 


1,003,900 


799,205 


855,000 





1 Bureau of Business Research, Graduate School of Business Administration, 
The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1965. 
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both increase has exceeded 

both the low and the middle projections, but is 12,632 less than the 

high projection for 1965. The projection prepared by the Planning 

emission in 1961 is 10,468 short of the actual 1965 population. ^The 

Planning Commission projection appears to be the most realistic of those 

examined by this study and is the only source of population projections 

for the political subdivisions of the County. The accompanying graph 

illustrates the comparative effect of each of the three population ^ 
projections studied. ^ ^ 
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The school age population (5-19) will continue to increase as a 
percent of the total county population, at least until 1975. 



1960 



1965 



Macomb County Population by Age Groups 



Percents 




519,468 



Population Growth . 

The rate of population increase in Macomb County has been much 
greater than that of the larger communities of which the County is a 
part. The comparative rates of growth are indicated on the following 
graph. The acceleration of Macomb's population began during the 1920 's; 
since the 1930 's Macomb has been the fastest-growing county in the state. 
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Population Dlitrlbutlon. 



A major activity of the Survey has been the determination of the 
effect of anticipated population growth. upon the future need for 
vocational technical education facllitiea in Macomb County. An 
examination of the diatribution of population by areaa of the County 
provides an indication of the quantitative need for such facilities 
in various localities within the County. For this purpose, the County 
has been divided into three regions which are characterised by 
significant past and antic lpate<f future growth patterns. The accompany- 
Ing graph, prepared by the Planning Consaisslon, illustrates past County 
growth by regions, and indicates that 72% of the 1950-60 total growth 
occured between 8 Mile and 14 Mile Roads. 



1930 - 1330 

MACOMB COUNTY GROWTH 

by ••■•cted ar«a 




NRCINT OF COUNTY 




Macomb County Planning Commission 
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^l8 projection of regional population growth is based upon the 

Planning Commission projections to 1980 for all coianunities 
within the County, with subjective extrapolations to adjust for political 
boundaries which do not coincide with the 12 Mile and 26 Mile Roads. 
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MACOMB COUNTY OROWTH 

by ••l«ct«d ar«a 



1965-1980 




ntRCINT 



Of COUNTY 




3.965-80 
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north^n *r**’ **'*'*‘‘^"* Oounty-wide from 8 Mile Road 

H^r^T u** •*P«i*"<=*d the brunt of the poet-World 

II growth. Reletlvely little lend remain, evelleble 

for future residential development within this area. 

The central area, extending from 12 Mile Road to 26 Mile Road 

**P"I*"'* r«pW urbenleetlon. The major Impact ol 
thel965-1980 population growth In the County will be concentrated In 
8 central area, which it expected to increase by about 260 000 
persons. This is a gain of 135^; for the fifteen year period.* Popu- 
lation grwth in the central area will account for about three-fourths 
of the to al County increase from 1965 to 1980. The 26 Mile Road is 
a generalised northern limit of the area which will receive the malor 
portion of the 1965-1980 population growth. Various expansionary 

»hift northward 

fch« lick ir evenly as a south-to-north movement, for 

the leek of utilities or the unsuitability for ready development of 

some land below the 26 Mile Road will result in relatively Iw growth 
for such areas. ® 



? growth In the .lx township*, end Included cities and 
vlllsges. which lie north of the 26 Mile Road Is expected to account 
for only 15% of the County increase from 1965 to 1980. However the 
rate of development of external factors could accelerate the urban- 
isation of the north area. Some of these factors include: 



the continuing economic expansion of the Detroit 



area 



the extension of limited access highways 
development of an adequate storm drainage system 
extension of sewers and water lines 



orderly land use management 

cost of capital for land development and construction 

property tax rates required to expand schools and other 
government services. 



‘cc^anyl^ ^comb County Profile Indicates the urbanised 
County In 1965, the rapidly urbanising transitional area 

also^ldenMff pr®P«rod by the Planning Conmlsalon, 

also Identifies significant economic, and cultural centers In the 

central and north areas will develop 

^ ^ inst.iutlon* wHl eauss soma iMp-frogHng 

hha pabtaim of xasldanblal consbxucbi.o&* 
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Natural Incrcaie and Inmigratlon . 



The youthfulneee of the County population and the large- ecale 
Increase in the number of its families Indicate a continuing large 
number of births in the County. However, the 1964-65 decline In 
the birth rate nationally may be evident In the County census 
statistics. The 1964 population of 492,815 Included 12,134 persons 
less than 1 year old, or 2.46X of the total population. The 1965 
population of 519,468 Includes 11,973 persons, or 2.30% of the total. 

In the under 1 year age group. .Births account for slightly more than 
half of the net population Increase of 113,664 persons from 1960 to 
1965. This Is In contrast to the 194d's and 1950 's when In-mlgratlon 
brought twice the population growth which resulted from natural Increase. 




Planning Commission projections of population to 1980 assume con- 
tinuing In-migratlon at a significant level. In-mlgratlon has added 
more than 10,000 persons annually to Macomb County's population for 
each of the past 20 years. In-mlgratlon has been high even In periods 
of relatively slow economic activity. The major portion of the Macomb 
In-mlgrants are received from neighboring counties. 
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Populatio n In the 15 to 19 A^e Crrmp . 

fn-r •** composition of the population is essential 

f r determlnli^ the need for public services. The 15 to 19 age group a 

IchoJl J virtually ,11 persona enrolled In high 

characteristics. This method of grouping Ls ’ 

i^^hl^h y*“ olds are eraolled 

onnni^fM^ ^ l*f**“’^*“*“i Che age group does, however, provide the 

^n^. i?*^***^ group from which new Conmunlty College enroll- 

™nts are drawn. The United Community Services study iLludes the pro- 
Jectlon of Macomb County populations by five-year age groups and offer. 

«fi^nro£^tL"?L?r P’"’J“=“ons made In thia report. Further 

t . , 1 . 1 15-19 age group will be necessary to differentiate the 

high school population from the potential Conmunlty College population. 

latlo^'L^hr^.r*.^ “86 group in the County popu- 

lAtlon cftn be seen in the following grsph. 




^^'1® ®8® group, and all similar projections 

(0.r 5-9 10 ‘‘y “‘*‘*^“8 to each five-year age group 

VO 4, 5 9, 10-14), in the present resident population, the actual numbpr- 

period!°'^^ migrated into the comparable age group during the 1960-65 
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In-migration is predicted to continue numerically consistent with the 
1960-65 experience for the succeeding five year periods from 1965 to 
1980. Projections of migration are speculative. Fortunately, the 
Annual Expanded School Census Identifies the 0-19 age population of 
the County by yearly age group and it is possible to re-assess migration 
projections annually. 

Two sources are available for the estimation of the future size of 
the 15-19 age group in the County population. The United Community Services 
study projections are compared in Table P-5 with projections based upon the 
Annual Expanded School Census. 



Table P-5 



MACOMB COUNTY POPULATIONS IN THE 15-19 AGE GR0UP» 1965-80 



Year 


3 uuunxx cvjcux 

UCS 

Projection 


1965 

Population 


Projection based upon 
1960-65 Migration 


1965 


44,707 


39,877 




1970 


62,997 


57,929 (10-14) 


59,058 


1975 


74,838 


72,771 (5-9) 


78,495 


1980 


77,354* 


68,223 (0-4) 


84,298 


^adjusted upward to 
under-5 age group. 


reflect actual 


1965 ponulation in the 



The actual 1965 population in the 15-19 age group is 4,830 less than 
the UCS projection for 1965. However, the 1970 population in the age group 
could equal or exceed the UCS projection for that date. If in-migration 
continues at the 1960-65 rate for the 1965-75 and 1965-80 periods, populations 
in the 15-19 age group will be greater in 1975 and in 1980 than the projections 
of the UCS study. It seems a conservative assumption that the 15-19 age group 
will contain between 75,000 and 80,000 persons in 1975. 
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The proportion of 15-19 year olds to the total County population 
will Increase significantly from 1965 to 1975 as Indicated In this 
graph . 



15-19 Age Group 
Percent of County Population 




Labor Force Entrants. 



One measure of the potential Increase In the labor force Is 
determined by the number of persons reaching age 18 each year. Each 
year, for at least the next fifteen years, Macomb County will experience 
a new record In the number of persons reaching age 18. The rate of 
Increase will be fairly regular and will average an additional 800 
18 year olds annually from 1965 to 1975. 

Number of 18 Year Old Persons 
In Macomb County 1950 to 1980 
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Senior Hl&h School Enrollments. 1965-1980 . 



Measurement of the future senior high school enrollments cannot be 
made precisely. An examination of the school participation rate for age 
groups and Judgments concerning changes in this participation rate can be 
coupled with present population and anticipated in-migrants to project 
the future enrollments in Macomb County senior high schools. 

The majority of 12th grade students are 17 years old, 11th graders, 

16 years old, and 10th graders, 15 years old. The greatest variation from 
this pattern occurs in grade 12, in which approximately one third of the 
18 year olds and somewhat fewer than one fifth of the 19 year olds are 
enrolled. This older group is offset by a small number of persons who 
graduate before attaining age 17, and by a larger group of 17 year olds 
who are enrolled in grades lower than grade 12. Similarly, some 16 year 
olds have not attained grade 11. Significantly more persons require more 
than three years to complete grades 10-12 than complete these 'grades in 
less than three years. The consideration of these factors, and making some 
reservation for the numbers of 15-17 year olds in the County population 
who are institutionalized, in ungraded special education programs, attending 
schools outside the County, or have terminated school before high school 
completion, indicates that enrollments in grades 10-12 will be greater than 
the number of 15 to 17 year olds enrolled in school, but less than the 
total number of 15 to 17 year olds in the County population. The following 
table indicates the ratio of population by age to grade enrollments. No 
adjustment has been made for migration during the period from May, when the 
census was taken, to October, when school enrollments were counted. 



Table P-6 

COMPARISON OF POPULATION AGED 15-17 AND HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 



Age Group 


Population 
May 31, 1965 


Enrollments 
October 1, 1965 


Ratio of, Age Group 
to Grade Enrollments 


15 


9,308 


10th- 9,153 


98.3 


16 


9,182 


11th- 8,247 


89.8 


17 


8,565 


12th- 7,163 


83.6 


15-17 


27,055 


24,563 


90.8 
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While enrollments in grades 10-12 are equal to 90.8% of the County 
population in the 15-17 age group, the factorc pointed out above indicate 
that the school participation rate of the group is significantly lower 
than this. The 1960 Census data for Macomb County reported the school 
participation rate for 16-17 year olds as 84.1%. Reports submitted by 
Macomb County high school principals indicate that 20% of the public high 
school student body terminate school before graduation. For every 100 
Macomb County residents who entered 9th grade in September, 1960, only 
81 persons graduated from high school in 1965, despite a gain of in- 
migrants over out-migrants in the ,age group. 

The long range trend toward retaining in school a higher proportion 
of the school age population will continue, but at a decreasing rate. 

U. S. Census data reveals this trend for 16-17 year olds in Michigan. 



Table P-7 

IN SCHOOL, MICHIGAN - 1930-60 



Year 


1930 


1940 


1950 


1960 


Percent Enrolled 


61.7 


73.1 


80.2 


84.1 


Increase Over 


Previous Period 


M M M M 


11.4 


7.1 


3.9 



Table P-8 indicates possible high school enrollments from 1965 to 1980. 
In addition to an increasing school participation of the 15-17 age group, a 
significantly higher proportion of 18-19 year olds are expected to remain in 
high school until graduation. Based upon these assumptions, high school 
enrollments in 1970 are expected to exceed the 1965 participation rate by 
five percent of the 15-17 age group, and by ten percent in 1975. 

Table P-8 



MACOMB COUNTY POPULATION AGED 15-17 
AND POTENTIAL HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 



Year 


Population 


Grades 10-12 at 1965 
Participation Rate 


+5% of age 
Group 


+10% of age 
Group 


1965 


27,055 


24,545 


— 




1970 


38,646 


35,052 


36,984 


38,917 


1975 


49,818 


45,185 


47,676 


50,167 


1980 


51,677 


46,871 


49,455 


52,039 
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The high projection for 1970, 1975, and 1980 would probably 
be achieved with the participation of 90% of the 15-17 population. 
Participation rates well above this figure are being attained already 
by some school districts in the Detroit area. 

Other factors which may increase future County high school enrollments 
Include: 

increasing migration into the County, 
more rigid compulsory attendance statutes, 
changing economic conditions, 

effects of government social welfare programs, especially 
those designed to keep the potential dropout in school, 
or to re-enroll the early leaver, 

school programs which are realistic to the interests and 
capacities of the majority of the school age group 
which is not identifiable as college-bound. 

Superintendents' Estimates of Enrollments . 

Estimates of September, 1969 enrollments in grades 10-12 were prepared 
by the superintendents of the 21 local school districts. Table P-9 presents 
these projections by districts. 

Table P-9 

ENROLLMENTS IN GRADES 10-12 MACOMB COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



North Area 




Central Area 




Anchor Bay 


575 


Chippewa Valley 


653 


Armada 


314 


Clintondale 


752 


New Haven 


295 


Fraser 


1,036 


Richmond 


373 


L'Anse Creuse 


1,343 


Romeo 


800 


Mt. Clemens 


1,445 






Utica 


3,240 


Total 


2,357 


Total 


8,469 


Southeast Area 




Southwest Area 




East Detroit 


2,820 


Center Linfe 


1,131 


Lake view 


1,750 


Fitzgerald 


1,210 


Roseville 


3,094 


Van Dyke 


1,320 


St. Clair Shores 


1,940 


Warren 


4,734 


South Lake 


940 


Warren Woods 


1,370 


Total 


10,544 


Total 


9,765 


Total Public Schools 






31,135 


Projected Parochial 


10-12 Enrollments ^ 


2,500 


Total all schools - 


grades 10-12 




33,635 
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The addi-tion of County parochial enrollments, including an increase 
based upon the past ten years' experience, indicates a County-wide enroll- 
ment in grades 10-12 of 33,635 in September, 1969, This is 585 students 
more than projected by this report if no reduction fn the school dropout 
rate is achieved between 1965 and 1969. If an additional 1% of the 15-17 
group participates in school each year, as predicted by this report, the 
September, 1969 enrollment will be 34,505, or 870 more students than the 
total of the district superintendents' projections. The differences 
between these projections do not seem extreme considering the wide array 
of criteria which may have been used in the 21 local district estimates 
and the conceded imprecision of population and enrollment projections 
such as those presented in this report. 

Future Vocational Enrollments in Senior High School . 

Data is not available which identifies the future quantitative need for 
particular high school programs of study. Some generalizations can be made 
from the existing enrollments coupled with judgments concerning future trends. 
Various activities of the Survey attempted to measure the present enrollments 
by program of Macomb County senior high school students. 

Table P-10 



EMOLLMENTS BY PROGRAMS MACOMB COUNTY HIGH SCHOOLS, 1965 



Source 


College Prep 


Vocational 


^ 

General 


Students 


42.5 


33.4 


24.1 


Principals 


37.4 


32.0 


30.6 


Superintendents 


40.0 


37.0 


23.0 


Averages 


40.0 


34. 
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The greatest variation in these identifications of student enrollments 
by programs exists between the principals' and superintendents' estimates 
of the proportion of high school students who are not enrolled in either 
the college preparatory or a vocational program of studies. Superintendents 
reported that 23% of the high school students are general program students; 
high school principals report one- third more students in this group. 

The measurement of present enrollments in vocational programs have only 
limited value in determining future need for vocational programs. Enrollments 
may result from what is not available rather than what is available. Poor 
programs draw few students; non-existent programs enroll no students. The 
present high enrollments in college preparatory and general programs, (66 of 
every 100 Macomb County high school students) seem unrealistic in vie^ of 
the numbers of students who intend to seek employment upon high school 
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graduation, (48 of every 100 seniors in 1965). Of Macomb County parochial 
high school seniors, 49.3% were enrolled in college preparatory programs 
compared to 41.9% in public high school. There is no evidence that more 
parochial students in the County continue on to college than do public 
school graduates. There is, however, ample evidence that parochial students 
have less opportunity to enroll in vocational programs. More pertinent 
indication of potential enrollments may be found in the reports of 1965 's 
seniors. Sixty percent of all students, and three fourths of those enrolled 
in the general program, definitely or probably would have taken a vocational 
program if a wider choice of such programs had been available when they 
entered high school. Fewer than one tenth of the seniors rated the choice 
of courses now offered in high school as "excellent." 

The Annual Fall Statistical Report (Form DS-A) submitted to the 
Michigan Department of Education provides an Indication of the high school 
graduates' enrollment In college. These reports are, to some degree, pre- 
pared from high school students. Indications of Intent while still enrolled 
In high school. 



Table P-11 

COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS OF MACOMB COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
1962-64 



Year 


Percent enrolling 
Colleges, Junior 
Colleges, Universities 


Percent enrolling 
Business Schools, 
Trade Schools, etc. 


Percent 

not 

enrolling 


1962 


31.1 


8.8 


60.1 


1963 


32.4 


7.4 


60.2 


1964 


31.3 


5.2 


63.5 



Comparison of Tables P-10 and P-11 Indicates that, even If all persons 
enrolling In college had followed a college preparatory program In high 
school, only three of every four such persons actually proceeds to college 
upon high school graduation. Table P-10 Indicates that 6 of every 10 high 
school graduates, at least for a time, enters the work force upon high school 
completion. An additional twenty percent of the high school age group have 
terminated school before high school completion, and are presumed to be In 
the work force. 

A distribution of 1975 's high school students In programs more realistic 
to their own and society's needs Is presented In the following graph. Senior 
high school enrollments will be 50,000, double today's. While the, projected 
participation by program may seem Idealistic, actually these, or any more 
desirable distribution, can be achieved If suitable opportunities are made 
available. The most Influential determinant In students' program choice Is 
the quality and variety of the choices available. 
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1965 ACTUAL AM) 1975 POTEHTIAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF MACOMB COUNTT HIGH SCHOCIi AGS GROUP BY 

APATimUTTP mivaDAiM 



I 

H 



S 



1965 

32 

College Prep 
27 

Vocational 

21 

General 

20 

25,000 enrolled 
in grades 10-12 



C 

H 

0 

0 

L 



OUT OF SCHOOL 



1975 



30 

College Prep 
(academic) 



30 

Pre-technical 



30 

Vocational 



10 

50,000 enrolled 
in grades 10-12 



Of every 100 persons in the Macomb County high school age group today, 20 are school 
dropouts, and 21 are identified as general program students. Expanded high school 
vocational programs for employment-bound youth are predicted to cut the dropout rate 
in half by 1975. The development of high school pre-technical programs designed to 
prepare youth for occupational programs in the Community College should virtually 
eliminate the practice of classifying non-program students as "general program" 
students. 



Under the grouping visualized for 1975, 16,000 students would be enrolled in each 
of the three major high school programs, college preparatory with academic emphasis, 
pre-technical as preparation for Community College occupational programs, and 
vocational for direct . job entry. 
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laplicationi of the Population Growth and Incfilng School Participation . 

No attempt haa bean made to maaaura the adequacy quantitatively of 
exlating aenlor high achodia facilitiea in Macomb County. Aaauming that 
preaent high achoola are being utilised to capacity, a doubling of present 
facilities from a capacity of 25,000 students to 50,000 students in 1975 
is Indicated by the projected population growth alone. The trend toward 
retaining in school a larger proportion of the high school age population 
will likely add another 10% to the needed capacity by 1975. 

The need for additional classrooms will not be a County-wide problem, 
but will be concentrated in the school districts serving the population 
residing between the 12 Mile and 26 Mile Roads, and to a lesser extent, 
north of the 26 Mile Road. If the adequacy of the vocational education 
facilities existing south of 12 Mile Road could be assumed, there would 
be little additional need for such facilities In this area. Examination 
of student enrollments by programs, the Judgments of high school principals, 
and the Survey study of the existing facilities and programs in vocational 
education do not support this assumption. Vocational programs and facil- 
ities in the South Macomb area can only be evaluated as better than programs 
and facilities found in the central and north County regions. Measured 
against student needs and the nature of entry employment opportunities, the 
need for improved occupational programs and facilities Is critical County- 
wide. 



Each yedr will see a record number of 18 year olds in the Macomb County 
population, averaging an Increase of 800 over the previous year. The 
adequacy of the preparation of these persons for employment or for further 
education is of concern to all. 

This report raises the following questions: 

What types of new school facilities will serve best 
the needs of the school age population in a changing 
economy? 



Where should these facilities be located for the 
greatest utility? 

Will it be more practical to provide some types of 
education on bases larger than the individual school 
districts? 

How can new facilities be most practically and 
equitably financed? 

Subsequent chapterw of this Suivey report will attempt to provide guidance 
in determining the answers to these questions. 
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EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK FOR MACOMB COUNTY YOUTH 

1965 - 1975 



Th* Dttroit Metropolitan Area of Wayne, Oakland, and 
Maeonb Countlee Offere Many and Varied Opportunltlea 
for Satiefylng Career a... 

TO 



1975 'i Labor Force Which Will Be 28X Larger than 
'» Labor Force... 



WITH 

.... 15 to 24 Year Oldi in the Labor Force Increaaing 
by 85%.. . 

Job Opportunities Will Increase at About the Sane Rate 

BUT 

.... Unskilled and Ssmi«*skllled Jobs 
Will Not Increase. . . 



UNLESS 

....Our Educational System 
Meets the Challenge of 
Our Changing Technology 




....Young People Entering the Labor 
Force Without Adequate Job Skills 
Will Face Unemployment... 
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MANPOWER NEEDS 1965 ■ 1975 



The Need for Analyzing Baplovment Trends . 

Occupational education la effective to the degree that programs 
are developed and offered upon the study and analysis of present and 
emerging employment characteristics -within an area which can be most 
effectively utilized for the placement of persons trained in such 
programs. Past occupational program planning essentially consisted 
of the expansion of existing programs to accommodate rising enrollments. 
Federal and state reimbursement policies have compelled a rigidity in 
programs which have ignored changing employment patterns. For example j 
reimbursctment of school programs in agriculture and homemaking as voca- 
tional subjects have had little relationship to the employment opportun- 
ities in these fields; while office occupations, a major emerging Job 
entry field, has not benefited from federal reimbursement until quite 
recently. The rapidity and breadth of techndlogical changes in our 
productive processes have made further continuation of planning occupa- 
tional programs for the past an untenable practice. The social costs 
for society and the individual are exorbitant. As a consequence of 
this failure to keep pedagogy abreast of technology, the once reasonably 
adequage, though non-directed, relationship between the skills require- 
ments of our economy and the development of our educational institutions 
has been seriously dislocated. This dislocation has gone unattended as 
we have failed to reinvest a sufficient share of our capital increment 
in education. 

The unrelatedness of public education to employment needs has been 
aggravated since 1957, when apparent deficiencies in the preparation of 
scientists gave impetus to a massive upgrading of the college preparatory 
function of the U. S. high school. Aq a consequence, high school students 
in 1964 reported by a seven to pne margin that the high school favors the 
college-goer's needs over the needs of the employment -bound student. This 
is a 50% increase over the proportion of students registering the same 
opinion in 1953, four years before SPUTNIK triggered the adoption of the 
National Defense Education Act.^ 

One consequence of ignoring the educational needs of the non-college 
bound majority is that many opportunities for employment in highly skilled 
categories are not being exploited. At the same time, a significant number 
of persons are seeking employment at levels where there are insufficient 
Jobs to meet their demands. This imbalance between Jobs and Job-seekers 
is most alarming at the low-skills level, but it is also experienced by 
college graduates who lack specific skills. Secretary of Labor, W. Willard 
Wirtz, has expressed the human aspect of the problem as It applies to the 
untrained: "There is no future in this country for the unskilled worker. 

What has been his Job is going to be done by machine." 



^Youth's Attitude Toward School , Teenage Employment Problems . and Women 
Working . Measurements and Research Center, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana, January, 1965. p.4. 
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There are risks inherent in attempting long-range projections of 
the employment characteristics of the national or local economy. Factors 
which cannot be measured precisely, such as new inventions, productive 
changes, changes in consumer demand, population migration, and domestic 
and international political developments, will unbalance the most carefully 
drawn projections. The need for the best available estimates of emerging 
economic trends and the consequent changing needs for labor is so vital 
to the planning of effective occupational education programs that the 
effort must be made despite the risks of error. Any errors made in 
venturing such projections are sure to be less costly than the certain 
consequences of avoiding this responsibility. 

Sources of Data. 



The most comprehensive source of information on employment by 
occupations and industries for the Detroit area has been data provided 
by the decennial population census < Between census years, estimates of 
employment are Issued in the Monthly Report on the Labor Force which is 
based on a nation-wide sample survey of 35,000 households, and reports 
of the Michigan Employment Security Commission. Unfortunately, Information 
on the details of the future demand for labor is not in proportion to the 
need for this infomation in educational planning. The needed information 
can only be derived from a continuing analysis of all factors affecting 
demand for workers in each occupation and industry, the assessment of how 
these factors may operate in the future., and the projection, based on 
judgment, of the combined effects of these factors on future skills 
requirement . 

Some cutrent research activities hold promise for planners of 
occupational programs. The Battelle Memorial Institute of Columbus, Ohio, 
is currently analyzing the future labor market in Michigan and the Detroit 
Metropolitan Area, under the sponsorship of the Michigan Employment 
Security Commission, the Michigan Department of Education and the Michigan 
Department of Economic Expansion. The U.S. Department of Labor has made 
grants to many universities throughout the country, for research of the 
complex of factors affecting the growth of occupations. This information 
will be available to schools as these studies are completed. 

The U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics' current revision of the Occupational 
Outlook Handbook , which will be available in 1966, is making occupational 
projections by industries identified to the three-digit level of the Standard 
Industrial Classification Code. 

In addition to these sources, the following studies of the national, 
regional and local economies, populations, and work forces have been utilized 
in this analysis of the local employment outlook whicli has been prepared for 
the use of educators as a basis for the planning of effective programs of 
occupational education in Macomb County. 
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Michigan In the 1970 *s . An Economic Forecast . 

William Haber, W. Allen Spivey, Martin R. Warshaw; 

Manpower In Michigan . A Reappraisal of the 1960 's . 

Michigan Employment Security Commission; 

Future Population of the Detroit Metropolitan Area . 1965-1980 

United Community Services of Metropolitan Detroit 

The Detroit Area Economic Fact Book . 1965 

Detroit Area Economic Forum 

Occupational Outlook Handbook . 1963-64 Edition, 

United States Department of Labor 

"Unemployment and the American Economy," a mlmeo paper on the 

proceedings of a special conference at the Brookings Institute, 

June 25-26, 1964. 

Identification of the Local Labor Market . 

The labor market Is the focus of attention for an analysis of occupational 
opportunities. The labor market Is a recognizable area which provides a fixed 
number of persons within a given region, at a given time, with employment or 
potential employment. !Die three counties, Macomb, Oakland, and Wayne con- 
stitute the labor market which can be most usefully studied to Identify the 
local needs for occupational education and which can be profitably exploited 
by such programs. The Bureau of the Census recognizes the economic unity of 
this region and much of the population and economic data of the Census Is 
reported for the three counties as a unit Identified as the Detroit Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area (DSMSA) . The Michigan Employment Security 
Commission utilizes the same region for reporting labor force and employment 
data. The practicality of this Is borne out by local employment character- 
istics. Of Macomb County's 1960 work force, 47.6% were employed outside of 
Macomb County, and the corresponding figure for Oakland County was' 39.8%; 
only 16.6% of the three-county labor force were employed outside the Detroit 
Metropolitan Area. The occupational analysis prepared for this report uses 
the Detroit Metropolitan Area as the local labor market, unless otherwise 
noted. Table L-1 Illustrates that the Detroit area's employment by occupation 
Is a virtual microcosm of the national picture. This Is a happy clrcumstadce 
for It provides a richness In the variety of opportunities for employment and 
a degree of assurance of employability for skilled workers who migrate to 
other areas. This Indicates that Macomb County schools can be somewhat 
provincial In the determination of the labor needs for which youth are to be 
trained, and that local curriculum planning can be based upon national labor 
needs studies with a minimum of adaptations for local variations. 



Table L~1 

OCClJEATIOii^L OtOUFniG (W EMPLOYED M^LES FOR MiCOHB CODHTY 
IMSTRDIT METROPOLITAM ABRA. MICHIGAN. AND THE UHITED STATES. 1960 
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While the opportunities for Job entry are metropolitan In scope, 
the responsibility for providing educational programs which are adequate 
to securing entry employment, and the financial and social costs which 
are consequent to a failure to provide such education, are primarily 
obligations of the County and Its political subdivisions, and Its 
public schools. Stated as a broad generalization, the school systems 
of the three counties of the Detroit Metropolitan Area are In competition 
to provide their respective clients with the education necessary to gain 
and hold emplo^mient In a complex and rapidly changing economy. In times 
of economic dislocation, those communities whose schools have failed to 
meet the challenges of this competition will bear an Inordinate share of 
the consequent welfare costs. 

The Detroit Area Labor Outlook . 

Jobs exist because there Is a population to be served. In projecting 
the future demand for labor, one of the fundamental parameters Is the 
projection of future population and Its participation In the labor force. 
Table compares these projections for the Detroit area In 1975 with the 
I960 Census data. 

The projections reflected In Table L-2 Indicate a number of changes 
that are significant to the planning of occupational programs for the youth 
of Macomb County. In the Detroit area the workers In the 15 to 24 age 
group will Increase from 220,000 In 1960 to 406,000 In 1975. Macomb County's 
participation In the labor force for this age group will Increase from 
22,000 to 65,000 during this period. The growth of this age group Is the 
most Important single factor shaping the labor force of the coming decade, 
and will account for over fifty percent of the total growth of the. Detroit 
area labor force during the 1960-75 period. Despite an Increase of more 
than 300,000 workers In the total labor force, the number of operatives 
and laborers (forecast In Table L-7), will decrease as a proportion of the 
total labor -force. 

The most obvious consequence of the large Increase In the number of 
young people In the labor force will be the Intense competition for the jobs 
which will be available to semi-skilled and unskilled workers. The extent 
of this problem Is detailed further In a subsequent discussion of the 
occupational outlook for operatives and laborers. Table L-2 Indicates the 
1975 labor force participation based upon the 1960 participation rates. 

While these rates are, In most age ranges, adequate for the purposes of this 
study, the participation rates of two groups will change markedly from 1960 
to 1975; 

a) an Increasing proportion of women will re-enter the work force 
after raising their families; 

b) the continuing trend toward earlier retirement will reduce the 
participation rate for workers In the 65 and over age group. 
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Table L-3 



DETROIT AREA CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 
Percent Distribution by Occupational Groups 

1975 





1960 

1,328,700 Workers 




1. % / V/«/ « \J\J\J Yi wi 9 


Service 


10.7 




12. 










Clerical & Sales 


23.8 




26. 


Professional, Technical 


12.1 




18. 










Operatives 


21.4 

i 




16. 










Craftsmen & Foremen 


15.8 




14. 


Proprietors, Managers 


7.4 




7. 


AT* A 


A A 






X4CIL^wl» Cl* O 






3 


Not Reported 


4.8 







Nationally, the participation rfte of women in the 45-54 age 
group is projected to increase from 49.3% in 1960, to 57.6% in 1975. 

For the same period, participation by males over 65 will decrease 
from 32.2% to 23.4%. These are but two examples of the effects of 
institutional changes upon the labor force; in the case of women 
re-entering the labor force, early marriage is a significant factor. 

For males over 65, and eventually for significant numbers in the over 
60 age group, labor contracts with special incentives for early 
retirement are a causative factor. The full significance of these 
participation rates changes can be best understood when compared to 
the labor force participation rate of the entire population, which 
will increase by only one-fourth of one percent from 1960 to 1975. 
Participation rates must be examined in conjunction with the quanti- 
tative measurement of specific groups. Because of the unusual growth 
of the 15' to 24 age group, the participation rate alone does not 
indicate the great numerical increase in the labor force participation 
of this group. 

Table L-4 projects the 1975 labor force participation of the Detroit 
area population, by age groups. 

Table L-4 

DETROIT METROPOLITAN AREA LABOR FORCE AND LABOR FORCE 
PARTICIPATION OF THE 15-24 AGE GROUP 1960 and 1975 
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Population, Its age and sex characteristics, and its participation 
in the labor force comprise but one facet of the complex of factors which 
must be projected to determine the future need for occupational education 
programs. An understanding of coming changes in industry and the oceupa** 
tional patterns of employment is required. The problem might be simplified 
as follows: 

The changing nature of the demands for goods and services, 
conditioned by such factors as rising population, increased 
disposable income, advertising and new products, changing 
customs and tastes, 



STIMULATES 



innovations in productive and distributive processes, the 
development and use of new materials, which 

CREATES 



demands for more highly developed skills, changes in quanti- 
tative demands for existing skills, needs for skills in new 
technical areas, and unique combinations of existing skills, 
and 

DIRECTS 

educational efforts to impart these skills to persons seeking 
to participate in the economic life of the community. 

Industry, occupations, and education are factors which must not only be 
examined as unities but as interacting aspects of a larger whole. 

There are various approaches which can be taken in projecting future 
occupational employment. One method is to review past trends and to assume 
a continuation of these patterns into the future. The primary recoimnendatlon 
for this technique is its convenience; it has demonstrably little merit for 
the forecasting of trends. Significant shifts in employment patterns 
frequently result from the unexpected innovation, such as mechanical Inventions, 
rather than as consequences of measurable trends. Historical experience does, 
however, provide insights into the tremendous dislocations in employment which 
can occur during relatively short periods of time. 

Table L-5 reflects the occupational shifts which occurred in the Detroit 
are'a during the 1940 's and '50 's. Operatives and kindred workers Increased 
by 38.2% during the 1940 's yet decreased by 13.2% during the 1950 's. The 
employment of laborers remained relatively static during the 1940 's and '50 *s 
quantitatively, while the total work force increased by 49.8%. Craftsmen 
increased by 33% from 1940 to 1950, but did not increase in numbers during 
the decade of the 1950's despite a total labor force increase of 11.4% locally. 







3% 



A tlgniflcant change, both nationally and locally, haa bean the ahlft 
to white collar joba. During the 1950 'a, for the firat time in both areaa, 
white collar workera (profeaaional, technical, managerial, office, and 
aalea wotkera), outnumbered blue collar workera (craftamen, operativea, 
and laborera). Nationally, both blue collar and white collar Joba Increaaed 
during thia period; however, moat of the total growth in emplo 3 mient waa 
repreaented by the white collar occupationa. Locally, during the fiftlea, 
blue collar employment decreaaed by 50,000, while white collar employment 
increaaed by over 100,000 workera. The loaa of blue collar Joba waa almoat 
totally due to technological and geographic changea in the production of 
motor vehiclea. 

While the earlier ahift from an agricultural economy to a manufacturing 
economy did not require a higher level of education for workera, the ahift 
to white collar employment demanda higher educational attainment, even for 
blue collar workera. The jnore highly trained craftamen experienced a more 
favorable employment trend than the leaa akilled operativea and the unakilled 
laborera, whoae numbera declined by 14% during the 1950 'a. 

Among the white collar workers, the fastest growing group, locally and 
nationally, have been those employed in the professional-technical sector. 

The growth rate of this group has been five times the rate of increase in 
the total labor force. Clerical, sales, and service workers increaaed at a 
rate twice that of the total labor force. Only the proprietor-manager group, 
consisting mostly of owners of small businesses and salaried officials in 
government and private business, decreased during the period. This decrease 
resulted principally from a decline in the number of self-employed proprietors. 
The salaried officials reflect employment increases similar to those of clerical 
and sales workers - one of the fastest growing employment sectors. 

Opportunities for Employment . 

Where will the 1,755,000 persons in the Detroit area labor force of 
1975 find employment? Attempts to answer this question must necessarily 
be highly speculative. Because this Information is essential for the plan- 
ning of occupational programs, the available studies deserve careful scrutiny 
by educators. Information is very limited as to the future requirements for 
specific occupations, but generalizations can be drawn from the available 
projections of industry growth patterns. Dr. Wilbur Thompson of Wayne State 
University has projected employment by industry to 1975 in the study, Michigan 
in the 1970 ' a . Table L-6 which is drawn from this study reflects the 
estimated changes in the distribution of emplo 3 rment by industry. 
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Manufacturing will maintain its position as the most significant 
employer, and will provide one- third of all jobs in 1975; however, it 
will be the industry with the slowest rate of growth. This is partially 
because manufacturing is the largest industry, but more significantly, 
the result of a trend toward service type employment. Employment will 
increase fastest in the areas of professional services, public admin- 
istration, business and repair services, and the construction industry. 

This marked trend toward service and white collar employment should 
receive careful consideration in curriculum planning, and indicates 
the advisability of reassessing the need for the traditional vocational 
programs. 

Thompson projects 371,400 more jobs in 1975 than were available 
in 1960. In the United Community Services study. Dr. Albert J. Mayer, 
also of Wayne State University, estimates a need for 314,655 more jobs 
in 1975 than were available in the Detroit area in 1960. 

The Industry shifts indicated in Table L-6, coupled with technological 
and institutional changes will affect the distribution of employment by 
occupations. Occupational distribution projections identify the need for 
vocational-technical programs quantitatively. Table L-7 is based upon 
the rates of occupational change predicted for the State through the 
year 1970, by the Michigan Employment Security Coninlsslon, and upon the 
non-quant Itatlve judgments contained in Michigan in the 1970 *s . 

Table L-7 



DETAILED OCCUPATIONAL GROUP OP EMPLOYED PERSONS 





D.S.M.S.A. 

PERCENT 

CHANGE 

1950-60 

ACTUAL 


PERCENT CHANGE 1960-75 
I^OJECTED PROJECTED 
INCREASE INCREASE 

U.S. D.S.M.S.A. 


EMPLOYMENT 

1960 

D«S«HeSeA« 


PROJECTED 

EMPLOYMENT 

D.S.M. S.A. 

1975 


Professional and Technical 


+55.0 


+65. 


+85. 


160,892 


297,650 


Managers and Proprietors 


- 2.2 


+32. 


+23. 


98,644 


121,332 


Clerical & Sales Workers 


+22.7 


+43. 


+41. 


316,622 


446,437 


Skilled (Craftsmen) 


0 


+30. 


+17. 


210,103 


246,030 


Semi-skilled (Operatives) 


-13.2 


+18. 


- 6. 


284,141 


267,092 


Unskilled (Laborers) 


-15.0 


0 


-15. 


53,368 


45,363 


Service Workers 


+23.5 


+50. 


+43 . 


142,048 


203,413 


Occupations not reported * 


+11.4 


+33. 


+25. 


62.917 


78,394 


Total Employment 








1.328.735 


_^^705^^ 



* Average rate all occupations 
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The Occupational Outlook for Specific Groups . 



Local educators charged with planning and offering programs in 
occupational education must be provided with evidence, both quantitatively 
and selectively, of the employment needs of the local labor market* The 
employment outlook for selected population groups and for selected 
occupational areas are presented in an effort to provide guidance to 
local educators. The information offered represents the study staff’s 
interpretation of the information derived from available studies and 
statistical data. 

The Employment Outlook for Men. 1965-1975 . 

Table L-8 identifies the employment by general occupational grouping 
of males, ages 18-29, in 1960. Seven of every ten 18 and 19 year old male 
workers in 1960 found entry employment as operatives, laborers, clerical, 
or sales workers. Table L-7 projects a sharp decline in the proportion of 
operatives and laborers in the 1975 work force. While entry opportunities 
will expand markedly for clerical and sales, and service workers, the 
combination of low wages and custom make the entry level jobs available to 
unskilled men unattractive. Many jobs in these areas will be part-time, 
and/or low-paying, and will not satisfy the financial needs of men who are 
heads of households. Traditionally, most men are not attracted to secretarial, 
stenographic, clerical, retail sales, nursing, and many of the service 
occupations, and few boys enroll in high school programs designed to provide 
competence in these fields (only 8.2% of 1965 senior boys in Macomb County 
high schools were enrolled in business or office occupations). If the 
employment opportunities which will exist in these fields are to be adequately 
exploited by males, strong efforts will need to be made to overcome the 
stereotyped attitude that certain jobs are "women's work." 

Employment opportunities will expand most rapidly in the professional 
and technical occupations (Table L-7) . These occupations require two or 
more years post-high school education of a specific nature for entry. 
Unfortunately, very little opportunity to acquire this type of education 
is available locally. 

Manufacturing will continue to offer the greatest number of job oppor- 
tunities for men in the local area during the 1965-1975 period. However, 
manufacturing employment will account for only 36.9% of all local employment 
in 1975 as compared to 40.8% in 1960. The contraction will occur in the 
employment of operatives, a traditional entry occupation for young men, 
which is reported in more detail in another section of this study. 



In summary, the entry employment opportunities for young males who 
lack saleable skills will be bleak, as the need for large numbers of 
operatives and laborers in manufacturing disappears. This is a recurrence 
of an earlier experience when mechanisation displaced the farm worker; 
with this disturbing difference: the factory provided employment for the 

displaced farm worker. There is no similar alternate opportunity today 
for the employment of unskilled young men unable to find employment in 
manufacturing. The implications are quite clear. Strong efforts must be 
made to retain boys in school, at least until high school completion, and 
to make available to each student an educational program through which he 
can acquire the specialised skills needed to continue up the educational 
ladder or to gain entry employment, and preferably, both. 



Table L-8 

OCCUPATICHAL GROUP OF EMPLOYED MALES BY SELECTED AGE GROUPS - I960 
DETROIT METROPOLITAN AREA 



18 - 19 20 «• 2 4 25 - 29 

PERCENT OF PERCENT OF PERCENT OF 

TOTAL NUMBER TOTAL NUMBER TOTAL NUMBER 



Professional & Technical 


4.3 


837 


12.0 


7,989 


18.4 


17,848 


Managers & Proprietors 


1.7 


334 


4.1 


2,703 


6.0 


5,799 


Clerical 


13.9 


2,730 


13.9 


9,231 


9.6 


9,327 


Sales Workers 


12.8 


2,514 


7.6 


5,017 


6.6 


6,388 


Skilled (Craftsmen) 


9.0 


1,765 


16.6 


10,993 


19.6 


19,028 


Semi-skilled (Operatives) 


25.9 


5,098 


26.5 


17,571 


24.7 


23,907 


Unskilled (Laborers) 


18.9 


3,709 


8.2 


5,427 


5.4 


5,210 


Service Workers 


6.9 


1,357 


5.3 


3,502 


5.3 


5,106 


Occupations not reported 


6.6 


1,305 


5.9 


3,915 


4.4 


4,317 


Total in Labor Force 


100.0 


19,658 


100.0 


66,371 


100.0 


96,930 


Not in Labor Force 




11,847 




11,164 




5,805 


Unemployed 




4,682 




9,591 




7,777 


Employed but not at work 




249 




889 




1,301 


Employed - Full Time 




11,259 




56,076 




88,501 


Part Time 




8,150 




9,406 




7,128 


Total Males in Age Group 




36,187 




87,126 




110,512 


Source: United States Census 


of Population 1960, 


PC (1) 


24D Mich. 







Table L-9 



POPULATION AND MALE LABOR FORCE 1975 
DETROIT STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTTHAT. apba 



POPULATION 



PERCENTAGE 



AGE GROUP 



15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 

60 

65 



- 19 

- 24 
29 

- 34 

- 39 

- 44 

- 49 

- 54 

- 59 

- 64 

- Over 



OF AGE 
GROUP (A) 


MALE 

POPULATION 


OF 

MALES (B) 


MALES IN 
LABCm FORCE 


453,367 


218,976 


48.3 


97,225 


416,755 


184,247 


44.2 


162,343 


346,053 


165,136 


47.7 . 


158,861 


243,666 


118,714 


48.7 


114,203 


193,434 


94,299 


48.8 


91,187 


226,114 


110,231 


48.8 


106,593 


266,469 


132,329 


49.7 


125,713 


275,419 


136,773 


49.7 


129,934 


238,287 


121,669 


51.1 


110,110 


198,228 


101,215 


51.1 


77,227 


413,297 


195,448 


47.3 


45,735 


Male Labor Supply 




1,219,131 



MALES LABOR FORCE 

participation 

RATES JC: 

.444 
.867 
.962 
.962 
.967 
.967 
.950 
.950 
.905 
.763 
.234 



(A) Source: 

(B) Source: 
(c) Source: 



The Future Population of the Detroi t Metropolitan Area, 1965-1980 
United Community Services of Metropolitan Detroit 

United States Census of Population PC (1) 24C Michigan 

U. S. Dept, of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 



The Employment Outlook for Women, 1965-1975 . 

Local employment of women probably will be at a slightly higher rate 
than the national employment of women. Women are predominantly employed 
in the professional-technical (nurses, teachers, medical technicians), 
clerical-sales (secretaries, t3^)ist8, clerks, retail salesworkers) , and 
service occupations, which will undergo the g3:catest expansions during the 
period. Table L-10 indicates that entry employment for women in the 18-19 
age group is found primarily in the secretarial, stenographic, clerical 
and sales occupations. Existing programs in these areas are the most effective 
occupational preparations offered by high schools 
of the continuing expansion of these occupational 
adequacy of school programs, girl graduates who 
have significantly better opportunities for entry 
regardless of their high school program. 



at the present time. Because 
areas and the relative 
have followed these progr am s 
employment than do boys. 
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Table L-10 



EMPLOYED PERSONS AGED 18-19 
DETROIT STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREA- 19 60 





18-19 

MALE EMPLOYED 


18-19 

FEMALE EMPLOYED 


18-19 

TOTAL 


Draftsmen 


298 




298 


Medical, Dental Technicians 


13 


129 


142 


Managers - Retail Trade 


154 


18 


172 


Bookkeepers 


100 


908 


1,008 


Cashiers 


Incl. in A 


832 


832 


Office Machine Operators 


II II II 


619 


619 


Secretaries 


II II II 


2,147 


2,147 


Stenographers 


n II II 


744 


744 


Telephone Operators 


II II II 


356 


356 


Typists 


II II II 


1,649 


1,649 


Other Clerical 


(A) 2,630 


5,437 


8,067 


Salesmen, Sales Clerks 


2,514 


2,180 


4,694 


Carpenters 


120 


Incl. in B 


120 


Machinists, Job Setters 


97 


II II II 


97 


Automotive Mechanic 


371 


II n II 


371 


Other Skilled Workers 


1,177 


(B) 86 


1,263 


Apprentices 


392 


Incl. in C 


392 


Truck Drivers, Delivermen 


824 


II II II 


824 


Operatives - Manufacturing 


1,255 


171 


1,426 


Operatives - Non-mfg. 


197 


78 


275 


Operatives - Other (NEC) 


2,668 


(C) 237 


2,905 


Janitors, Porters, Charwomen 


328 


61 


389 


Cooks 


89 


40 


129 


Hairdressers, Cosmetologists 


Incl. in D 


224 


224 


Waiters, Counter Workers 


108 


1,026 


1,134 


Hospital Attendants 


Incl. in D 


281 


281 


Other Service Workers 


(D) 804 


335 


1,139 


Laborers 


3,717 


130 


3,847 


All Other Employed 


2,173 


3,184 


5,357 


Total Employed Aged 18-19 


19,658 


20,872 


40,530 


Source; U. S. Census of Population, 1960 PC 


(1) 24D Mich. 





Large numbers of young women, older women, and married women will enter 
or re-enter the work force during periods of expansion. The employment of 
married women and older women, especially in part-time work, will fluctuate 
with economic conditions. Much of the labor force participation of these 
women is optional, and reacts to market demand and wages offered. The train- 
ing needs of women re-entering the work force after raising their families 
and the need to upgrade secretarial skills will create a continuing demand 
for post-high school occupational education. 
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Entry Level Occupations . 



Table L-10 shows the employment of 18 and 19 year olds by sex In 1960. 
Entry into employment in the less skilled occupational categories will con- 
tinue to dominate the employment pattern of these groups during the period. 
Entry level data may be misleading. Frequently, persons gain entry employ- 
ment at low skill levels because they possess training which indicates that 
they will be able to perform at higher levels with a minimum of additional 
training. Macomb County employers' indications of entry level jobs and the 
education required to gain entry are reported in a separate section of this 
report. (Tables L-14, L-15, L-16). 

Employment of Technicians . 

This is the key occupational level for the 1960 's and 70 's, and offers 
the greatest opportunities for entry employment at significant wage levels. 

An adequate supply of highly skilled workers is essential to the estab- 
lishment and expansion of business enterprises and the upgrading of public 
services; an inadequate or uncertain supply of needed skills discourages the 
investment of enterprise capital. A failure to provide adequate educational 
facilities and programs for the training of technicians and semi-professional 
workers can be predicted to have a depressing effect on employment opportun- 
ities at all skill levels. 

The Associate in Technology degree is expected to achieve the recognition 
locally which has been evident already in other regions, as the graduates of 
six to ten Detroit area community colleges are placed in industry to supple- 
ment the limited numbers of skilled tradesmen who attain journeymen status 
through formal apprenticeships. The broader training of the technician should 
give him an advantage over the apprentice in accommodating to occupational 
change. Most local area technicians will be employed in manufacturing 
(Metallurgical, industrial, design, graphics, mechanical, data processing, 
electronics), but, increasingly, this level of skill will be in demand for 
public service (sanitation, police, fire, recreation, transportation, 
engineering), and in health services. Table L-5 indicates that growth of the 
professional, and technical, and kindred workers group has been 5 times as 
rapid as the growth of total emplo 3 ntnent in the Detroit are.^. during the 1950 's 
and 1940 ' s . 

Foremen and Craftsmen . 

This group will Increase numerically in the Detroit area between 1965 and 
1975, but not so rapidly as the total labor force. Greater productivity per 
worker because of increasing capital investment in manufacturing will enhance 
the importance of foremen and craftsmen and cause their wages to increase 
faster than the general index for the area. 
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Operatives and Laborers * 



This group will decline both quantitatively and as a proportion of 
the local work force as it continues to be most susceptible to technological 
displacement. However, because of high productivity in local manufacturing 
and the generally high wages which will prevail in the area, operatives' 
wages will continue to be high in comparison to operatives in other local- 
ities, and in relation to national and local income medians. This decreasing 
need for operatives and laborers in the work force is the most significant 
factor in the local employment outlook for the next decade. A failure to 
meet this condition head-on will be disastrous for Macomb County as can be 
seen by the following projection of the availability of local jobs in these 
categories. 



DETROIT AREA EMPLOYMENT OF OPERATIVES AND LABORE!^ IN 1975 



AGE 


Estimated Male 
Labor Force, 1975 


Percentage 1960 
Labor Force in 
Operative and 
Laborer Jobs 


1975 Need for 
Operative and 
Laborer Jobs at 
1960 Participation Rate 


18 - 19 


38,890 


44.8 


17,423 


20 - 24 


162,343 


34.7 


56,333 


25 - 29 


158,861 


30.1 


47,817 


Total 


360,094 




121,573 


Available Operative and Laborer Jobs, 1975 


55,975 


Detroit 


Area Males 1975, aged 


18 to 29, who 




will be 


unemployed unless higher level skills 











It is likely that this projection of the future demand for operatives 
and laborers is optimistic rather than pessimistic. One local automotive 
plant, employing several thousand operatives, projects a 66 2/3% decline 
in the employment of operatives by 1970. At the same time, as the job 
opportunities in these categories are decreasing, the male labor force in 
the 18-29 age group will increase by an estimated 177,100 persons. The 
result of this inverse relationship between the shrinking semi-skilled and 
unskilled employment opportunities and the growing population, is projected 
to result in unemployability for twenty percent of the 18-29 age group, 
unless saleable skills in other expanding occupational areas have been 
acquired. At least 10,000 Macomb County males of the 18—29 age group will 
be found in this unenviable class of persons in 1975. Because unemployment 
generates increased tax burdens, in addition to the waste of manpower and 
the loss of personal dignity, the potential employability of our citizens 
is of concern to all. 
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The employment of operatives in manufacturing was abnormally high in 
1965, reversing the long-run downward trend, and reflecting the high demand 
for all labor created by continued high levels of durable goods production, 
especially motor vehicles. This boom condition headed off the crisis 
anticipated to occur with the entry of a record number of eighteen-year 
olds into the labor force in 1965. If the present peak demand for auto- 
mobiles continues, manufacturers can be expected to react by expansion of 
productive capacity, especially by the additional use of automated production 
machinery which will cut heavily into those structured jobs which are most 
susceptible to elimination. Thus, the marginally- employed operative who 
does not upgrade his job skills to a significant level may be displaced even 
during a period of relatively high employment and economic prosperity. 

Clerical and Sales Workers . 

The proportion of area workers in these occupations will increase by 
41% from 1965 to 1975. The demand for secretarial and high level office 
skills will intensify, but the need for routine clerical skills will be 
curtailed by applications of automated processes for reproducing, filing, 
and retrieving information. The demand for sales workers will be high, 
but many of these jobs will be at wage levels significantly lower than the 
median for the area. Women will continue to dominate in clerical and sales 
employment, partly because of prevailing low wage levels. 

Service Workers . 

While this group will increase in the 1965-1975 period, it should be 
noted that the largest single included group are waitresses, an occupation 
with generally low income. The rising level of personal income and the 
increase in population, especially among the aged and the very young, will 
stimulate demands for health services, personal services, and food services. 
High levels of disposable personal incomes will stimulate many innovative 
businesses seeking to exploit this income. If past patterns continue, 
service occupations will provide significantly more employment opportunities 
for women than for men. 

F armers and Farm Workers . 

A steady shrinking of local farm employment will characterize the 
decade. The per-acre income from such local farm products as sod, garden 
produce, ornamental shrubs, flowers, and specialty foods such as mushrooms 
and rliubarb, is very high in comparison to farm income generally, and should 
be reflected in more realistic incomes for farm workers who are at present 
the lowest paid occupational group in the national economy. Limited oppor- 
tunities will exist for agricultural specialists such as ornamental landscapers 
and florists. 



Manufacturing Employment . 



Employment in local manufacturing will increase, but at a signif icatitly 
lower rate than the increase in the total labor force (Table L-6) . Manu- 
facturing is particularly adaptable to computerized and automated techniques, 
and local maaufacturers have the capital to undertake these changes. The 
result will be a continuous rise in output per worker with a lessening need 
for new workers. The heavy local dependence upon the motor vehicle industry 
which provides 17.5% of all wage and salary emplo 3 mient, compared to 1.37. 
nationally, will continue, but at a decreasing rate. In the fifteen years 
from 1947 to 1962, annual output per worker in the manufacture of vehicles 
increased from 7.55 units to 14.65 units, or a virtual halving of the man- 
power requirements per unit. This trend will continue. The reduction in 
manpower requirements will be almost solely in the unskilled or semi-skilled 
areas, while opportunities for employment at higher skill levels will expand. 

Non-manufacturing Employment . 

Most new jobs will be created outside of manufacturing. Construction 
is anticipated to increase locally, but with much of the construction work 
pre-fabricated rather than built on the site. Construction wages will re- 
main relatively high and contractors will innovate to reduce the seasonal 
nature of construction work in an effort to reduce costly over-time wages. 

All service industries will expand t.0 meet the needs of a rising population 
and increasing incomes, with the greatest emplojmient opportunities in pro- 
fessional services, finance, insurance, and real estate, business and repair 
services, and wholesale trade. The implications here are very strong for 
programs in distributive education in the schools. 

Government Employment . 

Local government employment will increase more rapidly than employment 
generally or employment by state and federal governments. Urbanization in 
M?.''omb and Oakland Counties will create a demand for public services without 
^*Hf«ifc^:esponding decrease in government employment in the central city. More 
leisuie time and more disposable income for recreation, and the overdue ex- 
pansion and improvement of school services will push government employment 
upward. The ratio of public safety personnel to the total population can be 
pr J!*Ccted to rise significantly. Post-high school programs will be required 
to prepare persons for the increasingly complex jobs in public employment. 
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SITRVRV OF MAMPOW1=:b needs of >fArnMB COUNTY EMPLOYERS 

One of the activities undertaken in connection with this study was 
the gathering of information from employers as one basis for measuring 
the needs for occupational education programs. A „ 

mailed to 2300 businesses In Macomb County representative of al yp 
o? loLrecromic activity. A personal interview follow-up was attempted 
for employers of 100 or more workers. These two e££°^ts resulted 
^pCer Responses. Table L-11 indicates the responding employers by 
Bize and type of business. Table L-12 compares the 
sJ^vey groS to the total employers registered with the toc^b 
the Michigan Employment Security Commission by types of businesses d 
n,™h.v» of emolovees. While the number of responses is only 17.6% of the 
t“al nmnber of Lcomb County businesses “^Istered the nu^er 
reported is 61% of the total employees registered with the 
occupational makeup of the sample has a reasonable relationship to the ^ 
aroup Employers were queried as to the number of workers employed the 

minim™ education required for 

pn^rv 1obs their future needs for each occupational classification, ana 

their assessment of the adequacy of the local supply ®‘=ted 

occupation. Table L-13 indicates the responses most frequently reporte 

by employers for each occupation. 

The total occupational categories reported by the responding employers 
were Lduced to 115 for practicality in handling by combining “late 

occupations which could not be differentiated by of a 

specific pre-employment training programs. An “/f, drafting 

sLll renorted number of draftsmen with a large group identified as drafting 
anf deslgrtechn“lans. A wide range of occupations was reported by 
employers under such titles as press operator, punch press operator, drill 
urLs^operator, rolling machine operator, shear operator, slitter operator, 
LlisheL and buffers, secondary machine operator, burring machine operator, 
ITJZI “muL specific descriptions. These °P«®‘ive® »ere coined in o 
the classification of machine operators so that the significant characteristics 
of this level of job in local industry could be determined. 

Educational Requirements . 

Emolovers varied widely in their assessments of the minimum education 
necessary Lr employment in a particular occupation. A few employers indicated 
that high school grSuatlon is not a requirement for employment even in 

?ra?n?ng! sfch em;roy«rwe^e unLubtedly reporting on the educational statu. 

of some*persons now in their employ, rather than what they * 

or Currently acceptable levels resulting from an extremely 
t^ht^labor supply. Table L-13 indicates the minimum educational requirement 
molt frequently reported for each occupation covered. On this basis, mployers 
reported^23 occupations open to persons not possessing a high school » 

45^ available to high school graduates, 20 occupations for which one or two year 
of tichnica! school are required, 17 occupations for which an 
necessary, and 10 occupations open to college graduates. These occup 

identified in Table L-13. 
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Table L-13 



EDUCATIOHAL REQUIREMENTS, HIRING PRACTICES, ANTICIPATED DEMAND AND SUPPLY 
OF WORKERS IN NON- PROFESSIONAL OCCUPATIONS AS REPCHITED BY MACOMB COIKTY EMPLOYERS, JUNK, 1965 



EDUCATIONAL 

REQUIREMENT 



HIRING 

PRACTICE 



EXPECTED 

EI4PLOYMENT 



AVAIUBLE 

SUPPLY 




PROFESSIONAL. TECMtlCAL. & KINDRED WORKRBR 



Englneere . technical 

Automotive technician 

Metallurgical technician 

Civil & highway technic Ian- aurveyor 

Electrical technician 

Electronics technician 

Chemical technician 

Industrial technician 

Mechanical technician 

Inatrumentatlon technician 

Quality control technician 



18 

66 

120 

45 

10 

36 

31 

139 

104 

486 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

'X 

X 



X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 



Medical & other health workers 

Psychiatric technicians 
Medical/dental technicians 
Registered nurse 
Dental hygenlst 
Dietician 
Hospital attendant 
Nurse's aide 

X-ray technician 



2 

41 

243 

2 

73 

32 

213 

18 



X 



O^^ber Prof 1 . , tech' 1, , & kindred workers 



Accountant 

Architectural draftsmen 
Drafting & design technician 
Advertising and/or commercial art 
Public relations 
Designer 

Production control 
Technical report writer 
Art-photographic 



236 

14 

713 

14 

9 



managers, OFFICIALS. & PROPRIETORS -EXCEPT FARM 



Credit worker 
Paymaster 
General, office 
Postal worker 



& plant managers 



28 

9 

357 

483 



CLERICAL & KINDRED WORKERS 

Secretaries , stenographers . § typists 

Secretaries 

Stenographers 

Typists * 

Bookkeepers 

Bank teller 

Cashiers 

Office machine operators 
Business machine operators 



459 

363 

773 

528 

129 

182 

220 

172 
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<a 






EDUCATICML HIRING EXPECTED AVAIUILE 

RiQUIREMENT PRACTICE EMPLOYMENT SUPPLY 




Qthtr clerical workara 



Stock clerk 
Checkers 

General office worker 
Other clerical & kindred workers 
SALES WORKERS 



404 

102 

578 

543 



X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 




X 

X 

X 




Sales clerk, retail 

Salesmen 

CRAFTSMEN. FOREMEN. & KINDRED WORKERS 



1126 

465 



X 

L 



Construction craftsmen 




X 



Heavy equipment operator 

Bricklayer, mason 

Carpenter 

Electrician 

Painter 

Plasterer 

Plumber, pipe fitter 

Grademen 

Fence erectors 

Foreman-first line supervisor 
Mechanics & repairmen 



73 

106 

299 

319 

132 

14 
159 

4 

15 
1124 




X 

X 

X 

X 

X 




X 



X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 



Air conditioning, refrig., and/or 
heating mechanic 
Appliance repairman 
Auto mechanic 
Aviation mechanic 
Electronics repairmen 
Mechanic-general 

Dispatcher 

Metal craftsmen — except mechanics 



5 

63 

239 

8 

8 

177 

30 




X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 



X 

X 

X 




Heat treat, annealer 
Machine operator 
Mach In Is t- g ene r a 1 
Millwright 

Pattern & model maker 
Secondary machine operator 
Tool and die maker 
Plater 

Other Craftsmen 



49 

7785 

1025 

259 

167 

10 

2293 

43 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 




X 

X 

X 

X 




Plastics worker 
Maintenance men 
Machine set-up 
Seamstress 

Cranemen, .hoist workers 

Linemen & servlcemen-utllity 

Boat builder 

Csfblnet maker 

Printer 

Steam fitter 

Sheet metal worker 

Steel worker 



177 

6 

5 

2 

5 

14 
4 
74 
61 
38 
142 
142 . 



X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 



X 



X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 



X 



X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 



X 



X 



X 



X 

X 

X 



X 

X 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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The survey was not designed to measure employment characteristics of 
occupations for which the college degree is a requirement. The responses 
that indicated the degree requirement were representative of very small 
samplings, except for accountants, registered nurses, dieticians, and 
managers. A significant number of employers indicated college graduation 
is a requirem-ent for employment in these occupations. 

Entry Occupations . 

Employers differed in their indications of entry occupations and 
occupations requiring previous experience. For each occupation wherein 
a significant number of employers reported, some employers indicated that 
experience is a hiring requirement. The consensus of all employers was 
that 42 occupations are entry occupations and 71 occupations require 
experience. Of the 42 entry occupations 

19 are in sales and service 
9 are in stenographic and clerical 
7 are in manufacturing 

3 are in health services 

4 are in agriculture 

In 32 of these 42 occupations, employers reported an adequate or surplus 
supply of available workers. Because these appear to hold the most promise 
for job entry, the ten occupations reported as entry jobs characterized by a 
short supply of available workers were examined in detail. The significant 
characteristics of these occupations are detailed in Table L-14. 

Table L-14 

RANK, EARNINGS, AND EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT FOR OCCUPATIONS 
REPORTED AS ENTRY OCCUPATIONS IN SHORT SUPPLY 
BY MAC(»1B COUNTY EMPLOYERS . 1965 



Occupation 
(all data pertain 
to 1959) 


Rank* 


Median 

Annual 

Earnings** 


Median 
School Years 
Completed 


Percent 
Employed 
Full Year** 


Percent of 
Women in 
Occupation 


Steel Worker 


135 


$6,381. 


10.0 


35.5 


.4 


Fire Fighter 
Law Enforcement 


138 


6,430 


12.1 


94.7 


.2 


Officer 


161 


5,838 


12.2 


91.5 


2.7 


Foundry Workers 


177 


5,312 


8.9 


40.6 


1.7 


Operatives, Man'f'g. 


212 


5,102 


9.4 


42.7 


30.7 


Retail Sales Clerk 


251 


4,202 


12.1 


62.6 


53.6 


Plater 

Hospital attendant. 


260 


5,193 


8.7 


48.4 


4.4 


Nurse'? side 


288 


2,280 


10.6 


54.1 


73.6 


Farm Worker 


316 


1,465 


7.9 


42.0 


10.5 



*Ranked by average annual earnings in 321 occupational gtoups according to the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 



** Based upon data for Detroit Metropolitan Area, 1960. 
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Table L-15 



mPLOYERS' INDICATIONS OF EXPERIENCE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, MACOMB COUNTY, 1965 



OCCUPATIONS DEFINITELY AVAILABLE FOR ENTRY EMPLOYMENT 
(as determined by the significant ratio of responses) 






Employes 

Covered 


Number 

Entry 

Occupation 


of Employer 
Experience 
Required 


s Responding 
Percent of 
Entry Occupations 


PROFESSIONAL, TECMICAL & 










KINDRED WORKERS 


Hospital Attendant 


32 


4 


1 


80.0 


CLERICAL & KINDRED WORKERS 


Typists 


773 


47 


22 


68.1 


Stock Clerk 


404 


11 


7 


61.1 


Checkers 


102 


6 


1 


85.7 


Other Clerical 


543 


64 


42 


60.4 


General Office Worker 


578 


50 


25 


66.6 


SALES WORKERS 
Sales Clerks 


1000 


17 


13 


56.7 


CRAFTSMEN, FOREMEN & 


KINDRED WORKERS 
Plastic Worker 


177 


6 


1 


85.7 


OPERATIVES & KINDRED WORKERS 
Truck Driver 


489 


62 


26 


70.5 


Delivery & route man 


208 


21 


5 


80.8 


Assemblers 


2086 


25 


6 


80.6 


Foundry Worker 


123 


8 


3 


72.7 


Packers and Wrappers 


106 


6 


2 


75.0 


Steel Worker 


142 


6 


1 


85.7 


SERVICE WORKERS EXCEPT PRIVATE 
HOUSEHOLD 


Plant Security Guard 


101 


8 


3 


72.7 


Janitor 


673 


33 


■ 5 


86.8 


LABORERS, EXCEPT FARM & MINE 


Unskilled 


4463 


147 


18 


89.1 
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Table L-16 



EMPLOYERS' INDICATIONS OF EXPERIENCE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, MACOMB COUNTY. 1965 



OCCUPATIONS FOR WHICH A HIGH RATE OF RESPONSE INDICATES 
EXPERIENCE IS REQUIRED FOR EMPLOYMENT 
_ (as determined by the significant ratio of responses) 



Number of 





Employes 

Covered 


Entry 

Occupation 


Experience 

Required 


Percent of 
Entry Occupations 


PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL, 










& KINDRED WORKERS 










Mechanical Technician 


139 


5 


15 


25.0 


Quality Control Technician 


486 


12 


19 


38.7 


Registered Nurse 


243 


5 


11 


31.3 


X-Ray Technician 


18 


1 


6 


14.3 


Accountant 


236 


14 


58 


19.4 


Drafting 6e Design Technician 


707 


15 


41 


26.8 



MANAGERS, OFFICIALS & 
PROPRIETORS -EXCEPT FARM 



General Office, Plant Manager 


357 


39 


65 


37.5 


CLERICAL & KINDRED WORKERS 


Secretaries 


459 


27 


64 


29.7 


Bookkeepers 


528 


47 


74 


38.8 


SALES WORKERS 


Salesmen 


465 


21 


39 


35.0 


CRAFTSMEN, FOREMEN, & 
KINDRED WORKERS 


Heavy Equipment Operator 


73 


5 


11 


31.3 


Bricklayer, Mason 


106 


2 


14 


12.5 


Carpenters' 


299 


6 


21 


22.2 


Electrician 


319 


3 


39 


7.1 


Painter 


132 


7 


18 


28.0 


Plumber, Pipe fitter 


159 


4 


17 


19.0 


Foreman-First line Supervisor 


1124 


12 


85 


12.4 


Auto Mechanic 


2309 


10 


38 


20.8 


Mechanic-General 


177 


6 


21 


22.2 


Machinist-General 


1025 


11 


41 


21.2 


Pattern Sc Model Maker 


167 


2 


12 


14.3 


Tool Sc Die Maker 


2293 


2 


63 


3.1 


Cabinet Maker 


74 


2 


7 


22.2 


Sheet Metal Worker 


142 


2 


13 


13.3 


OPERATIVES Sc KINDRED WORKERS 


Welder & Flame Cutter 


390 


10 


30 


25.0 


SERVICE WORKERS EXCEPT 
PRIVATE HOUSEHOLD 


Practical Nurse 


176 


2 


6 


25.0 



A small number of employers reported very limited employment of 
hospital attendants, nurses' aides, platers, steel workers, foundry 
workers, and farm workers. These are not sufficient indicators that 
these occupations hold promise for job-seekers. In addition, some 
jobs in this group are traditionally hard to fill in times of high 
employment because of their low pay and status, their seasonal nature, 
or arduous working conditions. 

Six employers of fire fighters, an entry occupation, were evenly 
divided over the adequacy of the available supply of persons to fill 
these jobs. Law enforcement officers were reported by four employers 
as in short supply, Pre- employment standards of health, education, 
and other requirements for fire fighters and law enforcement officers 
make these occupations unavailable for many job seekers. 

Employers of 1126 retail sales clerks reported, by a 28 to 23 
margin, that retail sales is an entry occupation, and 25 to 20 that a 
critically short supply exists in the occupstlon. The narrowness of 
these margins of opinion and the looseness of the occupational classi- 
fication do not permit the pin-pointing of specific job opportunities 
for the Inexperienced. Undoubtedly, many of the available jobs are 
attractive only to the marginal worker because of the low pay offered. 

The size of this group makes further detailed examination advisable. 

Table L-15 Indicates those occupations which a significant proportion 
of employers reported as entry jobs. Table L-16 identifies jobs for 
which experience la a hiring requirement. 

Machine Operators . 

The largest single group of employees reported by businesses 
participating in the Survey of Manpower Meeds was reported under the 
entry machine operator . 95 employers reported that they presently 
employ 7785 persons in this category. Because of the size of this 
group and the traditional Importance of this occupation as entry 
employment for young men with few, if any, developed occupational skills, 
a close scrutiny of all reports on the employment of machine operators 
was undertaken. The results of this examination are detailed in Table L-17. 
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Two third! of «11 employer! of machine operator! reported that thia 
occupation can be filled by peraona poaaeaaing a high achool education or 
laaa. Other employer! apecified that technical achool and/or an apprentica- 
ahip ia required for employment. On the aaaumptlon that employer! who 
require poat-hlgh achool educatloh and/or apprentlceahip for machine 
operator! are in reality reporting akllled machlnlata and craftamen, auch 
aa Jig borer operator, thread grinder, tool maker, or die maker, the 31 
return! from theae employer! were atudled aeparately. A comparlaon of the 
infomatlon reported on theae return! concerning educational and experience 
requirement!, expected future demand, and available aupply, aupporta the 
aaaumptlon that the occupation! being reported are highly akllled, rather 
than aeml-akllled. On thia baala, theae 31 returna were aubtracted from the 
total group identified aa machine operator!, and the returna for the latter 
group were re-examined. The newly-defined group of machine operator! haa a 
definitely altered profile. The number of operative! covered by the Survey 
ahrlnka from 7785 to 5692, with a correapondlng Increaae in the craft amen 
occupation!. The moat algnlflcant effect 6f thia re-claaaif Icatlon la the 
diacloaure that one-half of the employer! of machine operator!, identifiable 
aa aeml-akilled operative!, do not anticipate a ahortage of worker! in the 
occupation. For machino operator!, identified aa craft amen by their 
etoployera' education requirement!, 22 of 24 reaponding employer! indicated 
a critically abort aupply of available worker!. 

While the dlvlaion of the reported machine operator! into operative! 
and craftamen on the baala of the educational requirement for entry employ- 
ment alone la not completely reliable, the employer! anticipated need! for 
theae occupation! in the five year period, 1965 to 1970 ia algnlflcant. 
Employer! of the group identified aa operatives predict a decline of 19X in 
the employment of machine operator!. The group identified aa craftamen by 
the algnlflcant education required for entry employment ia expected to 
increaae by 14%. 

Employment Outlook . 

When queried aa to their expected need for employee! during the 1965-70 
period, many employer! were reluctant to predict their future needa for 
apecific akilla. Only one clasalf icatlon, unakilled laborer, waa reported 
aa a declining need, 71 occupatlona were reported aa remaining conatant in 
demand, and employment in 39 occupation! ia expected to increaae by 1970. 

An adequate aupply of available worker! waa reported for 64 occupation!, a 
aurplua aupply for one, buaboy . and a critically abort aupply for 50 
occupation!. (Table L-1357 

The amall return (leaa than one response from each five employer! 
contacted) to the Survey of Manpower Needa ahould be conaldered when viewing 
employer! ' needa for apecific cccupationa. Table L-13 doea not evaluate the 
numbera of employee! reported by each reporting employer. Hiua the opinion 
of the employer of three atenographera ia tabulated aa equal to the opinion of 
the employer of thirty atenographera. Table L-13 indicate! only that reaponae 
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to each queatlon which was moat frequently reported by employera rather 
than the proportion of all poaalble reaponaei. Thia practice la employed 
to emphaalae that the value of the Survey Ilea in the preaentatlon of 
generallaed collective aapecta of local employment, and to dlacourage 
the Survey reaulta from being conaldered In themaelvea aa adequate evidence 
of the quantitative need for apeclflc occupational education programa. 

In aaaeaalng the employera* reports, several factors should be noted. 

The survey was taken at a time of unprecedented high employment which would 
cause the number of Job skills In short supply to be reported rather high. 

The large number of responses indicating that the need for particular trades 
will remain unchanged over the next five years seems unrealistic in view of 
the same high employment factor. Perhaps employers felt that their indication 
of future need for specific occupations might obligate them should this need 
fall to materialise. This interpretation is borne out by the cautious nature 
of some of the written comnents about existing occupational education programs 
in the schools. 



Table L-18 

TOTAL ALL PBRCSMT OF ALL 
EMPLOmS E»QPLOTE&S 

516 516«100X 



Most Young High School Graduates are 
Reasonably Well Prepared for Entry 
Employment. 


157 


30.4 


Young High School Graduates Need a 
Considerable Amount of Additional 
Education and/or Training Before They 
Can Perform Satisfactorily. 


138 


26.7) 

) 

) 

) 

23.1) 


Young High School Graduates are Virtually 
tinemployable Because They Lack Occupational 
Education and Training. 


119 


Bid Not Answer 


102 


19.8 


Do You Find That Employees Who Have Had 
Occupational Training In High School are 
Better Prepared for Entry Jobs in Your Firm? 

Yes 


225 


43.6 


No 


61 


11.8 


No opinion 


72 


14.0) 


Did not answer 


158 


30.6) 



Employers who were contacted by personal interview tended to be more openly 
critical of school programs than the employers who responded by mail. 



Bmployblllty of Job Seekers 



When asked to evaluate the employability of young high school 
graduates who apply for Jobs, employers indicated, by a 5 to 3 margin, 
that high school graduates are virtually unemployable or need a con- 
siderable amount of additional training for satisfactory employment, 
finployers reported, by 4 to 1, that persons with high school occupational 
training are better prepared for employment. Responding employers feel 
that present school programs are meeting their occupational needs very 
wall, or fairly well, by almost 2 to 1. 

Table L-19 



EMPLOYERS' OPIHIQlfS CONCERHIMG OCCUFATIOMAL PROGRAMS 
IH MACOMB COUMTY SCHOOLS 





TOTAL ATiiTi 


PERCENT OF ALL 




EMPLOYERS 


EMPLOYERS 




516 


516-lOOX 


To What Extent do Existing Educational 
Facilities in Macomb County Meet the 
Occupational Training Needs of your 
Company? 






Very well 


38 


OQ Q 

22.5) 


Fairly well 


116 


Poorly 


84 


16.3 


No opinion 


110 


21.3) g 

32.5) 


Did not answer 


168 


Xf You Think Occupational Education and 
Training in the Area Need Improvement, 
Which of the Following Developments Would 
You Support? 






Strengthening of occupational 
programs in the high school. 


159 


30.8 


Area vocational school(s) for 
high school occupational training. 


131 


25.4 


Co-op work-study programs. 


118 


22.9 


More and stronger community college 
occupational programs. 


120 


23.3 



The inference can be made that employers are quite frank in criticizing 
the employability of the high school graduate but reluctant to criticize the 
schools. A significantly large percentage (53.8), of the respondents do not 
have, or declined to reveal, opinions as to the adequacy of occupational 
programs in the public schools. There was fairly uniform support for four 
suggested means of upgrading occupational education programs at the high 
school and community college levels. 
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Table L-20 



EMPLOYERS' ADVICE FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
OCCUPATICmL EDUCATION IN MACOMB COUNTY SCHOOLS 



240 RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT OF ALL 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
240-1001 


Basic education 


44 


18.3 


Specific occupational programs 


78 


32.3 


Economic education 


14 


5.8 


Character traits and attitude Improvement 


104 


43.3 



Employers were more emphatic when they offered their own comnents about 
the specific improvements in school programs which are required to upgrade 
the employability of job seekers. Two of every five recommendations were 
for education to improve attitudes and basic character} one of every three 
was for specific occupational programs, and one of five recoHmended improved 
basic education, A small number of employers requested economic education 
so that the new employee would have an appreciation of the free enterprise 
system. 

In-service Training . 

Employers were asked which types of formal training programs are being 
operated for the in-service training of their workers. The answers are 
detailed by type and size of business in Table L-21. 

The most frequently reported training program was apprenticeship, with 
almost half of the 171 programs reported by manufacturing companies. 
Employers reported 91 supervisory training programs, and 69 technician 
training programs. As expected, many employers operate more than a single 
program. The larger companies (measured by number of workers reported) 
operate the greatest number of programs, but even the 170 employers of 1 to 
10 workers reported 98 training programs. Obviously, these reports indicate 
nothing about the depth or extensiveness of the training programs. In a few 
cases wherein small companies reported several training programs, it is 
reasonable to assume that the definition used for a training program is a 
very loose one. 

One purpose of the Survey was the identification of employers' Interest 
in partlcipatlftg with the schools to serve or upgrade their training needs. 
The results of this measurement are detailed in Table L-22. 
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Employers Indicated an Interest In using the public schools for 
234 training programs} or 63. 3X of the 370 programs reported. Least 
Interest was reported by employers of 500 or more workers. Indicating 
that these employers are equipped to meet their own training needs, 
or that satisfactory arrangements with public Institutions have been 
provided already. The positive respondents to this query should be 
the objective of further Inquiry by Macomb County Community College. 

Qualification of the Survey of Manpower Needs . 

Employer surveys, such as the one taken In connection with this 
study, have limitations and should be used with caution. Mr. Sol Swerdloff, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor, speaking at 
a June 25, 1964 conference, conmented on this technique as follows: 

"This method has certain drawbacks. Few companies or other 
employers devote time to making long-term projections of 
their activity or manpower requirements, and thus most 
employers tend to make only a hasty guess when confronted 
with a request for the number of workers they will need In 
some future year. Even If all employers guessed correctly, 
they could not provide the data for firms not now In existence 
but which will be created In the future. The smomatlon of 
employers' reports, therefore, has often resulted In pro- 
jections of manpower requirements which appeared to be un- 
reasonable. . . " 

Many of the returned Survey questionnaires were Incomplete, Indicating 
that the Information sought was not available, too detailed, or regarded as 
confidential by the employer. Other returns contained contradictions which 
Indicated that the questionnaire Itself was confusing to persons who were 
desirous of cooperating with the study. The reliability of a completed 
questionnaire derives from the knowledgeablllty of the person wiio Is 
supplying the Information. This knowledgeablllty can only be assumed for 
malled-ln responses. Financial and manpower resources for this study were 
too limited to permit extensive personal Interviewing of employers. This 
factor and an apparent apathy of many Macomb employers concerning this 
study were responsible for the low proportion of responses to the Survey. 

The 'moment of time' fallacy must be considered In evaluating the 
significance of questionnaire responses. June, 1965, during which the 
employer survey data was collected, was a period of exceptionally high 
employment. It Is a fairly safe assumption that employers' Indications 
of skills needs, and the availability of workers differ markedly from 
the same measurements taken In June, 1964, or perhaps, June, 1966. It 
can be assumed, however, that educational and experience requlremants, 
at least as reportad, would remain more consistent. 



EXISTING VOCiVTIONAL PROGRAMS AND FACILITIES 
IN MACOMB COUNTY HIGH SCHOOLS 











Only one student in every 
eight is enrolled in a re- 
imbursed vocational program. 

Only three of every ten are 
enrolled in any vocational program, 
yet seven of every ten enter the 
work force upon high school grad- 
uation. 














VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN MACCMB COUNTy 



T3rpes of MeaBurements 

survey has undertaken a number of measurements and evaluations of 
the status and adequacy of the existing vocational education programs 

Macomb County high schools. A special committee of the 
Citizens Advisory Committee compiled the first detailed balance sheet 
ever prepared for any educational curriculum in Macomb County. The 
complete report of this district-by^istrict inventory of vocational 
programs, enrollments, and facilities has been forwarded to the superin- 
tendents and vocational directors of the County school districts for 

r interest and significance 

renorL^n^ ^ educators and the public are summarized below. Summary 
^orts of vocatioml education reactions and evaluations by students, 

^l^ed*’ school principals, and guidance counselors are also 

The complete tabulations of the survey of Macomb County's 1965 

the responLs o^these 

students convey strong implications of needed improvements in school 

County-wide attempt to solicit 

students opinions as one basis for the evaluation of school services 
Responses are separately reported by students' sex, types of school ’ 
attended, students programs of study, and students' indications of 
academic ranking. These reports deserve the careful study of County 
school administrators, teachers, and counselors. ^ 



Conclusions 



From these survey activities and data from State reports on voca- 

ratrpic^e^”JLaf in Macomb County, a fairly accu- 

rate picture of local efforts in,«yocational education can be drawn. 

In sumMry, these sources Indleare that Macomb County vocational 
education efforts compare fayor*^ with vocational education in other 
counties in Michigan, but can be described as inadequate, when 
compared to the needs of a larg e proportion of Macomb Cnim tv high~ 
£ c . hool st^ents for such training. Reports 

County school districts indicate that 
County high school graduates did not enroll in four- 
year or two-year colleges or in business or trade schools. This large 
proportion of graduates who leave high school to enter directly into 
the work force is double the number of persons who prepared for employ- 
^ school vocational program, and five times the 

County students who are enrolled in a vocational pro- 
gram which meets the minimum state standards for re-imbursement . 



Costs of Vocational Education. 



Vocational education programs are among the most costly services 
which the public school is expected to provide. The more sophisticated 
programs and the specialised terminal portions of vocational programs 
are costliest. The explanation for the underdevelopment and low en- 
rollments in vocational programs which meet the State-determined stand- 
ards for reimbursement is found in the examination of the financial con- 
dition of Macomb County school districts. Graph V-1 illustrates the 
most significant financial problem whi’ch affects Macomb County school 
districts. The school age population increase of most County districts 
has been so large that serious dislocation has resulted for the local 
district's ability to maintain the standards of its educational programs. 
For the five-year period 1959-64, 19 of the 21 local school districts 
experienced a reduction in the tax base, when measured as the State 
Equalized Valuation per membership child in the district. In most of 
these districts, the loss in tax base per membership child has been 
roughly proportional to the increase in memberships during the 1959-64 
period. 

One purpose of state and federal-derived support for vocational 
education programs is to encourage greater local effort to provide such 
programs. However, financially-pressed districts frequently cannot par- 
ticipate in the reimbursement. School districts which have the local 
financial resources to provide vocational facilities and to hire vo- 
cationally certifiable teachers are thereby enabled to qualify for re- 
imbursement of vocational programs. A comparison of the per capita op- 
erating costs of Macomb County school districts (Graph V-2) and the 
vocational programs reimbursement per student enrolled in grades 11 and 
12 (Graph V— 3) illustrates this relationship. Only two County districts 
with per capita operating costs below the median for all County districts 
in 1964-65, received vocational reimbursements at per capita rates above 
the median for all County districts. In both of these schools, extremqly 
small 11th and 12th grade enrollments caused the reimbursement of a 
single modest vocational program to reflect this apparent affluence. The 
two County districts with per capita expenditures significantly above 
County-wide levels also receive vocational reimbursements at per capita 
level well above the other County districts. It is likely that local 
educational leadership in these districts is partly responsible for high- 
er levels of local education expenditures and for vocational education 
programs which achieve higher rates of reimbursement. 

Complicating the problems for local districts which result from 
the County's position as the fastest-growing county in Michigan is the 
extent to which the balance of total public school costs have been 
shifted from state-derived support to local resources during the ten- 
year period from 1954-55 to 1964-65. Graph V-4 illustrates this si- 
tuation as it affects all of Michigan’s school districts. The local 
district's share of financing the public schools increased from 38% in 
1954-55 to 50.2% in 1964-65, while the state share decreased from 57.7% 
to 46.4% over the same period. Table V— 5 indicates that state support 
per student has been raised by the Legislature during recent years, 
but not on a scale which is in proportion with the increasing costs 
of providing public education. 



CONFAIISOK OF INCRBiiSKS IN 1B8ZDEHT MEMBERSHIPS AMD DECREASES III 
STATE EQUALIZED ?ALUATI0II8 PER RESIDENT MEMBERSHIP 
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Macomb County Avarafa 










V-2 

PER CAPITA OPKATING COSTS 
COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



Pltagerild 
Van Dyke 
South Lake 
Warren Cone. 
Center Line 
Lakevleir 
East Detroit 
]^. Clenene 
Romeo 
Roeeville 
St. Clair Shores 
Eraser 
Cllntondale 
Warren Wbods 
Chippewa Valley 
Utica 

L*Anse Creuse 
New Haven 
Anchor Bay 
Richmond 







^ 301i.70 



Armada 



V-3 

VOCATIONAL PROGRAM RIIMIURS8MBNT8 PBR STUDENT IN GRADES 11 AND 12 
MACOMB COUNTY iUBLIC HIGH tOlOOLS liSA-fiS 



Van Dyka 

Fitzgerald 

Armada 

Mt . Clement 
Romeo 

Richmond 
South Lake 
Center Line 
Prater 

Warren Conaolidated 

L'Ante Creuse 

Clintondale 

Lakevlev 

Roteville 

St. Clair Shoret 

Utica 

Eatt Detroit 
Anchor Bay 
Chippewa Valley 
New Haven 
Warren Woodt 

County Average 




Homemaking relmburtementt not included 
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V-5 

CURRENT operation REVENUE RECEIPTS PER PUPIL 
AND PERCENT BY SOURCE FOR THE PERIOD 1959-60 TO 1964»65 



School 

Years 


Local Property 
Tax 


State Taxes 


Other 


Total 


1959-60 


$170 (47.4%) 


$174 (48. 4X) 


$15 


(4.2%) 


$359 


1960-61 


185 (49.7 ) 


171 (46.0 ) 


16 


(4.3 ) 


372 


1961-62 


192 (50.4 ) 


172 (45.1 ) 


17 


(4.5 ) 


381 


1962-63 


198 (49.2 ) 


189 (47.0 ) 


16 


(3.8 ) 


403 


1963-64 


208 (50.5 ) 


188 (45.8 )* 


15 


(3.7 )* 


411* 


1964-65 


215 (50.2 ) 


199 (46.4 )* 


15 


(3.4 )* 


429* 


^Estimated 











Increases in state aid have been reduced in effectiveness by 
legislative exemption from full local taxation of the personal and real 
property of special groups such as veterans, elderly p'ersons, and manu" 
facturers. The State Tax Board hai required changes in assessing prac- 
tices which are reducing the tax base in some school districts. 

Graph V-6 indicates the sources of funds for local programs of 
vocational education in Michigan for the biennium, 1962-64. 

State support for vocational education in the local districts 
equalled or surpassed federal support from 1949-50 to 1959-60. Since 
the latter year, however, state support- has remained virtually 
unchanged, while federal funds have Increased. 



Vocational Enrollments 



A major obstacle to efforts to summarize numerically the extent 
of vocational education in Macomb County is presented by the wide- 
spread confusion over the definition of the term "vocational education". 
Both the broad and narrow outlines of the topic are found in Guide- 
lines for Establishing Trade and Technical Education Programs . 

Vocational Education 



Education designed to develop skills , abilities, 
understandings, attitudes, work habits and apprecia- 
tions, encompassing knowledge and information needed 
by workers to enter and make progress in employment 
on a useful and productive basis. It is an Integral 
part of the total education program and contributes 
toward the development of good citizens by develop- 
ing their physical, social, civic, cultural and 
economic competencies. 



^Lynn M. Bartlett, (Division of Vocational Education Department of 
Public Instruction; Lansing, Michigan, 1965) Bulletin No. 2147. 
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SOURCES OF FUNDS USED FOR LOCAL PROGRAMS OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN MICHIGAN FOR THE BIENNIUM, 1962-64 
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Rtiaburiable Vocational Progrta 



A clast or curriculum offsrsd through s public school 
or teacher- training institution which it organised and 
conducted in accordance with the provisions of the State 
Plan for Vocational Education approved by the United 
States Office of Education. Such programs are eligible 
to receive funds from the state (from state and federal 
vocational education appropriations) to cover, in part, 
certain costs already Incurred. 



Under the above definition for Vocational Education , student enroll- 
ments in homemaking, and single or unrelated courses in industrial arts 
or vocational subjects can be Included in the measurement of vocational 
education enrollments. This broad definition has been applied by many 
Macomb County administrators in their contacts with Survey personnel. 
Local directors of Vocational Education, however, usually adhere to the 
narrower limits of Reimbursable Vocational Programs as their definition 
of Vocational Education. 

Vocational directors are oriented toward the conceptions of Voca- 
tional Education which have become traditional since rhe passage of the 
Smith-Hughes Act in 1917. Reimbursement under Smith-Hughes required that 
the following standards be met: 

1. Vocational certification of the Instructor. 

2. Relatedness of the course to a specific occupational 
area within the Smith-Hughes spectrum of agriculture, 
trade and industry, office, and distributive education. 

3. Length of the dally instruction period (2 hours dally 
minimum in shop classes and 1 hour of related 
instruction) . 

Under the 1965 Michigan State Plan for Vocational Education, the 
requirements for teacher-certification have been liberalised, the occupa- 
tional areas have been broadened to Include programs in any occupations 
excepting the professions, and the instructional time requirements have 
been opened to a more liberal interpretation. Under the new Plan, 
vocational program students are required to identify with a specific 
occupational goal. It remains to be demonstrated whether local voca- 
tional educators or the State Division of Vocational Education will 
change their thinking and policies significantly from the traditional 
Smith-Hughes concepts. 

Under the latitude provided by these differing definitions of Voca- 
tional Education, it is not surprising that vocational enrollments are 
reported by high school principals as ranging from 13 to 63 percent. 
Senior boys reported a range of 6 to 32 percent for vocational enroll- 
ments in the 22 public high schools in Macomb County. The corresponding 
range of vocational enrollments reported by public high school girls was 
from 30 to 57 percent. The high vocational enrollments for girls results 
from the popularity of office occupations programs. Table V-7 indicates 
vocational enrollments by schools. 
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V-7 

VOCATIONAL ENROLLMENTS AS INDICATED BY 
MACOMB COUNTY PUBLIC HIGH SENIORS. Mtv. 1965 



High School 


a: !■ 1 

Percents 

Boys 




Girls 


Anchor Bay 


12 


42 


Armada 


17 


30 


Center Line 


30 


40 


Chippewa Valley 


12 


30 


Cllntondale 


27 


51 


East Detroit 


25 


57 


Fitegerald 


21 


31 


Fraser 


20 


42 


Lakeview 


14 


38 


L'Anse Creuse 


29 


42 


Mt. Clemens 


20 


38 


New Haven 


13 


50 


Richmond 


22 


40 


Romeo 


6 


33 


Roseville 


32 


56 


St. Clair Shores 


19 


32 


South Lake 


20 


46 


Utica 


22 


40 


Van Dyke 


22 


47 


Warren Couslno 


31 


44 


Warren High 


24 


40 



Table V-8 Indicates Macomb County high school enrollments In 
reimbursed vocational programs in 1963-64 and 1964-65. Approximately 
one of every eight Macomb County 11th and 12th grade students is 
enrolled in a reimbursed vocational program. 

V-8 

ENROLLMENTS IN REIMBURSED VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
IN MACOMB COUNTY HIGH SCHOOLS 



PERCENT 

1963-64 1964-65 OF CHANGE 



Trade and Industry 


1011 


944 


- 6.6 


Distributive 


266 


312 


+17.3 


Office 


331 


381 


+15.1 


Agr iculture 


118 


138 


+16.9 


County, excluding Homemaking 


1726 


1775 


+ 2.8 


Homemaking 


3781 


3893 


+ 3.0 


County Totals 


5507 


5668 


2.9 
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It will b« not«d that homemaking enrollments and reimbursements 
have been extracted before certain measurements of vocational programs 
have been made. This is not an attempt to downgrade or eliminate 
homemaking, for this curriculum area has excellent educational values. 
It was deemed proper, however, to extract homemaking data from voca- 
tional education data in order to present an accurate picture of 
vocational education in Macomb County. Homemaking, as ijt' is presently 
offered in Macomb County, is general education, rather than vocational 
(i.e., oriented toward the development of specific employable skills 
which can be exploited in the local labor market). 

Table V-9 compares voca^tional enrollments in four regions of 
Macomb County. The regions have been identified as one logical 
pattern for the establishment of the proposed Area Occupational 
Education Centers, "nie South West Area which includes 27.6% of 11th 
and 12th grade enrollments recalves 44.2% of all vocational reimburse- 
ments in Macomb County. 

V-9 

ENROLLMENTS IN GRADES 11 AND 12 IN MACOMB COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



COMPARED WITH VOCATIONAL EDUCATION REIMBURSEMENTS 1964-65 



SEPTEMBER, 1964 
ENROLLMENT 

area Grades 11-12 


PERCENT OF 
COUNTY TOTAL 


VOCATIONAL 

REIMBURSEMENT 


PERCENT OF 
COUNTY TOTAL 


North Area 


1060 


8.15 


$ 7,900.15 


7.7 


Central Area 


3412 


26.23 


19,368.83 


19.0 


South East Area 


4941 


38.0 


29,444.88 


29.1 


South West Area 


3592 


27.63 


44,976.25 


44.2 


Macomb County Totals 
• 


13,005 


100.01 


$101,690.11 


100.0 



North Area: Anchor Bay, Armada, New Haven, Richmond, Romeo. 

Central Area: Chippewa Valley, Cllntondale, Fraser, L'Anse Creuse, Mt. Clemens 

Utica. 

South East Area:East Detroit, Lakevlew, Roseville, St. Clair Shores, South Lake. 
South West Area:Center Line, Fltsgerald, Van Dyke, Warren, Warren Woods ^ 
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Vocational Ccrtlf lea t Ion . 



Graph V-10 Indlcataa tha distribution of the 83 vocationally certi- 
fied teachers In Macomb County high schools by program areas. 

V-10 

CERTIFICATION OF VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 



BUSINESS 

EDUCATION 



INDUSTRIAL 

EDUCATION 



HOME 

ECONOMICS 



DISTRIBUTIVE 

EDUCATION 



TECHNICAL 

EDUCATION 



AIJRICULTURE 




CERTIFIED 




TOTAL TEACHERS 



284 
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MACOMB COUNTY PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS' VIEWS 
ON VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

High school principals exert considerable influence upon the direction 
of secondary education. Not only are they in the best position to know all 
aspects of their schools, but their opinions and attitudes very often trans- 
late into procedures, policies, and programs. The responses of each of the 
twenty-two public high school principals in Macomb County to questions measur- 

ing present vocational programs and the need for improved programs were obtain- 
ed through personal interviews. p 6 were oocain 

Dropouts . 

Students in the 10th, 11th, and 12th grades of Macomb County public high 
schools who dropped out of school during the 1964-65 school year, including® 

1965” graduated .nor returned in September, 

PrnlecHrx, fj* ' 6-34% of the total who enrolled in September, 1964. 

Rejecting the same dropout rate for three years to cover the spL of grades 

10 to 12 indicates that 19.1% of the students entering grade l^do not 

plete grade 12. While this is a single. year measurement, the conclttto^s 

comparable to the findings of more sophisticated studies of dropout rates 
taken nation-wide. ^ races 

Program Enrollments . 

principals, 11th and 12th grade students 
are divided among the three programs of study as indicated: 



College Preparatory 
General 

Vocational or Occupational 



37% 

31% 

32% 



Vocational Program Costs. 



oa were asked "What is the cost, in your school, of vocational 

education as compared to general education?" Answers were recorded as the 
ratio of vocational education costs to general education costs. Twenty 
respondents indicated that vocational education is more expensive. The 
mos requently expressed opinion was that vocational education is 1% times 
is toice^arcostir^ education; five principals thought vocational education 




Expense Ratio 



No. of Responses 



1 to 1 
ih to 1 

2 to 1 
2% to 1 

3 to 1 

More than 3 to 1 
No Opinion 



1 

11 

5 

3 

0 

1 

1 



o 

ERIC 
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Present Programs. 

Prlnclpels were asked to rate the adequacy In their schools of fourteen 
various services, programs, or activities which are closely associated with 
vocational education. The composite responses below indicate that principals 
believe considerably more attention should be given to these aspects of the 
high school program. 

PRINCIPALS' RATING OF VOCATIONAL SERVICES IN 
MACOMB COUNTY PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 1965 



Rating scale (4) Exceptionally good 



(3) Adequate 

(2) Less than adequate 

(1) Very poor 

(0) Not being done 



Job placement service 




Cooperative occupational 
training 




Continuing and adult 
education 




Testing for abilities and 
aptitudes 




Follow-up and counseling of 
dropouts 




Laboratory facilities for 
vocational education 




Competency of vocational 
teachers 




Liaison with employment 
service 




Counseling time per student 




Industrial arts programs 




Economic education 




Follow-up studies of graduates 




Articulation between high 
schools and colleges 




Revision of vocational- 
technical curriculum 
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Moft high school* are providing counseling personnel at a ratio of one 
counselor for each 300 students which is the minimum reconmended by accredit- 
ing agencies. While there are several factors which determine a student's 
course of study, and no one factor is applied to the exclusion of the others, 
most principals indicated that the student's own choice has more weight than 
either the choice of his parents or the recommendation of the school. 

Two- thirds of the principals stated that staff personnel, usually 
counselors, are assigned to contacting students who drop out of school. 

Such contacts are confined, however, to those students who indicate their 
intent to leave school before actually leaving. There is little evidence 
that students who leave without giving prior notice are contacted other 
than to confirm their status. Students who give notice of their decision 
to leave school are encouraged to remain in school. 

Principals indicated that all schools perfoxH some placement of their 
graduates, but only one of the 22 schools has a formalised placement service. 

In most situations students are referred, generally thrbugh a member of the 
counseling staff, upon requests from employers. Only one of the high schools 
provides plscement services during the summer months. 

Program Expansion . 

Principals are of the opinion that many of the students enrolled in 
college preparatory and general programs would benefit by enrollment in one 
of their present vocationel programs. An average of all responses indicates 
that 25% of those not on vocational programs would benefit by participation 
in a vocational program that presently is being offered. 

There was a wide divergence of opinion regarding the numbers of students 
the high schools could prepare for meaningful Job entry by expanded use of 
existing facilities. A few high school principals indicated that their present 
facilities are utilized to capacity. Others stated that the use of facilities 
could be expanded, but that vocational teachers were unavailable. About half 
of the principals indicated that their present facilities could accommodate 
expansion of some programs of vocational education. 

In none of the schools were all vocational laboratories in use, for 
vocational instruction only the entire school day. While some laboratories 
are adaptable to regular academic instruction, other facilities such as 
machine shops, drafting rooms, and graphic arts laboratories may be used 
practically only for their specific purposes. Vocational- technical labora- 
tories are utilized for vocational instruction about 70 percent of the school 
day. 



There is more intensive utilisation of vocational teaching personnel 
than of vocational facilities. Vocational teachers frequently have other 
teaching, supervisory, or preparatory assignments in addition to their 
vocational classes. The survey indicates that vocational teachers are 
engaged in teaching vocational subjects about M5 to 90% of their "in- 
class" time. 

of Student Preparation. 

When asked what proportitii of their graduates leave school without 
adequate preparation for further education or for direct employment, the 
principals' answers were as high as 80% with an average of 21.1%. The wide 
range of answers indicate differing personal philosophies of the purposes 
of high school education rather than differences in the quality of education 
among the schools. Ivery principal agreed that at least some of his students 
are graduating without adequate preparation for his next step in life. 

I 

If a wider choice of vocational programs were available, principals 
believe such programs would benefit over one-third of those students presently 
enrolled in non-vocational programs. 

Means of Improving Vocational Education . 

When asked how Macomb County high schools should conduct programs in 
vocational education, 15 of 22 principals favor area vocational schools 
providing a nuich wider choice of programs than local schools are able to 
offer. The responses were as follows: 

No. of 

Responses 

Within the individual schools for their own 



students 1 

Through jirea vocational high schools which 
would enroll selected students on a full- 
time basis 1 



Through area— vocational high schools which 
would share the students time with the home 
high school on a half-day, alternate week, 



or other arrangement 15 

Through the County Community College .... 2 

gy sharing students, programs and facilities 

among neighboring dlstrlcts-a decentralised 

arrangement 2 

Other - describe 0 
















With th« •xctption of ono high ichool, crodit roquir«Mnts for 
graduation aro tha saBa for all atudanta, ragardlaaa of prograa. 
lowavar, in practica, tha vocational progran atudant aay ba raquirad 
to attend achool for nora class hours daily. This incraaaad attand- 
anca is raquirad to sMat both tha miniaui acadaaic cradit raquiraaanta 
for graduation and tha ainiaua class hours of participation for ra* 
iaburaaaant of tha vocational pre^ptaa. Tvo Macoi^ County schools 
axtand tha daily achadula by ona hour to aaat tha naads of studants 
in vocational prograas. 

In an effort to dataraina local iapact of tha Vocational Iducation 
Act of 1963, principals vara aakad if nan vocational prograas had baan 
initiated that could ba attributed to tha Act. light high schools have 
davalopad new prograas priaarily bacauaa of tha financial assistanea 
which tha Vocational Act of 1963 providaa. All are larger schools in 
tha scfUtham half of Maeoab County. 



vaRLnmMi. QUIDAIIGI 



Prsliminary to the full effectiveneet of vocetionel programe end 
fecilitiea vlthin the echool ie the etudent'e Identif icetion of etteineble 
end eetiefying pereonel career goale. The adoleecent neede aeeietance in 
Identifying the relationehip which exiete between hie own pattern of 
aptitiidee and intereete and the pattern required for effective performance 
in an occupation. Thie aeeietance cannot begin too early, for aa Baer 
eaya, **From childhood on, individuala need an organized program of counael- 
ing and group proceaaea deaigned to help them aaaeaa the meaning of 
occupational experiencea and project new experiencea for further teating . . 
Occupational experience ia an eaaential part of an individual 'a orientation 
and induction into hia culture".^ Only after the atudent haa eatabliahed 
for himaelf what he wanta to achieve can the available educational 
opportunitiea be fully utilized. 

Vocational goala need not be permanent and peraiatency of goala ia 
not neceaaarily a virtue. A at^y of 507 Merit acholara indicated that 
almoat one half of the total group changed their vocational choice between 
the aenior year of high achool and the Junior year of college. It ahould 
be the purpoae of the achool to encourage the atudent toward more realiatic 
choicea aa he learna more about hia own abilitiea and more about occupa- 
tional choicea. Goal-oriented high achool atudenta can be progranmed into 
the moat appropriate courae of atudy available within the achool. 

Studenta poaaeaaing vocational goala char ac ter iatically perform better 
academically, and are leaa likely to terminate achool before aucceaaful 
completion. 

There ia little evidence of aucceaa on the part of achoola in 
identifying the atudent with a vocational goal of hia own chooaing. 

Beaulta of a recent aurvey^ covering 440,000 atudenta in high achoola 
throughout the United Statea indicate that the great majority of young 
people do not make an appropriate choice of career while attending high 
achool. Of the 5078 high achool aeniora reaponding to a queationnaire 
of the Macomb Occupational Education Survey, 24.1% did not identify 
themaelvea with the college preparatory program or a vocational program. 

Of the total atudenta reporting to the Macomb aurvey, 62% indicated that 
they had received little or no help in high achool in making poat-high 
achool plana. In both aurveya the problem of non-direction waa found to 
be moat acute with the general program atudent. In Macomb County, 75 
percent of the general program atudenta reported little or no help in 
planning what to do after high achool. If the high achool general program 
haa valuea, theae are not evident to the atudenta. Only 35 percent of the 
general program atudenta aaid their achool program fit their future goala. 



^Max F. Baer and Edward C. Roeber, Occupational Information , (Chicago, 
Science leaearch Aaaociatea, Inc., Chicago, 1964J p . 46 . 

^Project Talent. 
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Th« corr«»ponding figure for the college-bound wee 77 percent, end for the 
bueinesi etudente, 71 percent. Theee figures indicate that vocational 
guidance eervice in the achool must be expanded and upgraded. 

Dr. James B. Conant, in speaking before the "Conference on Unemployed, 
Out-of-School Youth in Urban Areas", stated that "This expansion of the 
school’s function will cost money and will mean additional staff -- at least 
•a doubling of the guidance staff in most of the large cities; but the 
expense is necessary, for vocational and educational guidance must be a 
continuing process to help assure a smooth transition frcro school to the 

world of work." 

In order to assess the present state of vocational guidance in 
Macomb County high schools, guidance counselors were requested to supply 
information to the Survey. Of the 65 counselors indicated as being on 
the staffs of the public senior high schools of Macomb County, 33 responded 
to a questionnaire from the Survey. 

The responses to the question "Circle the level of education that 
applies to you" were as follows: 

70X indicated possession of a masters degree 
or more Incounseling and guidance 

21X indicated having a masters degree in eduoflMon with 
some graduate course work in counseling and guidance 

9X indicated they did not have the masters degree but 
had some graduate work in counseling and guidance 

The number of students assigned to each counselor varied from 250 to 
600. The average student load per counselor was 332. The most frequent 
(modal) response was 300 students per counselor. Student reaction to the 
adequacy of vocational guidance service, reported below. Indicates that a 
siglnlf leant ly smaller ratio, perhaps 150 students per counselor, deserves 
serious consideration. 

The effectiveness of the counselors' services is proportional to the 
amount of time they have available for counseling. Counselors Indicated 
the following time utilisation: 



Average 



Counseling 55X 
Administration 9X 
Teaching 

Clerical Work 22X 
Other 371 



Based upon a 180 day school year, with seven In-school work hours per 
day, application of the above counseling rate of 55X would permit 693 
counseling hours per year, or 2.1 hours per student yearly. Obviously, 
not every student receives this amount of personal counseling, nor is this 
an adequate measure of the need of many students for counseling services. 

In the utilisation of available counseling time, counselors indicated 
the following ranking of effectiveness in dealing with student problems. 



COUNSELORS' INDICATION OP EFFECTIVENESS 
IN DEALING WITH STUDENT PROBLEMS 



Problem Area Degree of Effectiveness 

(percent of responses) 







1 


2 


3 


4 


Counseling 


on School Problems 


18 


47 


22 


13 


Counseling 


on Personal Problems 


26 


17 


22 


35 


Counseling 


on Vocational Choice 


9 


22 


43 


26 


Counseling 


on College Education 


52 


17 


9 


22 



1 ■ most effective 
4 * least effective 



In the significant area of vocational choice, 9% of the counselors 
felt they were most effective and 26% felt they were least effective. 

A similar evaluation of counseling services was asked of the high 
school seniors. Comparison of their ratings with that of the counselors 
reflects some interesting similarities and differences: 



COMPARISON OF SENKHS' AND COUNSELORS' RATING OF 
COUNSELING EFFECTIVENESS IN STUDENT PROBLEM AREAS 





Seniors 


Counselors 


Counseling on School Problems 


4 


J. 


Counseling on Personal Problems 


1 


3 


Counseling on Vocational Choice 


3 


4 


Counseling on College Education 


2 


2 


1 ■ most effective 






4 ■ least effective 







These comparisons indicate that counselors and students agree that 
counseling on vocational choice is least effective, and that counseling 
on college education Is adequate. 

The confidence expressed in the quality of counseling on college 
education Is not surprising and results from a relative harmony of factors; 

* Counselors have extensive personal experience in the area of 
college matters. 

* The high school program is generally suitable to the attainment of 
the college-entry goal. 
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* The itudent has established his immediate goal — college education. 

The non-college bound are not so fortunate. These students are less 
apt to have determined their career goals. (24.1% of 1965 Macomb County 
seniors Indicated their school program as 'general'.)* Counselors are on 
less certain ground when advising on vocational choices and employment 
opportunities. Reliable Infoimatlon about job opportunities in non- 
professional occupations is not readily available, nor is information 
as to what school training will open up these jobs to the high school 
graduate. Even when the counselor has such information, the school may 
not be able to provide the recommended educational experiences. The local 
findings are reinforced by information extracted from a nation-wide 
survey of high school students taken by Purdue University. In the Purdue 
poll, high students indicated by a 7 to 1 margin that the high school 
programs favor the college-goer over the non-college bound student. 

Students indicated that the vocational programs were most in need of 
upgrading. 3 

The Survey reviewed the testing programs utilized in Macomb County 
junior high schools to determine the extent to which standardized Interest 
tests are used as one basis for assisting the student to make a high 
school program choice compatible with his Interests and aptitudes. 



STANDARDIZED TEST USED IN MACOMB COUNTY GRADES 7 to 9 



Types of Tests 


Districts 

Using 


Frequency 


Intelligence Tests 


20 


31 


Scholastic Aptitude Batteries 


20 


27 


Scholastic Achievement Tests 


20 


45 


Interest Inventories 


5 


5 


Total 




108 



There is extensive use of standardized tests in grades 7, 8, and 9. 

It is significant, however, that Interest Inventory testing comprises 
only 5X of the total testing program and is offered by only 5 of the 21 
public school districts. No testing of non-scholastic aptitudes is 
undertaken as a part of the normal testing program. 

High school counselors indicated that the results of standardized 
tests are used in counseling students for vocational and academic choices. 
Counselors reported that students are informed of test results, and in 
some cases, parents are also advised of test findings. Most counselors 
are reasonably satisfied with the extent of their current testing program. 
A few counselors professed the opinion that the amount of test data was 
excessive compared to the time available for its practical utilization. 

Counselors in districts which do not have testing specialists on the 
regular staff indicated the desirability of adding such personnel. 



O 

Youth ' s Attitude Toward School . Teenage Employment Problems, and 
Women Working . Measurements and Research Center, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana, January, 1965. p. 4. 
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The Macomb County survey of high school seniors indicates that the 
majority of non-college bound students fail to develop appropriate 
educational and occupational goals. Two-thirds of the general program 
students indicated their intent to go directly to work after high school, 
yet they were not preparing for this in a vocational program. Counselors 
indicated the following obstacles to the development of goals by the 
non-college-bound student. These responses are listed in the order of 
frequency reported: 

1. Counselors lack the time to work adequately with 
students . 

2. The attitudes of the community and the school emphasise 
the needs of the college-bound student, 

3. The college-bound students form a "peer" group and 
to be identified as non-college bound may be 
considered an admission of failure. 

4. Some students are under parental pressure to attend 
college regardless of their scholarship. 

5. Students lack understanding of the various occupa- 
tional fielcfs and have no frame of reference on 
which to base a vocational decision. 

6. Adequate vocational programs and facilities are 
not available. 

7. Counselors do not have reliable information as to 
current employment opportunities and future 
employment trends. 



Recommendations 



It is recommended that the exploratory function of the junior high 
grades be re- identified, broadened, and emphasized. Industrial arts, 
homemaking, music, art, and other programs which provide opportunities for 
vocational and career exploration, should be widely available, imagina- 
tively developed, and creatively taught. Opportunity should be provided 
for the child to discover his own interests and aptitudes through school 
experiences . 

It is recommended that every student should have the benefit of 
interest and aptitude testing and the interpretation of the results of 
such tests prior to the selection of his high school program. Every 
student should be fully informed of the nature and purposes of the high 
school programs which are available to him. 

It is recommended that efforts be made to identify each potential early 
school-leaver and to provide testing, remedial, and counseling services 
which will improve the potential school-leaver's chances for retention and 
success in a School program appropriate to his abilities and interests. 
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MACOMB COUNTY SENIORS BY CURRICULUM. 1968 




PLANS AFTER GRADUATION 

Other School 3.7 



Undecided 2.5 





RESPONSES TO SELECTED QUESTIONS BY MACOMB COUNTY 
HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS GROUPED BY PROGRAMS OP STUDY 

May, 1965 



RANK IN CLASS 
College prep 

Vocational 



General 

If wider choice had been 
available, definitely q 
or probably would 
have taken a vocation- '' 



al program 



Plan to attend 
College now 



If yes, plan to 
attend Macomb County 
Community College 



Received little or no 
help in making plans 
for after high school 



Chose high school 
program which fit 
own career goals 



Plan to go directly 
to work after high 
school graduation 



Satisfied with high 
school preparation 
for the future 

College 
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Seniors in Macomb County public and parochial high schools were 
polled by the Survey staff in May, 1965 to deternMne their occupational 
goals and their opinions of high school opportunities. Returns were 
received from 5078 of the 6500 seniors. This is a 79% return. Some 
significant findings from the questionnaire are pointed out below: the 

complete results are included at the end of this report. 

Programs of Study and Post-High School Plans . 

Macomb County high school enrollments by program have remained 
remarkably stable over a thfee year period as seen by comparing the 
results of similar surveys conducted by Macomb County Community College 
in 1963 and 1964 to determine high school students' plans for further 
education. An analysis of the three yearly surveys reveals the following 
information: 



SENIOR STUDENTS' IDENTIFICATION 
OF THEIR HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS 



Year 


College Prep 


Commercial 


Shop 


General 


1963 


45 % 


24 % 


7 % 


24 % 


1964 


43.5% 


24.5% 


9 % 


23 % 


1965 


43 % 


23 % 


9.5% 


24.5% 



The proportion of students enrolled in the general program remains 
constant despite heavy publicity being given to the importance of specific 
skills for entry employment. Vocational enrollments in the County appear 
to be unrealistically small when one considers that 407 o of all emplo3raient 
in the Detroit area is in manufacturing, and 25% in clerical and sales 
occupations. 

College preparatory enrollments have not increased during the period 
despite the nation-wide trend toward greater college attendance. College 
preparatory programs enroll one-third more Macomb County high school students 
than actually go to college upon high school graduation. 

HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS OF STUDY— BOYS 



% College % General % Commercial % Shop % Other 



Total 


47.8 


26.9 


8.2 


14.0 


3.1 


Public 


47.2 


26.6 


8.3 


14.7 


3.2 


Private 


56.2 


36.2 


7.2 


2.7 


1.3 


Top 1/3 


87.5 


5.6 


2.7 


2.8 


1.8 


Middle 1/3 


41.1 


27.8 


9.6 


17.9 


4.6 


Bottom 1/3 


17.0 


51.1 


11.5 


17.2 


4.2 
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The nature of the entry employment opportunities for boys in the 
Detroit area raises questions of whether boys are taking high school 
programs which will help them to obtain jobs. College preparatory and 
general programs which enroll three-fourths of all boys offer little 
opportunity for the development of specific occupational skills. 

1. One-fourth of all boys are neither preparing for college nor for 
any specific occupation. This is more than half of the public and 
three-fourths of the private school boys who are not planning on 
college. Seven of every ten boys are hopeful of apprenticeship or 
other on-the-job training--an unrealistic goal in view of the limited 
numbers of apprentices training and the high entry qualifications. 

2. Very few boys, regardless of academic rank, display an interest in 
the commercial program of study. It seems likely that boys view 
commercial studies as being "feminine" and are reluctant to identify 
with these studies. This is unfortunate in view of the opportunities 
in business, banking, and industrial offices, as well as in sales 
and sales-related jobs. 

3. Only 20 students of the 5,078 total named agriculture (included in 
"other") as their high school program of study. 

4. Lack of adequate vocational programs undoubtedly causes many boys 
to enroll in college preparatory or general programs. 



HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS OF STUDY- -GIRLS 





% College 


% General 


% Commercial 


% Other 


Total 


\ 

37.4 


15.7 


43.2 


3.7 


Public 


36.8 


15.4 


44.0 


3.8 


Pr ivate 


44.3 


19.0 


33.7 


3.0 


Top 1/3 


70.8 


2.8 


24.1 


2.3 


Middle 1/3 


23.6 


18.6 


53.7 


4.1 


Bottom 1/3 


10.0 


36.7 


47.6 


5.7 



1. More girls than boys select a high school program designed to prepare 
the student for employment. 

2. The commercial program obviously has greater appeal to girls than the 
"male" vocational programs have to boys. The enrollment of 43% of all 
girls in a commercial program results in a smaller enrollment of girls 
in both college preparatory and general programs. 

3. Home economics (included in "Other") has little appeal for girls in terms 
of an occupational future. Only 18 girls in the county indicated home 
economics as their program of study, apparently because they perceive 
home economics, as it is presently organized, .as general rather than 
vocational education. 
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latTCit In Vocational Programi . 

Senior etudente were eiked, "Would you hive teken e vocetlonel 
couree of etudy if e wider choice of theie progreme hed been evelleble 
when you entered high echool?" When grouped eccprdlng to their own 
Indicetion of ecedemic plecement in the top, middle, or bottom third 
of their cleee, etudente' reeponeee Indlcete thet: 

1. The top third of the boye eiid glrle ere moet eetiefied with their 
preeent eelection of program. Eighty percent of theee etudente 
Identify themeelvee ae on a college preparatory program. 

2. Sixty percent of all etudente expreeeed the opinion that they 
definitely, or probably, would have taken a vocational couree of 
etudy if a wider choice of progreme had been available when they 
entered high echool. Thle group includee virtually all of thoee 
who actually did follow a vocational program and three-fourthe of 

the etudente who conelder themeelvee in the loweet third academically. 

3. Of the 1,074 etudente on the general program, 813, or 75X, indicated 
they definitely or probably would have choeen an occupational couree 
of etudy if the choice had been wider. 

4* Private echool boye indicated greater intereet in vocational training 
than did public echool boye. 

Other factore beeldee the lack of variety of vocational programe 
undoubtedly contributed to thie dlaeatiefactlon. Other factore might be: 

a) A lack of concern regarding employability until too late. 

Evidence of thie is expreeeed in etudente' reeponeee to 
the queetlon "Why did you chooee the course of etudy which 
you have followed in high school." Over one-fourth of the 
general program students answered "My friends were taking 
this program," or "This program seemed easiest to me." 

b) A lack of information about labor market trends, what 
employers seek in the way of educational background, 

and an understanding of their own aptitudes and abllltlee. 

c) The scarcity of vocational programe in which students of 
low academic ability can succeed. 
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Pl«ni After Graduation. 



The number of high echool eenlore who ectuelly ettend college le 
herd to determine without edequete follow-up etudlee of greduetee. 

Much of the preeent echool program le Juetlfled by Identifying e large 
proportion of the high echool population aa college-bound, Thie identifi- 
cation le, In eome degree, baeed upon etudente' expreeeed Intent while 
etlll In high achool. 

1. In anewer to the queetlon "Do you plan to attend a college or 
unlverelty? ," 2151 Macomb eenlore reeponded *^ee, definitely," 
and 688 reeponded "Probably eo." Theee two groupe total 2839, 
or 49.7% of the aenlora polled. 

2. In anewer to the queetlon 'Vhat do you plan to do on a full- 
time baele the flrat year after high echool graduation! ," 2253 
lieted attendance at college or univereity, buelneee college, 
or trade or technical echool ae their plana. Thua, 39.4% of 
the total group hae Inniedlate plana for eome type of poat-hlgh 
echool education. In the light of paet evidence, it Is unlikely 

thle proportion of Macomb eenlore will enroll In poet high 
echool Inetltutlone within a year of completing high echool. 

Reporte filed with the State Department of Education Indicate 
that 31.6% of Macomb public high echool graduatee for the paet 
three yeare have enrolled In a junior college, college or 
univereity. 

3. Of the eenlore who plan to go to college, (Including eome who 
plan to attend college eventually, but not Inmedlately) , 40.3% 
expreeeed an Intention of attending Macomb County Coninunlty College, 
46.8% plan to attend other collegea or unlveraltlee, and 12.9% 
intend to enter trade, technical, or buelneee echoole. The 46.8% 
planning to attend four year Inetltutlone Include a eleeable, but 
undetermined, number of eenlore who Indicated that they plan to 
attend both Macomb Community College and a four year college. 

4. While one-fourth of all eenlore plan on attending Macomb County 
Community College, only 16% of the boye and 20% of the glrle In 
the top third of their claee expect to do eo. In the middle and 
loweet thlrde over 50% of thoee planning to attend college plan 
to enroll at Macomb County Community College. More than a fourth 
of all etudente Identifying themeelvee In the bottom third and 
deelrlng further education, Indlcai^e that they plan to enroll In 
a technical, trade, or buelneee echool^ 

5. Almoet half of all Macomb high echool graduatee expect to go directly 
to work. Fewer than one-fifth of the top third academically plan on 
eeeklng jobe; while two- thlrde of all other etudente are Included In 
the Job aeekera. 

6. Full-time employment after graduation will be eought by 42.3% of the 
boye and 53% of the glrle. Yet high echool vocational programe 
enrolled only 22.9% of all boye and 43.8% of the glrle. 
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8tnd«nt Opinion!. 



In ordtr to provido Macoob high achool counaalort and taachara aoaa 
indication of atudanta* ralativa aaaaaamant of tha achool curriculua and 
guidance aarvicaa, nine araaa vara rated by atudanta. CouMrcial and 
collage preparatory atudanta vara generally aatiafiad that tha school 
had adequately prepared then for their future careers. Fever than half 
of the general atudanta vere in agreeiaent. 



imOKS 8AT1MG8 Of HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS AMD COUNSKLIMC SKRVICBS 





X Excellent 


X Good 


X Poor 


School Froblesis 


16.4 


57.9 


25.7 


Fersonal Problems 


61.2 


22.0 


16.8 


Vocational Choice 


18. S 


54.9 


26.6 


College Education 


27.0 


52.1 


20.0 


Library Materials 


16.7 


54.6 


28.7 


Courses Offered 


9.4 


65.3 


25.3 



1. Maconb high achool' aeniora judged their counaelora to be moat aucceaaful 
in the area of personal problen assistance. The only exception is 
private school girls, SOX of vhom felt this assistance vas poor. 

2. While over .half of the students rated counseling on vocational choice 
as good, only 18. 5X rated i^ excellent, and 26. 6X rated the service as 

poor. Library natfrials and information on vocations received conparable 
ratings. 

Frivate school boys vere the least satisfied vith counseling services. 

4. "Courses offered” received* an excellent rating from only 9.4X of the 

seniors. Only 2.7X of private school boys rated the courses as excellent. 

Environmental Factors. 



FATHERS' BDUCATIOK 





X Gollexe 


X Commercial 


X Shop X General 


X Other 


Less than high school 


36 . 8 


55.2 


64.7 54.4 


49.2 


High school 


27.8 


28.0 


29.4 27.3 


32.2 


College graduate 


12.8 


3.7 


3.9 


6.5 



1. 47.3X of the fathers are not high school graduates. Only 7.7X graduated 
from college. Of the college preparatory students, 13X of the fathers 

are college graduates. 3.7X of the general students' fathers are college 
graduates. 

2. 70X of the boys and SOX of the girls had part-time jobs vhlle In school; 
78X of the boys in the bottom third and 72X of the boys in the middle 
third had part-time jobs. 
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KnramB or smoR swm t b jm puhjo axd mwAn moK sorools or moom ooovrr 

TO Q0BT70V OOMBUflKI 1HIZR KXGR SOHOOS. STNIZnOB 



AMD imn luma vooiTxoittL no noaTioiuL nm 





TOTAL 


ALL 


70ILK 


IRZfiTI aOHOOLB 




REBPOVni 


1018 


ftTara 


BOA 


itTwra 


BOA 


OZRZi 




$0T8 


na 


1566 


1351 


1361 


15b 


805 


waci or Tn rouxAom war obcriib tour rxor bohocl 
rtooRyi or Rtuon 
















Caawrelal or buainoM odtieotion. 


133£ 


t06 


1106 


195 


1037 


U 


69 


OoUago or unlvonitgr proptfotorr. 


tl5li 


1197 


957 


im 


866 


86 


91 


Shop or induotrlal art*. 


36k 


350 


U 


3b6 


13 


b 


1 


Aplfultoro* 


to 


17 


3 


17 


3 


0 


0 


HoMMaklnf or hOM ••oaOHlM. 


tl 


tt 




b 


17 


0 


1 


OOMTll. 


107k 


673 


kOl 


68b 


36t 


bf 


39 


Othor. 


116 


55 


61 


53 


57 


2 


% 


VOOLO TDD mn WOM A VOCATlOmL OOOISI or STUZf IT A yrrm 

cRoza or non pRooium mu) wm mzuxji wm zoo krtbki 

IZOH 8CR001T 
















Dofliiltoly yoo* 


9liT 


536- 


kl3 




375 


bl 




Probably. 


IkTl 




963 


879 


70 


S 


Probd^ not. 


6kt 


889 


6U 


766 


31 


63 


Oaflnitoly not. 


561 


163 


196 


152 


180 


n 


ll 


zr TOO AMonm "iinnmT m* or »prq«lkz" to noi lun 
manm, rhich ToctTzoitL procmn wm too ah caKsnr 
















Aplaalturo. 


118 


93 


15 


87 


tt 


6 


3 


loainaaa (Offiea). 


3037 


199 


836 


181 


767 


18 


71 


Co— rolal Art. 




96 


163 


89 


lb5 


7 


18 


SLatrlbotira (Stlaa). 


lilt 


92 


50 


88 


50 


b 


0 


Natal Tradao. 


t3t 


116 


6 


236 


6 


8 


0 


ELaotronlea. 


318 


316 


11 


197 


n 


19 


1 


into Maahanieo. 


339 


315 


lb 


295 


lb 


30 


0 


Adranead Qraftiag. 


239 


229 


10 


212 


10 


17 


0 


dothine Cenatruotloo. 


306 


5 


103 


5 


97 


0 


6 


Qr^phie Arta^Prlnting. 


36 


25 


13 


25 


11 


0 


2 


Food Proparatlon. 


85 


10 


65 


1 ? 

iM 


60 


1 


5 


Othor. 


361 


102 


179 


155 


A 


lb 


VRT ZED TOO CHOOSE TUI 000R8I OP 8TVDT WIGH TOO ATI PQUONB) 
XR HIQH SCHOOLT 
















Ny paronta daoidad for aa. 


197 


96 


99 


86 




A 


5 


friands Haro takiaf thia progran. 


106 


61 


U7 


53 


bi 


8 


1 


Cetmaalor adrlaad aa into thia prograa. 


7l0‘ 


Uk7 


293 


b39 


A3 


8 


10 


Thia prograa aoaaad oaaiaart to aa. 

Thia progrm mmmA to fit ay ohq fatura goala. 


klk 

327U 


269 

Hi30 


lb5 

1 Al|l| 


258 

13 k 


136 

1680 


n 

86 


vl 


Othor. 


290 


17h 


116 


151 


105 


22 


u 


TO THE BEST OP TOOX CHCUUDIGB, WBOE tlO TOO AA H TDDR 
OAmTSIO CZASST 
















Top Third* 
Addia Third* 


1U75 

26^ 


630 

1330 


8W 

135b 


587 

1188 


757 

1106 


b3 

81 


88 

10b 


Bottoa Third. 




513 


331 


bB3 


318 


30 


13 


VAT DO TOO PUR TO DO ON A fOLL-TIAl MSIS TBR FIRST TAX 
Aim AOR SCHOOL OADUATZORT 
















York. 


tli06 


1053 


1353 


992 


12(^1 


61 


91 


Intar ailitary aarrioa. 


110 


130 


13 


122 


13 


8 


0 


Baooaia a fuU-tiaa bouaaaifa. 


100 


n 


79 


21 


75 


0 


b 


Attand oollago or mnlToraity. 


2030 


ink 


896 


lobb 


6S) 


70 


76 


Attand huainaaa oollaga. 


iS 


16 


77 

b6 


16 


65 


2 


11 


Attand trada or tadmieal aohodl. 


100 


90 


bb 


10 


b 


Othar. 


loe 


36 


66 


3b 


53 


2 


13 


Don't knoa. 


llO 


19 


21 


19 


19 


0 


8 



II 



Tiblc t'l » BBt.ln B« 4 



TOHL AU. Fl]KJC SOHOCEfl PXITATI SCBOOU 





IQBFOHSB 


B03B 


nims 


lOSi 


QIRLI 


lOZI 










1566 


1358 


13& 


15k 


105 


wm WLL DO TOO nm xoim riqr school is pmutno too fot 
















IMAT TOO RAM TO DO ARBI ORADOAnORT 
















nrovidLag jut iMitt is audsd* 


m 


30fl 


h79 


301 


Udl 


17 


36 


Tw 7 wall in mm mgr* bat in otlMr uti praporatioa is 
















not sdRUts* 


sobo 


901 


1139 


838 




63 


97 


Fsirlir vsU bat sll tbs trtininc scold bs Isprsrsd. 


1368 


7bo 


6b8 


700 


596 


bo 


51 


Pocrlj. 


£L6 


lil6 


too 


388 


189 


26 


11 


WM MCH net BITI TOO RICEIVID ZM RZOR SCHOOL II ZBCXIIIO MBIT 
















TOO RAM TO DO ARBI ORADOATIOH? 
















A lot of hslpj all Toa nssd. 


Toll 


3tl 


383 


305 


31*6 


16 


37 


Oonsidsrabls taslp, bat ooold hs:vs usd aors. 




S33 


612 


505 


569 


28 


W 


SflM bslpf bat not rmej rndti* 




763 


781 


712 


731 


51 


TO 


Littls or no help. 




7h3 


6S8 


691 


638 


52 


50 



MM VaOLD TOO RATI TEE TOO/Mim Him SmOCt SBflOK, 

RFimcB, OR PicazmsT 



OoBUMillng or oo Mhool problMS. 



teuilsnt 


792 


397 


395 


382 


361 


15 


3k 


Oood 


2807 


1357 


lk5o 


1300 


13b5 


57 


105 


Poor 


12li5 


613 


626 


5bo 


5b2 


79 


8b 


Ooonsallnt or gtddMQos on psrsocal problaM* 
















Kxoillsnt 


2631 


1616 


1205 


1523 


1126 


103 


79 


Good 


1020 


389 


631 


y(t 


560 


17 


5L 


Poor 


780 


293 


b87 


167 


b5 


26 


52 


Oaonsslint or (oidnaos on ToeatloDsl obodos. 
















XxosUont 


880 


bU3 


b37 


bib 


393 


29 


bb 


Oood 


2619 


3218 


IbOl 


1166 


1296 


52 


103 


row 


1268 


676 


591 


607 


538 


69 


5b 


OouDosUnt or goldanos on ooUacs sdoeatlosu 
















Bxoollsnt 


lyfl 


667 


651 


6bO 


605 


27 


b6 


Oood 


2]^ 


1168 


1291 


1090 


1191 


78 


100 


Poor 




ti8l 


b63 


b36 


bl2 


bH 


5L 


Idbrargr astorials and infomstion on Tooatlou. 
















Ixosllaot 


796 


391 


bo5 


373 


365 


18 


bo 


Oood 


2599 


1221 


1378 


1133 


12bb 


86 


13b 


Poor 


1362 


715 


6b7 


672 


620 


b3 


27 


Ooarsss offarad. 
















Xxoollsnt 


U51 


237 


21b 


233 


199 


b 


15 


Good 


3133 


lii53 


1680 


1370 


1559 


83 


121 


Poor 


1213 


65b 


559 


592 


b92 


62 


67 


Social aotlTltios. 
















KBoallsnt 


791 


bo5 


386 


378 


3bl 


27 


b5 


Oood 


2751 


1289 


lb62 


1206 


13bD 


81 


122 


Poor 


1217 


63b 


583 


593 


5b9 


bl 


3b 


BCW MGCH EIOCATION HIS tOOR FATHER HIDT 
















SLidith grads sduoation or lou. 


1016 


500 


518 


b68 


bSO 


32 


38 


SoM hl^ sohoOlt 


1261 


617 


6bb 


591 


596 


26 


b8 


GraAiatsd fron high sohool* 


1318 


6b3 


675 


591 


619 


52 


56 


Baainsas or trada aohool. 


270 


126 


Ibb 


116 


133 


10 


11 


SoM oollags* 


ldi6 


207 


239 


192 


212 


15 


27 


Graduatsd fron collags. 


372 


189 


183 


180 


168 


9 


15 


Don't know* 


128 


66 


62 


63 


58 


3 


b 



DO TOO HUTE A FART-TIMB JOB DDRINa SOHOOL? 



Tu. 

Mo. 


2831 

1953 


1626 

703 


1205 

1250 


1523 

660 


1126 

1131 


103 

b3 


79 

119 


DO TOD FUM TO ATTIHD OOLLEOB OR DRIVIIRSITT7 
















TMj daflxiitalF* 


2151 


1159 


992 


1087 


90b 


72 


86 


Probabljr aot 


686 


387 


301 


363 


275 


2b 


26 


Probably not. 


373 


175 


198 


163 


162 


12 


16 


Ho. 


1060 


351 


709 


329 


661 


22 


be 


Don't Knov* 


526 


27b 


25b 


263 


2b5 


11 


9 




100 



TaKL* t't OoRtinuad 





TOTAL 


ALL 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 




IBSPdfSBS 


BOTS 


0IRL8 


BOTS 


GIRLS 


BOTS 


0HII8 




SOTS 


2S12 


2S66 


2358 


2361 


la^ 


205 


IP TOT PLAN TO 00 TO COLLEOE, WHERE DO TOT PUN TO BNftCaXT 
















Maooaib County Conaunlty Collafa. 


128U 


710; 


Slio 


70i; 


501 


ItO 


39 


Othar ooUaga or uniTaraltyt 


Hj93 


768 


725 


720 


660 


m 


65 


Taohnioal, trada, or bualnaaa aohool. 


ItlO 


217 


193 


199 


172 


18 


21 


WHAT DO TOUR PARENTS PEEL ABOUT WHETHER OR NOT TOT ATT0ID 0OTLBQE7 










• 




Inaiat or aoepaet you to go* 


10U7 


681 


366 


636 


3li2 


U5 


21; 


Wmt you to go if you want to. 


3023 


1376 


161;7 


1290 


Ui95 


86 


152 


Don't oara one way or tha othar. 


U92 


203 


289 


193 


277 


10 


12 


Don' t want you to go. 


67 


17 


50 


16 


U8 


1 


2 


Won' t allow you to go. 


20 


8 


12 


8 


11 


0 


1 


Don' t know w^t they think. 


16S 


7U 


9U 


69 


88 


5 


6 



knmme tha follcadLng quaatloiu CULT if your futara plana Inoludt "NOT" or "PRCB/UBLT NOT" (oinf to ooUafa aa Indloatad in a 
prarioua quaation. 

WHICH OP THE POLLOWINO TIPES OP TRUIKINO OR EDUCATION mTISEST 
TOT MOST? 



Paid apprantioaahip aa a helpar to loam a trada. 
Oik-tba-jbb training with a eonpany or Indoatrial flm. 
Corroapondanea atudy* 

Poat-paduata hi|^ aohool work in high aohool at night. 
Adult aduoatlon olaaaaa. 

Military aorrioa or training, 

No 3 m of tha abora. 


397 

6U3 

37 

U7 

59 

9U 

U72 


328 

222 

13 

20 

9 

8U 

117 


69 

1421 

2U 

27 

50 

10 

355 


310 

210 

12 

20 

7 

76 

107 


66 

387 

22 

25 

U5 

K) 

332 


18 

12 

1 

0 

2 

8 

10 


3? 

2 

2 

5 

0 

23 


WHAT IS THE MOST IKPCRTANT REASON WHT TOT DO NOT PLAN TO 00 TO 
OOLLBtOT 


Tired of aohool. 


227 


133 


9U 


122 


88 


11 


6 


Want to work and nako noney. 


353 


117 


233 


109 


215 


8 


18 


Can't afford it. 


2U0 


ICO. 


139 


96 


131 


5 


8 


Paranta don't want im to. 


15 


6 


9 


5 


9 


1 


0 


Cion ba juat aa auooaaaful without going to ooUoga. 


17 


10 


7 


7 


6 


3 


1 


Couldn' t »ako good oiku|^ gradaa. 


3U9 


383 


166 


169 


155 


lit 


n 


Want to gat nai^ad. 


1U3 


16 


127 

128 


16 


123 


0 


U 


Other. 


193 


65 


62 


113 


3 


15 


WOULD TOT GO TO caLLBQE IP TOT HAD INOTOT MONET? 


Tea. 


338 


188 


150 


383 


138 


5 


12 


No. 


761 


271 


U90 


253 


U56 


18 


3U 


Maybe. 


681 


311» 


367 


289 


310; 


25 


23 



IP TOT ANSWERED "TES" OR "MATBE" TOT WOULD 00 TO COLLEOE IP TOT 
HAD ENOOCHI MONET, HOW MUCH WOULD TOT HEED? 



Enough to pay all expanaea ($1,200 to $1,500 pw year.) 
to pay half of the expenaea ($600 to $750. / 


I 4 B 8 


25U 


23 I 1 


239 


21ii 


15 


20 


UlU 


1 ^ 


216 


386 


206 


12 


10 


Enou^ to pay aome but lesa than half of the ejcpenaea. 


ni 


5U 


57 


li9 


53 


5 


k 



fOI 



' ' 









Ttfsl* i*> 

H8FGBSBS OP anOXHi STUCBNTS III PUBLIC AND PRIVATE KIOH SCHOOLS OF HAOGKB CCXHITT 
TO qUSTIONS CONCERNINQ THEIR HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIENCES 



AND THEER FUTURE VQCATICmL AND EDUCATIOKAL PLANS 



TOTAL 


ALL 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


BESPOnSSR 


BOTS 


GIRLS 


BOIS 


QIRIB 


BOIS 


QIRIS 


5078“ 


25m 25S6 


235? 


23ST 


i5r 




Anwara Raeordad aa. a Paroant of Eaah Group Raapondlnc 100^ 


lOQIt 


lOOK 


lOOK 


1009( 


ioo;( 


100^ 



vMTfm or THE rouamio best obcxibis tour high scaooa:. 

PROanM OP STUDIf 

OoMMtrolaLL or buinaii •duo«tlon» 

0^«f« or unlrwiitj pr«p«ratox 7 * 

Shop or lndo«txd«l art*. 

Agrloulturt* 

Hnwwulrlng or bOM •ooiwikLos* 

Qvaaral* 

Oth«r 



25.9 


8.2 


U3.2 


8.3 


Ub.O 


7.2 


33.7 


U2.6 


U7.8 


37. U 


U7.2 


36.8 


56.6 


UU.3 


7.2 


lU.O 


0.5 


IU.7 


0.6 


2.7 


0.5 


O.li 


0.7 


0.1 


0.7 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


O.li 


0.2 


0.7 


0.2 


0.7 


0.0 


0.5 


21.2 


26.9 


15.7 


26.6 


15.U 


32.2 


19.0 


2.3 


2.2 


2.U 


2.3 


2.U 


1.3 


2.0 



WOULD lOU HAVE TAKEN A VOGATIMIAL COURSE OF STUEir IF A VHMR 
GBOICl OF THESE PROQRAHS HAD BEEN AVAILABLE WHEN YOU ENTERED 
mOH SCHOOL? 



Dafinitaly yaa. 


19.1 


21.8 


16.5 


21.5 


16.3 


26.8 


18.7 


Probably. 


liO.O 


I 4 I.U 


38.U 


Ul.l 


38.2 


U5.7 


Ul.U 


Probably not. 


29.6 


26.1 


33.2 


26.5 


33.3 


20.3 


31.0 


DafimtkLy not. 


11.3 


10.7 


11.9 


10.9 


12.2 


7.2 


8.9 



IF lOU ANSWERED "DEFINITELT IBS" OK "PHOBABLr* TO THE LAST 
OraBTraN, WHICH VOCATIONAL PROGRAM WOULD TOD HAVE CHOSEN? 

Agrlooltura. 

BaaisM* (Offioa). 

Coamarolal Airb* 

DiatrllmtlTa (Salaa). 

Matal Tradaa* 

ELaotronloa. 

Auto Naohanioa* 

Advanoad Drafting. 

Clothing Conatruotlon. 

Qraphio Arta-Printing. 

Food Fraparatlon. 

Othar. 



3.6 


5.1 


1.7 


5.1 


1.6 


U.7 


2.3 


3 I.U 


10.9 


56.7 


10.6 


56.9 


II 1 .I 


5U.6 


7.8 


5.3 


11.1 


5.2 


10.8 


5.5 


3.8 


U.3 


5.0 


3.U 


5.2 


3.7 


3.1 


0.0 


7.0 


12.U 


O.li 


12.8 


O.li 


6.3 


0.0 


9.9 


17.2 


0.8 


17.5 


0.8 


IU.8 


0.8 


10.3 


17.8 


0.9 


I 7 .U 


1.0 


23 .I 1 


0.0 


7.2 


12.5 


0.7 


12.5 


0.7 


13.2 


0.0 


3.3 


0.3 


6.8 


0.3 


7.2 


0.0 


I 1.6 


1.1 


1.3 


0.9 


1.5 


0.8 


0.0 


1.5 


2.6 


1.1 


u.u 


1.1 


U.6 


0.8 


3.9 


11.5 


11.1 


12.2 


10.8 


11.5 


Ul.l 


18.5 



WHI DID TOU CHOOSE THE COURSE OF STUD! WHICH TOU HAVE FOLLOWED 
IN HTOH SCHOOL? 



My paranta dacldad for na. 

Ity frlanda wara taking thia program. 

Coimaalor adTlaad ma Into thia program. 

Thla program aaamad aaalast to ma. 

Thia program aaaawd to fit my ovn futura goala. 
Othar. 



3.9 


li.O 


3.9 


3.7 


li.O 


8.2 


2.U 


2.2 


2.5 


1.8 


2.3 


1.9 


5.U 


1.0 


lU.7 


18.0 


11.5 


18.8 


12.2 


5.4 


5.0 


8.2 


10.8 


5.7 


11.1 


5.8 


7.5 


U.5 


65.2 


57.7 


72.6 


57.6 


71.7 


58.5 


81.6 


5.8 


7.0 




6.5 


U.5 


15.0 


5.5 



TO THE BEST OF ICOl KNOWLEDGE, WHERE DO TOO HANK IN TOUR 
















(HIADUATINQ CLASS? 
















Top Third. 


29.5 


25.6 


33. U 


2U.9 


32.1 


27.9 


U2.9 


KLddla Third. 


53.6 


53.8 


53.5 


5U.6 


5U.5 


52.6 


50.7 


Botton Third. 


16.9 


20.6 


13.1 


20.5 


13.U 


19.5 


6.U 



WHAT DO TOU PLAN TO DO OR A FULL-TIME BASIS THE FIRST TEAR 
AFTER HIM SCHOOL CEADUATION? 

Work. 

Enter military aanrloa. 

Baooma a fulL<tima houaewlfa. 

Attend ooUega or miivaralty. 

Attend buslnaaa oollege. 

Attend trade or teohnloal aohool. 

Other. 

Don't know. 



U7.7 


U2.3 


53.0 


U2.U 


53.7 


39.9 


U5.3 


2.8 


5.3 


0.5 


5.2 


0.6 


5.2 


0.0 


2.0 


0.8 


3.1 


0.9 


3.2 


0.0 


2.0 


39.9 


liU.7 


35.1 


liU.7 


3U.8 


U5.8 


37 .U 


1.8 


0.7 


3.0 


0.7 


2.7 


1.3 


5.9 


2.9 


U.o 


1.9 


3.8 


1.9 


6.5 


2.0 


2.0 - 


i.U 


2.6 


1.5 


2.3 


1.3 


6.U 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 


0.0 


1.0 




U2 



Tabl* t’t Oontiiiaad 



Aiunrers Reoorded as a Peroent of Each Qrow Responding 


TOTAL 

RESP0K3SS 

m " 

looK 


ALL 

BOYS GIRLS 

OTT wr 
wan won 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
B01S OIRIS 

lOQfl! lOOit 


PRIVATE SGHOOIS 
BOYS GIRIS 

I5T 25T" 

KX^ LOOK 


HOW WELL DO YOU THINK YOUR HIQH SCHOOL IS PRBPARINO YOU PGR 
WHAT YOU PUN TO DO AFTER GRADUATION? 

Providing Just shat Is needed* 


16*5 


13.U 


19.U 


13.5 


19.U 


11*5 




Very well In soaie ways but In other ways preparation Is 
not adequate* 


U2*l 


37.9 


1 j 6*2 


37.6 


U5.9 


142*6 


1»9.0 


Fairly well but all the training oould be Improved* 


R8*? 


31.2 


26*3 


31.5 


26.lt 


27*0 


26*3 


Poorly* 


12*7 


17*5 


8*1 


17. U 


8.3 


18*9 


5*5 



HOW MUCH HELP HAVE YOU RECEIVED IN HIQH SCHOOL IN EECIDINQ WHAT 
YOU PUN TO DO AFTER QRADUATION? 

A lot of helpy all you nMd* 

Conaldarabl* h«lp) but could her* uMd wan, 

Som« halpy but not Tory much* 

Littla otr no halp. 



lU.6 


13.6 


i5.6 


13.8 


15.3 


10*9 


18*5 


23*7 


22*6 


2U.8 


22.8 


25.1 


19*0 


21*5 


32*0 


32.3 


31.7 


32.2 


31.U 


3U.7 


35.0 


29.7 


31.5 


27.9 


31.2 


28*2 


35.U 


25.0 



HOW WOULD YOU RATE THE FOLLOWINQ HIGH SCHOOL SERVICES, 

EXPERIENCES, OR FACILITIES? 

Counsaling or fuldanoe on sohool problms* 

Exoallant 

Good 

Poor 

Counseling or guldanoe on personal problans. 

Excellent 

Good 

Poor 

Coansellng or gtddanoe on rooatlonal oholoe* 

Sxoellent 

Good 

Poor 

Counseling or guldanoe on oollsge eduoatlon* 

Exoellent 

Good 

Poor 

Library materials and Infoxmatlon on rooatlons. 
Excellent 
Good 
Poor 

Courses offered* 

Excellent 

Good 

Poor 

Social activities* 

Exoellent 

Good 

Poor 



16*U 


16*7 


16*0 


17.2 


16*8 


9*9 


6*9 


57.9 


57*2 


58*7 


58.5 


59.3 


37*7 


51.7 


25.7 


26*1 


25.3 


214.3 


23.9 


52*U 


l4l*l4 


61.2 


70*U 


51.8 


70*U 


52.6 


70*5 


U3*U 


22.0 


16*9 


27.2 


17.3 


27.1 


11*7 


28*0 


16*8 


12*7 


21.0 


12.3 


20.3 


17*8 


28*6 


18*5 


19*0 


18*0 


18*9 


17.6 


19*3 


21*9 


5U.9 


52.1 


57*6 


53.3 


58.2 


3U*7 


51.2 


26.6 


28*9 


2U*U 


27.8 


'2U*2 


146*0 


26.9 


27*9 


28*8 


27*1 


29.5 


27 .U 


18*0 


23*U 


52*1 


50*U 


53*7 


50.3 


53.9 


52*0 


50*8 


20*0 


20*8 


19*2 


20.2 


18*7 


30*0 


25*8 


16.7 


16.8 


16*7 


17.1 


16*U 


12*1 


19*9 


5U*6 


52*5 


56*7 


52.0 


55.8 


59*1 


66*7 


28.7 


30*7 


26*6 


30.9 


27.8 


28*8 


13*U 


9*U 


10.1 


8*7 


10.6 


8*8 


2*7 


7*lt 


65*3 


62*0 


68*5 


62*U 


69*3 


55.7 


59*6 


25*3 


27*9 


22.8 


27.0 


21*9 


I4I.6 


33*0 


16*6 


17*U 


15.9 


17.3 


15.3 


18*1 


22*U 


57*8 


55.U 


60.1 


55.U 


60*1 


5U*U 


60*7 


25.6 


27*2 


2U*0 


27.3 


2U*6 


27*5 


16.9 



HOW MUCH EDUCATION HAS YOUR FATHER HAD? 



Eighth grade education or less* 


21.2 


21.3 


21.1 


21.3 


21.2 


21.8 


19*1 


Some high sohool. 


26.1 


26.3 


26.2 


26.6 


26.3 


17.7 


2U*1 


Graduated fran high school. 


27 .I 4 


27*U 


27 . 14 


26.8 


27*3 


35*U 


28*2 


Business or trade school* 


5.6 


5.U 


5.8 


5.3 


5.9 


6.8 


5.5 


Some college* 


9*3 


8.8 


9.6 


8.7 


9.U 


10.2 


13.6 


Graduated from college. 


7*7 


8.0 


7*U 


8.2 


7 .I 4 


6.1 


7.5 


Don't know. 


2.7 


2.8 


2*5 


2.9 


2.5 


2.0 


2.0 


DO YOU HAVE A PART-TIME JOB DURING SCHOOL? 
















Yes. 


59*2 


69*8 


U9*l 


69.8 


U9.9 


70*5 


39.9 


No. 


140*8 


30.2 


50*9 


30.2 


50.1 


29*5 


60*1 



DO YOU PLAN TO ATTEND COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY? 



Yes, definitely. 


14 U .8 


I49.I4 


I 4 O .3 


U9*3 


39*9 


51.1 


U7.0 


Probably so# 


IU.3 


16.5 


12.3 


16.5 


12*1 


17.0 


13*9 


Probably not. 


7.8 


7*U 


8.1 


7.I4 


8.0 


8.5 


8*6 


No# 


22.1 


15.0 


28*9 


1U.9 


29*2 


15.6 


25.7 


Don* t know# 


U.O 


11.7 


IO.I4 


11.9 


10*8 


7*8 


U.8 



T03 
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Tabl* t*l OoDtloiMd 



Anpmri _R»oord»d *m > P«ro«nt of Baoh Qroop 



TOXfcL 

HEIPCM8B8 

^70 

lOCK 



ALL 

B013 caii6 
I53J 555T 

100< ]jQ0< 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
BOIS CgRIS 

TO OTT" 

lOOit 100< 



IF TOU FLUf TO 00 TO COLLBQB, WHERE 00 lOU PIAM TO ENROLLT 

M»omb Ooaatgr OoMnuxLtgr OoU«g«* ]jO ,3 

Other ooUege or uMrarsitj* 

TeohnlMtlf tredif or hosincM lohool. 12,9 

WHAT DO TOUR PAMDITS FSCi ABOUT WHETHER OR HOT TOU ATTEND OOLLIQBT 



PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
BOTS QIRIfl 

I5T 

wot iwi 



U3.0 

U4*i( 

12.6 



37.0 

U9.7 

13.3 



lO.b 

U).3 

12.3 



37.6 

U9.5 

12.9 



37.7 

U5.3 

17.0 



31.2 

52.0 

16.8 



Inlet or «]qp«ot jaa to go. 

Wluat you to go If you vent to. 
Don't o«r« cm wy or the other. 
Don't mrt you to go. 

Wbn' t elloir you to go. 

Don' t knav iWiet they think. 



21.7 

62.8 
10.2 

l.h 

O.b 

3.5 



28.9 


15.0 


28.6 


15.1 


30.6 


12.2 


58.3 


67.0 


58.lt 


66.1 


58.5 


77.2 


8.6 


11.8 


8.7 


12.3 


6.8 


6.1 


0.7 


2.0 


0.7 


2.1 


0-7 


1.0 


0.3 


0.5 


O.lt 


0.5 


0.0 


0..5 


3.2 


3.7 


3.2 


3.9 


3.1t 


3.0 



Anmw the following queetion CULT if your future plena include "NOT" or "PHOBABLT NOT" eoine to ooUom 
prerlous queetion. ' ® 

WHICH OP THE FQLMWINO TTPES OP TRAIHIID OR EDUCATION INTEREST 
TOU MOST? 

Paid apporentioeehlp ee e helper to learn a trade. 

On-the»jc<) tandning with a ocaipany op Induatrlal firm. 

Oorreepondanoe etudy. 

Poet->gradaate txLih eohool work in high aehoOl at night. 

Adult eduoatlon olaeaea. 

Military aerrLoe or training. 

None of the abora. 



aa indLoated in a 



22.7 


ia.it 


7.2 


ia.8 


7.1t 


35.3 


36.8 


28.0 


Ut.o 


28.3 


lt3.6 


23.5 


2.1 


1.6 


2.5 


1.6 


2.5 


2.0 


2.7 


2.5 


2.8 


2.7 


2.8 


0.0 


3.1t 


1.1 


5.3 


0.9 


5.1 


3.9 


5.3 


10.6 


1.1 


10.3 


1.2 


15.7 


27.0 


llt.8 


37.1 


llt.lt 


37.lt 


19.6 



1».3 

19.3 
2.9 
3.0 
7.2 
0.0 

33.3 



WHAT IS THE MOST IMPORTANT REASON WHT TOU DO HOT PLAN TO 00 TO 
OOLUaB? 

Tired of abhool. 

Want to work and make nonay. 

Oan't afford it. 

Parettba don't want me to. 

Can be juat aa auooeaaful without going to odllege. 
Oonldn' t nake good enough gradea. 

Want to get married. 

Other. 



111.8 

22.8 
15.6 

1.0 

1.1 

22.8 

9.3 

12.6 



21.1 

18.5 

16.0 

1.0 

1.6 

29.0 

2.5 

10.3 



1£P.1( 

25.8 

15.3 

1.0 

0.8 

I8.lt 

lU.l 

llt.2 



20.8 

18.6 

I6.lt 

0.9 

1.2 

28.8 

2.7 

10.6 



10.5 

25.6 

15.6 

1.1 
0.7 
18.5 
lit .6 
13.lt 



2lt.lt 

17.8 

11.2 

2.2 

6.7 

31.1 

0.0 

6.6 



9.5 

28.6 

12.7 

0.0 

1.6 

17.5 

6.3 

23.8 



WOULD TOU 00 TO COLLSCB!! IF TOO HAD ENOUGH MONET? 




TaKU s-s 



RBSPGNSS3 OP SMIOR STUHHTS IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HJCH SCHOOLS OP KACOMB CODNTT 
TO QUESTIONS OONCERNINO THEIR HIOH SCHOOL EXPERIENCES 
AND THEIR FUTURE VOCATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL FUNS 



Stadairba Qroupad Aooording to Thair Oim Indieatlcm of Aoadndo Pl ao a tnt . 
in Top, HLddla, or Bottcai Third of Sanlor Clasa 



TOT THIRD OP CUSS 
BOIS QIRIS 

630 m 



HEDDLB THIRD OP CUSS 
DOIS CURTS 

12§2 1390 



BOTTOM THIRD OF CUSS 
Bois (mas 
. . gl 



WHICH OF THE POLLOWINQ BEST DESCRIBES TOUR HIGH SCHOOL 
PROOTAM OP STUmr? 

Conmsroial or bualnass aduoation* 

OoUaga or •uniraraity praparatoiy. 

Shop or Induatrial aria. 

Afrloulture* 

HoBwanalcing or houa aoonomloa* 

Qanaral. 

Othar* 



17 


203 


130 


7l«6 


59 




551 


597 


559 


327 


87 


33 


18 


0 


2llU 


10 


88 


h 


3 


2 


9 


1 


5 


0 


2 


0 


2 


9 


0 


9 


33 


2U 


379 


256 


261 


121 


6 


17 


38 


38 


11 


6 



WOULD YOU HAVE TAKEN A VOCATIONAL COURSE OP STUIff IP A WIEER 
CHOICE OP THESE fSOQBJMS HAD BEEN AVAIUBLE WHUI YOU ENTERED 
HIGH SCHOOL? 



Definitely yes* 


6U 


108 


338 


257 


131) 


1)8 


Probably. 


H<9 


16U 


618 


626 


251 


173 


Probably not* 


233 


338 


308 


1)02 


Id 


89 


Definitely not. 


168 


206 


77 


76 


IS 


16 



IP YOU ANSWERED "DEFINITELT YES" CR "PROBABLY>‘ TO THE UST 
QUESTION, WHICH VOCATIONAL PROGRAM WOULD YOU HAVE CHOSEN? 



Agrloulture. 


13 


7 


52 


13 


28 


5 


Business (Office). 


111 


11)9 


U7 


558 


1)1 


131 


Commeroial Art. 


12 


31) 


67 


99 


17 


30 


Distributive (Sales).. 


13 


U 


5U 


35 


25 


11 


Metal Trades. 


11 


1 


155 


3 


60 


2 


Eleotronioa* 


51 


5 


195 


U 


70 


3 


Auto Meohanios. 


28 


1 


172 


9 


12i 


U 


Advanced Drafting. 


1)2 


2 


153 


5 


3U 


3 


Clothing Construction. 


0 


19 


h 


62 


1 


22 


Graphic Arts-Printing. 


2 


2 


11) 


9 


9 


J 


Pood Preparation. 


0 


10 


10 


39 


10 


16 


Other. 


51 


55 


109 


no 


1|2 


U) 



WHY DID YOU CHOOSE THE CCURSE OP STUDY WHICH YOU HAVE FOLLOWED 
IN HIGH SCHOOL? 

Vy parenta daoided for ma« 

Hr frlanda ware taking thla program* 

Counaelor advised me into tlds program* 

This program aaemed easiest to me. 

This program seamed to fit my own future goals. 

Other. 



25 


19 


51 


56 


22 


21) 


10 


6 


33 


30 


18 


11 


92 


69 


257 


1^ 


98 


68 


11) 


13 


139 


80 


116 


52 


U5U 


712 


777 


982 


199 


150 


27 


23 


91 


73 


56 


20 



WHAT DO YOU PUN TO DO ON A PULUTIME BASIS THE FIRST YEAR 
AFTER HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION? 

Work. 

Enter military servioe. 

Become a full-time housewife. 

Attend college or university. 

Attend business college. 

Attend trade or teohnioal school. 

Other. 

Don’ t know. 

* 



69 


221 


61)2 


893 


31)2 


239 


19 


5 


61 


5 


50 


3 


7 


15 


8 


1|6 


6 


16 


511) 


51)7 


527 


315 


73 


31) 


0 


17 


15 


1)7 


3 


13 


8 


11 


68 


28 


2U 


9 


7 


2U 


20 


31) 


9 


8 


2 


1) 


13 


12 


U 


5 



HOW WELL DO YOU THINK YOUR HIOH SCHOOL IS PREPARINO YOU FOR 
WHAT YOU PUN TO DO AFTER GRADUATION? 

Providing just what is needed. 

Very well in seme ways but in other ways preparation 
is not adequate. 

Fairly well but. all the training could be laqproTed. 
Poorly. 



99 


186 


I6l 


235 


58 


58 


333 


1)37 


1)1|2 


601 


126 


101 


11)2 


167 


U38 


379 


160 


102 


38 


31 


21)2 


Uii 


136 


55 






Tabl* s -3 Gontiniwd 



TOP THIRD OF CLiSS KEDDLB THIRD OF CUSS BOTTOM THIRD OF GIAS8 



BOIS 



GIRLS 



BOIS 



GIRLS 



BOIS 



GIRIS 



HOtf HIGH HELP HAVE YOU RECEIVSD IN SECHI SGHOQL IN DBGinniO WHAT 
YOG PIAH TO DO AFTER GRADOATICM? 

A lot of halp, all yon naad. 

Gonaldarabla halp, but oould hara naad noora* 

Sona halp, but not rary nuoh* 

Idttla or no h^* 


135 

Iho 

191 

138 


182 

219 

21j3 

177 


153 

32U 

loll 

392 


172 

327 

IM 

386 


33 

69 

158 

213 


29 

66 

9b 

125 


HCW WOULD TOO RATE THE FCM.OWINO HIOH SGHOOL SERVIGES, 

EOa*ERIBHGES, OR EAGILITIEST 

Ooonsalinr or gnldanoa on aohool probleaui. ^ ^ . 


K]CO#ll«nt 


120 


158 


213 


195 


6U 




Good 


331 


1|6U 


752 


80 U 


27b 


IB2 


Poor 


1U7 


191 


327 


3U5 


lb5 


90 


Ccunsaline or eoldanoa on paraonal probleau. _ 


Bxoell«nt 


352 


399 


908 


069 


3&c> 




Good 


132 


19U 


193 


351 


6b 


86 


Poor 


9U 


156 


1U9 


23U 


50 


77 


CounsellnR or Ruidanoe on vooational oholoe* 


Sxcelltnt 


137 


160 


223 


23h 


81 


b3 


Good 


305 


U36 


682 


780 


231 


IB3 


Poor 


150 


202 


367 


3li» 


159 


76 


Goonaellng or goldanoa on collage edaoatlon* 
Exoallant 


210 


2U2 


3U6 


3liO 


in 


69 


Good 


282 


1(2U 


61»3 


702 


2b3 


165 


Poor 


113 


11»3 


239 


263 


109 


57 


Idbrary materials and information on TDoationa* 


Bxoellent 


89 


no. 


225 


20b 


77 


60 


Good 


319 


U32 


6hU 


776 


238 


170 


Poor 


190 


22^ 


399 


3b7 


126 


75 


Courses offered 


Excellent 


77 


92 


120 


100 


bO 


22 


Good 


U23 


589 


783 


89b 


2b7 


197 


Poor 


lOU 


136 


376 


33b 


1Tb 


89 


Social activities . 


Excellent 


118 


165 


21h 


179 


73 


b2 


Good 


3U7 


U91 


698 


808 


2bb 


163 


Poor 


135 


150 


350 


3b0 


lb9 


93 


HOW HIGH EDUCATION HAS YOUR FATHER HAD? 


Eighth grade education or less. 


103 


13U 


267 


305 


130 


79 


Some high sobx>ol* 


126 


189 


366 


366 


125 


89 


Graduated from hl|^ aohool* 


179 


229 


3U5 


375 


n9 


71 


Business or trade school. 


39 


55 


70 


70 


17 


19 


Some college. 


78 


100 


98 


117 


31 


22 


Graduated from college. 


73 


107 


92 


60 


2b 


16 


Don't know. 


7 


10 


37 


38 


22 


lb 


DO YOU HAVE A PART-TIME JOB DURINO SCHOOL? 


Tea. 


352 


399 


908 


669 


366 


137 


No* 


2U9 


1(2U 


35U 


632 


lOCr 


17b 



DO YOU PIAN TO ATTEND COLLECffi OR UMIVHSrnrt 

Tbb, deflnitelsr* 

Probably so* 

Probably not* 

No. 

Don* t know* 



53b 


573 


557 


381 


68 


38 


32 


72 


265 


19b 


90 


35 


8 


39 


105 


125 


62 


3b 


lb 


96 


180 


b30 


157 


163 


17 


39 


166 


172 


91 


b3 



O 



Table s-3 Contlmad 



IF IDO PLUt TO 00 TO COLDSCHS, WflSRE DO TOO PLUl TO ENROLL? 

Maoanb County Oonnunitar CoUega* 

Other ooUaga or nnlT^lty* 

Taohnioaly trada, or buainaas sdhool. 



TOP THIRD 


OF CLASS 


MIDDLE THIRD OF GLASS 


BOTTOM THIRD OF C 


BOYS 


GIRLS 


BOYS 


GIRLS 


BOYS 


OIHIB 


_63P 


81iS 


1369 


1390 


513 


331 


98 


133 


513 


35U 


133 


UZ. 

53 


h$h 


U92 


285 


211 


29 


22 


26 


39 


138 


117 


53 


37 



WH*iT DO IDOR PARENTS FEEL ABOUT WHETHER OR NOT YOU ATTEND OQLIEQE? 



Inaiot or axpaot you to go. 

Want you to go if you want to. 
Don't oara one way or tha other. 
Don't want you to go. 

Won' t aiLlow you to go. 

Don* t know what th»y think. 



28^ 


201 


330 


296 


5U9 


795 


16 


U7 


loU 


2 


15 


8 


2 


3 


U 


3 


8 


h2 



llOi 


66 


21 


906 


283 


192 


182 


83 


60 


25 


7 


10 


8 


2 


1 


60 


29 


26 



Answw the following quaationa ONLY if your future plans inolude "NOT" or "PROBABLY NOT" jtoine to ooUbm ma in • 

pX*6V1.0U8 (]U88ta.On« ® 



WHICH OF THE FOLLOWINO TYPES OF TRAININa OR EDUCATION INTEREST 
YOU MOST? 

Paid apprentioeship as a helper to learn a trade • 
On^the-job training with a oonpany or industrial flm. 
Correspondenoe studyi 

Post-graduate hi^ sohool work in higji sohool at night. 
Adult eduoatlon olasses. 

Military servloe or tralnlngi 
Nona of the above. 



WHAT IS THE MOST IMPORTANT REASON WHY YOU DO NOT PLAN TO GO TO 
COLLECT? 

Tired of sohool. 

Want to work and make money. 

Can't afford it. 

Parents don' t want me to. 

Can be Just as suooessfol without going to college. 
Couldn't make good enough grades. 

Want to get married. 

Other. 



16 


5 


188 


ho 


12U 


18 


9 


62 


136 


300 


77 


59 


1 


U 


5 


15 


7 


5 


0 


U 


11 


16 


9 


7 


1 


7 


7 


32 


1 


U 


11 


0 


31 


5 


1|2 


5 


20 


59 


55 


211 


1|2 


85 



IS 


60 


57 


62 


19 


1)0 


6U 


11)9 


1)8 


1)1) 


15 


67 


108 


29 


16 


1 


2 


6 


2 


2 


2 


7 


5 


3 


0 


1 


87 


90 


92 


75 


21 


8 


78 


7 


28 


27 


1)2 


8U 


19 


17 



WOULD YOU GO TO COLLEGE IF YOU HAD ENOUGH MONEY? 

Yes. 

No. 

Maybe. 



15 


29 


116 


103 


57 


18 


16 


70 


128 


30l) 


127 


116 


19 


50 


I8l 


21)1 


131) 


76 



IF YOU ANSWERED "YES" OR "MAYBE" YOU WOULD GO TO COLLEGE IF YOU 
HAD ENOUGH MONET, HOW MUCH WOULD YOU NEED? 



Enough to pay all expenses ($1,200 to $l,50o per year.) 
Enough to pay half of the expenses ($600 to $750.) 
Enou{^ to pay some but less than half of the expenses. 



26 

13 

U 



U3 


136 


151 


92 


1)0 


37 


125 


11)3 


6o 


36 


5 


33 


39 


17 


13 
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TaUl« t*4 

mKM» or snzcK sioibits im public ahd pnrrATi hxqr sgroozb op nloqkb ooumr 
TO quBTioNS ocxcmiiiio mn hior school ixpsubcd 



xm mm putori tocatxokal and kocatzohal puns 



StedMats Qroo|Md AoocrdlaE to Itelr Om lodlwtien ef Aoatede Pla 
la Topi lH4i^i or Boitw Third of Soelor QLim 








Aamori Roeordod m a Poroont of laob Qroap Rooprinitlna 


TOP THIRD CP 
B03S riTtra 

loofU 


NZIStJ THIRD OP GLASS 
Bon gntis 

fiW 

1Q^_ 


BOTTQN THUD OP CUSS 

Bon omca 

jSj jsr 

M lok 


mOl OP THE POLLOUXH} BEST BSCRIBS TOUR EBB! S08C0L 
PBOQMM OP STUHn 

Oo— foial or busiaosa oduoatioa* 


S.7 


2lt.l 


9.6 


53.7 


ru5 


M.6 


OOUaco or aalr«roltgr poropara-tcoT-. 




70.8 


1(1.1 


23.6 


17.0 


30.0 


Shop or iadaatrial arts. 


t.8 


0.0 


17.9 


0.7 


32.2 


1.2 


Afrioulturo. 


O.S 


0.1 


0.7 


0.1 


1«0 


0.0 


Hwaklnc or boM oeenaaioa* 


0.3 


0.0 


0.1 


0.6 


0.0 


2.7 


Ooaari^ 


5.2 


2.8 


27.8 


18.6 


Slj. 


36.7 

1^ 


Other. 


1.0 


2.1 


2.8 


2.7 


2,2 



WOULD too HHVB TAON A fOCATIQHIL OODRSI OP STDIff IP A UCTS 

caxca OP max noaum bad bbi ataiiahx wbn too irtibsd 

edqh schoolt 



Dafinltaly jm. 


10.1( 


13.2 


25.2 


18 «8 


16.6 


3U.7 


Probablj. 


2b.3 


20.0 


U6.1 


U6.0 


U9.8 


53.0 


Probably aat. 


37.9 


U1.U 


23.0 


29.6 


10.0 


17 Jl 


Daflaitaly aot. 


27 .k 


25 .U 


5.7 


5.6 


3.6 


u.9 


IP TOD ANSWERED "IXPINITELr IK« Gi ■PRCMBT.T* TO THE LAST 

qogrriON, wkech vocational prdoram would tod have obment 














Afrloultora. 


U.9 


2.U 


U.7 


1.U 


6.0 


1.1 


BoainaoB (Offloa). 


15.5 


51.8 


30.6 


59.0 


8.9 


53.6 


-CiM— rolal Art. 


b.5 


U.7 


6.1 


10.5 


3.7 


’tS 


Edatribatira (Salaa). 


U.9 


1.U 


U.8 


3.8 


54i 

3 J .0 


Natal Tradaa. 


U.3 


0.3 


1U.1 


0.3 


0.8 


CLaotronios. 


19.3 


1.6 


17.7 


0.U 


15.2 


1.1 


Aato Nabhaaioa. 


10.6 


0.3 


15.6 


0.9 


17.1 


1.6 


Adraaead Drafting. 


15.9 


0.7 


13.9 


0.5 


7.U 


1.2 


Clothing Conatruotion. 


00.0 


6.0 


O.U 


6.6 


0.2 


9.2 


Qraphio Arta>Printing. 


0.8 


0.7 


1.3 


0.9 


1.9 


0.8 


Pood Praparatlon. 


00.0 


3.5 


0.9 


lul 


2.1 


6a6 


Othar. 


19.3 


19.0 


9.9 


11.6 


9.0 


^•9 



WBI DID TOO CH 0081 THE OODItSE OP STOUT NHICH TOD HATE POLLOWED 



n HIOH SCHOOL? 














Nr paranta daoidad for aa. 


U.0 


2.3 


3.8 


U.o 


U.3 


7.3 


Np Orianda vara taking this prograa. 


1.6 


0.7 


2.U 


2.2 


3.5 


3.U 


Counaalor adrlaad mm into tbia progrw. 


1 U .8 


8.3 


19.1 


U.5 


19.3 


20.9 


Tbia prograa aaaaiad aaaiaat to aa. 


2.3 


1.5 


10.3 


5.8 


22.8 


16.0 


Thia prograa aaaaad to fit ap own futura goala. 


73.0 


8 U .5 


57.6 


71.2 


39.1 


U6.1 


Otbar. 


U.3 


2.7 


6.8 


5.3 


11.0 


6.3 


WHAT 1X> TOD PLAN TO DO OH A PDLL.TIMB BASIS THE FIRST TEAR 
AFTER HIOH SCHOOL ORADUATIOirt 














Wbrk. 


u.o 


26.0 


U7.U 


6U.6 


66.9 


72.5 


Kitar ailitarr aarvloa. 


3.0 


.0.6 


U.5 


O.U 


9.8 


0.1 


Btooaa a f*aL>tiaa houaavlfa. 


1.1 


1.8 


0.6 


3.3 


1.2 


5.5 


Attand poUaga or unlTaraity. 


82.1 


65.0 


36.9 


22.8 


IU.3 


10.3 


Attend buainaai oollaga. 


00.0 


2.0 


1.1 


3.U 


0.6 


U.0 


Attand trade or taohnioal aohool. 


1.3 


1.3 


5.0 


2.0 


U.7 


2.8 


Other.- 


1.2 


2.8 


1.5 


2.6 


1.7 


2J( 


Don't knear. 


0.3 


0.5 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


1.5 



\1 
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Tabl« t*4 ContiiMMd 



for THixo or ouss xznu niiiu> or Guas bovtom thud or cuss 



Annf Itooordtd ai > rTo>nt of B«oh Oroap iMPOiadlag 
BOV UDI. DO TOO IHIIK lOUR KIOH SCHOOL IS ntmimD 7G0 FOR 

vm IQU ruLX to do after orahiationt 

Froridlng juat vhat is assdsd* 

T«7 vsU in SOM wsars bot in otbsr mgn prspsrstion 
it not tdo%ii itit I 

Faixl7 vsU bat sU tbs trsinint eeold bs iairorsd. 
Poorly. 



loss QIXLS 

1ST mr 

yx£ ICCEl 


BOS 

m 

imt 


Qixxa 

13Wr 

loci 


lOSB 

W 


Qlg6 

looi 


16.1 


22.6 


12.5 


17.7 


12 .1 


l£.li 


Sli.b 


53.1 


31i.5 


l|5.5 


26.3 


32.0 


23.1 


20.il 


3ii.l 


26.2 


33.3 


32.3 


6.2 


3.9 


IB.9 


8«6 


26,3 


17.3 



BOW MDCH KILF KATl lOU RICIITED IX HIOH SCHOOL IX OKIimXO XBIf 
TOO FUX TO DO AFTER QRADUATIOXT 

A lot of hslpi all ycu nssd. 

Oonsidsrabls hslp, but oaold bars ossd aors* 

SoM hslpi bt w not Tory aac&. 

Littls or no halp. 



22.U 


22.2 


11.9 


12.9 


7.0 


9.3 


23.2. 


26.8 


25.3 


2li.6 


lk.6 


21.1 


31.6 


29.6 


32.3 


33.5 


33.li 


30.0 


22.8 


21.j| 


30.5 


29.0 


U5.0 


39.1 



BOV XDOLD TOO RATI THE PQLLCWIXO HXOB SCHOOL SES7K38, 

EXPERIIRCXS, OR FAdUTIXST 

Ooanssling or foidsDOt on sebool problMM* 

KeasUsnt 

Qood 

Poor 

Ooonsslinc or piidanos on parsonal problsss. 
bssUsttt 
Good 

Poor 

Ooonsslint Or (oldsnos on Toostioosl obaiot* 

Exosllsnt 

Oood 

Poor 

rfnrmsaHni or (oldanos on ooUsc* sdaostiotcu 
Exosllsnt 
Qood 
Poor 

Idbrary a«.tsrials and Infomstion on roostioos. 
EbcosUant 
Qood 
Poor 

Coorsss offsrsd 
Exosllsnt 
Qood 
Poor 

Sodsl sotirLtiss 
Exosllsnt 
Qood 
Poor 



20.0 


19.1i 


16.5 


Ui.5 


13.3 


13.1i 


55.li 


57.1 


58.2 


59.7 


56.7 


58.0 


2li.6 


23.5 


25.3 


25.8 


30.0 


28.6 


60.9 


53.3 


72.6 


52.5 


76.3 


li5.7 


22.8 


25.9 


l5.b 


27.6 


13.3 


28.7 


IS.3 


20.8 


12.0 


19.9 


10.1i 


25.6 


23.2 


20.0 


17.7 


17.6 


17.2 


IU.1 


51.5 

25.3 


5U.5 

25.5 


53.5 

28.8 


58.8 

23.6 


Ii9.0 

33.8 


60.9 

25.0 


3l|.7 


29.6 


27.7 


26.0 


2lt.O 


23.8 


li6.6 


52.6 


51.5 


53.9 


52.5 


56.7 


18.7 


17.8 


20.8 


20.1 


23.5 


19.5 


lU.8 


17.6 


17.7 


15.1 


16.7 


19.7 


53.U 

31.8 


5U.0 

26 


50.8 

31.5 


58.5 

26.b 


56.0 

27.3 


2:1 


12.8 


11.3 


9.U 


7.6 


8.7 


7.2 


70.0 


72.1 


61.2 


67. U 


53.6 


6U.0 


17.2 


16.6 


29 Ji 


25.0 


37.7 


26.8 


19.7 


20.5 


17.0 


13.U 


15.7 


IU.1 


57.8 


61,0 


55.3 


61.0 


52.li 


5k.7 


22.5 


18.5 


27.7 


25.6 


31.9 


31.2 



BCW MDCH EDOCATIOH HAS ICUR FATHER HABT 



Xlf^th gz<ads sdaostion or Issa. 


17.0 


16.3 


20.9 


22.9 


27.8 


25.5 


Sons hiib adhodl. 


20.8 


22.9 


28.7 


27 .-5 


26.7 


28.7 


Qrmdastsd fren hi|h aohool. 


29.6 


27.8 


27.1 


28.2 


25.li 


22.9 


Baalnssa or trada aohool. 


6.ii 


6.7 


5.5 


5.3 


3.6 


6.1 


Soas ooUsgs. 


12.9 


12.1 


7.7 


8.7 


6.6 


7.1 


Qradnstsd ircn ooUsgs. 


12.1 


13.0 


7.2 


b.5 


hi 


f*f 


Don't knor. 


1.2 


1.2 


2.9 


2.9 


4.8 


4.5 



DO lOD HAVE A PART-TIME JOB DORINQ SC800LT 

Tss. 

No. 



g .6 1|8.5 71.9 M 78,5 l»U.O 

,k 26.1 h9.$ ZL.$ $6«0 
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Ai— irt K»cord»d M » FwoiBt Tf *in Tr~Tff "iTffTilll 
DO lOD nui TO kmn couis or i t — im 

IM. iaflaitelj. 

ProMbly fo* 

TrTbtbljr iwt* 

Do. 

Don't know. 



lUttn 1*4 OontiMMtf 

TOP HUD or ouas nmu mn op o— b 

Hffff QDBD BOB sqm 

w ^ m W 



—TON TIZIO OP (8A8i 





88.3 

5.3 

1.3 

ri 



70.0 


U.8 


18.8 


U.5 


18.1 


8.7 


80*8 


U.T 


19a 


11.8 


4*8 


8.8 

H|^i 


3^^ 


19.8 

33.5 


10.9 

58.1 


I1.8 


13.1 


13.0 


194k 


13.7 



IF TOO PUI TO 00 TO OGLZJOi, W— DO TOO PULI TO 

Noeonb Omal^ CoMuaitgr Obllofo. 17.0 io.O 

Oth«p o ftllH * or mdrwuitr, 78,5 7i,.i 

IMmioal, trmim, or bMln— oiboel. k.$ 5.9 



511.8 51.9 

30U 30.9 

111.8 17.8 



B.T 



kT.3 

19.4 

33.1 



— T DO TCOI F— FBL ABOOT MBT— OR BOT TOO AT— D OOU— T 



Xnoiat or oxpoot pm to fo. 

¥oBt pm to go If pm mat to. 
Don* t earo -om wp or tte oUmt. 
Dm't mnt pm to go. 

Vm't allow pm to go. 

Don' t knm what tbap thiiik. 



b7.0 


8k.k 


li9.8 


66.7 


8.6 


5.7 


0.3 


1.8 


0.3 


o.k 


0.6 


1.0 



85.T 10.9 

8R.0 88.0 

8.1 13.7 

0.4 1.9 

0.3 0.4 

3.3 k.5 



Ut.0 

80.8 

IT.T 

H 

4.8 





Antmrjho^o^ fuaotlono CWa[ if poor fotnro plana intUdo •BOfo or ■gjORUtT BOy godjig to oallaga aa jndLanM in a 

WCH OP — TGUAflBO TTB8 OP TRAlBIBa GR DDCATXOR I B — 

TOO MQST7 ' 



Pidd approntiooohip aa a holpor to lama a trado. 
Cfa»t h^3o4 tra iaiag with a oenpaop or Indutrial flm. 
Oorroapondanoo atn^. 

Poat»p«daato high aobool work in teMPi adhoel at xdght. 
Adult odumtion olaaooa. 

MLlitarp aosnriao or tralaing. 

Bona of tlM aboro. 



—T IS THE MOST ZMPOREANT RlftSOH VHT TOO DO BOT PIAl TO 00 



87.6 


3.8 


k3.k 


7.k 


kl.1 


9.4 


IS. 5 


Ui.O 


31.il 


ki.o 


85.5 




1.7 


8.8 


1.8 


SOi 


8.3 


t.4 


0.0 


8.8 


8.5 


8.8 


3.0 


3.7 


1.7 


5.0 


1.8 


5.1 


0.3 


5.8 


19.0 


0.0 


7.8 


J 


13.9 


8.4 


3k.5 


ltl.8 


18.7 


33.7 


13.9 


kk.7 






Tirod of aehooi. 

Biat to work and aako aonop. 
don't afford it. 

Paroitta doa' t mat aa to. 

dan bo juat aa auoeoaaful vithoat going to nnllagi. 
CoulAi' t aako good tnmgb gradaa. 

Vaat to got aioTiod. 

Otbm. 



3lb.il 

15.8 

15.8 

8.3 

0.0 

18*5 

3U 

lt*5 



lii.b 

3t.O 

18.0 

0.8 

1.8 

0.8 

18 .8 

81.8 



17.8 

19.0 

19.9 

0.8 

8.0 
85.8 
2.1l 

18.5 



4’i 

18.7 
1.0 
0.9 

15.8 




WOLD TOO 00 TO OdXKB IP TOO BID Ii00a& MCnEir 



83.7 


9#k 


3.3 


81.8 


11.1 


8.0 


0.8 


1.0 


1.1 


0.0 


35.0 


374i 


8.7 


13.9 


7.3 


1.5 



Too. 

lo. 

Koarbo. 



30.0 19.5 

38.0 U7.0 

36.0 33.5 



87.3 15.9 

S .1 I18.9 

.8 37.8 



19.1 8.6 

iit.8 55.8 

38.3 38.8 



IP TCO ANSMERED TB* OR "XIXIV TOO BOOIO 00 TO nnr.TJf|g |p ^ 
BAD EBOOCffi MOHSr, BOV MDCH VOOLD TOO MEED7 












Bough to pap all atapanaaa ($1,200 to H,500 par ponr.) 
Boough to pap half of tha aqpanaaa ($800 to $750.) 
Baongh to pap aoaa hat laaa than half of tba aaqpaoaaa. 


80.5 

30.2 

9.3 


50.5 

k3.5 

8.0 


b6.3 

kf.5 

U.2 


k5.k 

k8.9 

11.7 


5k.k 

35-5 

10.1 


k5*0 

ko.5 

lk.5 



til 



ft 



B Pp mi HB or 8V1QR 9TlllBm IX ruILZO AID nOVAlX RXOR SCHOOLS Of NAOONI OGOlffr 
TO quBnon oqmobbiiiio tkch rkh school upbubob 
AXD TRHX funn togatiomal aid xougatioiial nA» 



SlmdMriMi Oraopad Iqr U# S^i o o l Progr i of Sta^ 




UOOLD TOD HAV* TAXBI A fOOATTOHAL 0CW18I Of StODT IF A Min BI 
OHOICX OF TKSE mOGRAMB RAO KB ATAILABS HBH ICX7 BRBSD 
COR SCROOLT 



Oofinitdl]r yoo* 
FrObobly» 
FrObably net* 
Dofiidt^ not. 



305 t21 

a5 W 

305 866 Ui 

U5b 7 



6 

t 



3 

11 

k 

3 



tH 

•8 




IF 100 ARSWERED "EBFIHITELI TB* Ot •FiOBAlLI" TO THE LAS T 
qOESTIOE, WHICH fOCATIORAL PROSIAX WOULD TOO HATE CHOSBI7 

Afrloolturo* 
lusinooo (Offloo). 

CoHnoreiol Art. 

DiotribatiTO (Soloo). 

Nitol Tyodoo* 

XLcetronioo* 

Attto Moehudeo* 

Adnaeod Draitinf * 
dotMng ConotruotioD* 

Qriiphie Art»*?riatinf* 

Food Proporatlon. 

Other. 



11 


39 


8 


8 


0 


39 


1 


686 


153 


k 


0 


k 


1S8 


11 


69 


75 


tk 


0 


6 


75 


10 


St 


30 


k 


1 


1 


k7 


7 


11 

11 




97 

1)7 


1 

0 


1 

0 


81 

89 


i 


33- 


69 


89 


0 


1 


IkO 


8 


13 


73 


70 


1 


0 


69 


13 


38 


30 


0 


1 


7 


30 


I 


6 


5 


8 


0 


0 


IS 


1 


23 


16 


5 


0 


6 


3k 


1 


51 


175 


13 


0 


1 


117 


13 



WX KD IDO CHOOSE THE COURSE OF STUD! WHICH TOW HAVE FOLLOAffl) 
IM HIQH SCHOOLT 



My patrenta deoidod for no. 

My friendi nero tekint thie profTwi. 

Couaoolor edfioed mo into thii profrae* 

Thie profrae aoeaed eeeioet to no. 

Thii progr«a oeaeed to iit ay oan futuia foila* 
Othar. 



56 

31 



926 

68 



91 


8 


15 


9 


17b 


50 


37 


tt. 


1631 


2ll2 


73 


17 



0 3 

3 0 

1 1 

2 8 

11 ) 8 

0 t 



33 


6 


39 


1 


155 


19 


ly 


10 


376 


77 


119 


17 



TO THE MST OF TOUR KMOKLEIXat, WHERE DO TOO HARK IE lODE 
aRADOATINa CLASS? 



Top Third. 
Kiddle Third* 
Bottoa Third. 



220 


Ul)8 


IjB 


5 


876 


886 


251) 


10 


216 


110 


91 


5 



t 

11 

9 




15 

87 

to 



WHAT DO TOO FLAH TO DO OR A FU1I»-T1HE BASIS THE FUST HAR 
AFTER H® SCTOOL ORAIWATI®? 

Vovka 

Enter ailitary cerrioe. 

Beocaie e fuU>t^ housaiiife. 

Attend oollege or uniTereity. 

Attend bucineae eoUafe. 

Attend trade or teohnioal a<diool. 

Other. 

Don't knoir. 



992 


361 


13 




bo 


18 


lUi) 


1615 


61) 


15 


13 


1)6 


U) 


1)2 


7 


11) 



151 9 

n 1 

li 6 

0 0 

25 0 

9 1 

3 0 



10 710 

0 61 

8 15 

1 163 

0 16 

1 m 

0 87 

0 lU 



73 

3 

0 

h 

9 

1 




nr WBL 00 IDO tbdk loim kzok sgbool is pimiXiQ too res 

Wkf TOO 1UM TO DO ARB OULOQATZGiT 



3^ gA 



mL 






, Krovldiag jaat vhat la aaadad* 
fmj wall ia aow laqra tet la ettaar wgra praparatloB la 

aat adafaata* 

fairlj vail Int all tha triiisiat aenld 1 m i^prerrad* 
faerlj* 



t&L 


363 


38 


1 


5 


Hi 


16 


5n 




105 


6 


6 


311 


k3 


360 


UBt 


116 


6 


6 


361 


k7 


U6 


168 


71 




5 


m 


n 



nr wm umlt hah ioo ibixtd ik rzoi somxe. b ac ina p hbt 

TOO mi TO DO ARB OlADDATIOiT 



A let of baipi all pea aaad. 

Ooesldarabla balpi bat eoold haaa oaad aera« 
8 cbm halpt bat aet rmj aoolu 
Mttla or no help* 



167 


106 


35 


1 


1 


315 


533 


n 


1 


3 


356 


658 


55 


8 


5 


361 


Ui9 


180 


5 


7 




15 

13 

hP 

SO 



nr njLD too rati tb hiio mm aaaxM . sbtegb, 

KPBZBGB, OR TAOILmBT 

OoRaoellnf or loldaaea oa aeheol preblan. 

BaaUant 

Oood 

Poor 

Ooaaaalint or gaid«iea oa paraonal probloaa. 
ftcoslXtift 

Poor 

Ooaaoalint or gnldaDoa on rooatlonal aholoa. 

Icoallant 

Oood 

Poor 

OonnaaUac or guldaaoo on ooUaga adoeatlQii. 

SKoallaat 

Oood 

Poor 

IdbrazT’ natarlala and InfoaoMtian on roeatlona. 
ftcoallant 
Good 
Poor 

Ooumaa offasrad*. 

IxoallaM 

Oood 

Poor 

Social aotirltlaa. 

Kcoallaot 

Oood 

Poor 



181 


bP7 


1(7 


8 


3 


13k 


18 


756 


1168 


150 


10 


10 


608 


71 


3tU 




50 


k 


6 


253 


36 


713 


1108 


8^ 


il( 


18 


61i0 


88 


258 


1|66 


W 


8 


8 


189 


80 


loU 


358 


30 


1 


3 


170 


1^ 


S3li 

733 


355 

1065 




8 

6 


3 

n 


ISI 

568 


88 

78 


878 


565 


87 


7 


6 


893 


38 


330 


61t8 


83 


li 


5 


287 


87 


671 


1015 


11(6 


6 


5 


51(6 


68 


813 


llOl 


77 


5 


5 


213 


30 


800. 


332 


68 


8 


k 


172 


83 


731 


101(5 


168 


8 


13 


556 


7k 


X3 


663 


8U 


6 


3 


27U 


89 


105 


ZL7 


33 


1 


3 


7h 


lir 


861 

875 


1^3 


157 

83 


8 

7 


18 

5 


579 

350 


S 


185 


358 


5U 


8 


8 


136 


80 


707 


1808 


17U 


10 


10 


578 


70 


335 


U55 


83 


k 


7 


85l( 


35 



HGir MDOH EDCATIOH HAS lOOR lATHB HADT 

B|hth crada adaoation or laaa* 
Soon td^ aobool. 

Qraduatad trm Uib eohool« 
BoaiiMaa or trade adio^ 

Bona ooUafo. 

Qraduatad from ooUaca* 

Dpn't know. 



313 

383 




57 

51 


7 

k 


9 

7 


81|8 

308 




571 


7l( 


5 


0 


875 


65 


11(5 


18 


1 


1 


b8 


851 


16 


0 


0 


61 


liB 


868 


13 


0 


8 
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38 


15 
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Talalc >•* 

msKnisis or 8 moR stumts i* rumc akd privitb moi schools op nucomb ooditi 

TO QDBTICHS OONCBafllfO THEIR HIGH SOHOCL IXPIRIEIiaB 
AID THUR FUTURE VOGATTOHAL AMD EDUCATIOilAL PLA» 



mmaesem 



Stndioti Ch*<wp«d by Hi|^ Sobool Prop‘a> of StiUty 




Doflaitoly yoa* 
]h?bb«bly. 
FrobAbly not* 
Dofinitoly not* 



IF lOT A1B¥ERBD "DBFIMITELT IS8“ OR “PHOBABLI" TO THE LAST 
CyilSTIOIy WHICH VOCATIONAL PROGRAM WOULD TOD HAVE CHOBEIT 

Agrioniltaro* 

BualnoM (Offloo). 

CoHMrolal Art. 

DlBtritutlT* (Saloa). 

Natal Tradaa. 

Elaotroniea. 

Auto Naohanioa. 

Adranoad Draftlnf . 

Clothinf Conatruotion. 

Oraphlo Arta-Printinf. 

Food Praparation, 

Othar. 



VOT M TOU CHOOSE THE CCORSB OP STUDT WHICH TOD HAVE FOLLOWED 
H HIQH SCHOOLT 

M(y paranta daoidad for na. 

Hr firianda vara takinf thia profran. 

Counaalor advJLaad na Into thla pro^praa. 

Thia program aawiad aaaiaat to na. 

Thla program aaanad to fit my own futura goala. 

Othar, “ 



SadStS’^cuss?^^ knowmx®, where do t(xj rank IN- tour 

Top Third. 

Middla Third. 

Bottcai Third. 



23.7 

U 7.8 

23.7 

1(.8 



2.1 

66.8 

6.8 

5.1 

1.1 
2,1 

3.0 
1.3 
3.6 
0.6 
2.2 

5.1 



h.2 

2.h 

10.6 

6.6 

71.1* 

1*.8 



16.8 

66.7 

16.5 



WHAT DO TCXI PLAN TO DO ON A FULL-TINE BASIS THE FIRST TEAR 

after high SCHOa qraduation? 

Work. 

Entar military aarrioa. 

Baooma a fjll-tima houaanrlfa* 

Attand oollaga or unlyaraity. 

Attand buainaaa oollaga. 

Attand trada or taofanioal a(^ool. 

Othar. 

Don't know. 



10.5 

26.7 

1 * 1.1 

21.7 



53.3 

la.2 

5.5 



1 * 3.0 

1*2.3 

1^6 

2.1 



17.6 

35.2 

35.2 

12.0 



13.6 

5l*.5 

18.1 

13.6 



22.2 

5 U .6 

20.5 

2.7 



1*^5 


2.2 


66.8 


0.0 


U .3 


17.7 


1.1 


0.0 


11*.3 


38.1* 


8.7 


6.6 


0.0 


21.5 


8.3 


3.5 


1.1 


8.3 


3.6 


5.3 


1*.2 


26.3 


8.3 


3.6 


8.9 


18*8 


12.7 


0.0 


0.0 


9.8 


8.0 


2 i *.0 


0.0 


7.2 


15.1* 


8.5 


19.0 


8.3 


0.0 


7.6 


3.5 


0.0 


8.3 


21*.8 


3.3 


0.6 


2.2 


0.0 


0.0 


2.0 


1.9 


1.3 


0.0 


21.1* 


3.8 


20.1 


3.5 


0.0 


3.6 


12.9 



1**3 


2.3 


0.0 


13.6 


1.2 


2.5 


15.0 


0.0 


13.0 


13.8 


5.0 


1*.6 


1.7 


9.7 


10.5 


36.1* 


76.6 


67.0 


70.0 


36.1* 


3.2 


1*.7 


0.0 


9.0 



3.1 

3.7 

2l*.2 

22.3 
35.1* 

11.3 



1*.9 

70.0 

25.1 



25.0 

50.0 

25.0 



9.1 

5 o.o 

1*0.9 



5.1* 

59.0 

35.6 



76.0 


16.8 


70.0 


1*5.0 


1*5.5 


66.6 


1.7 


1.5 


6.1 


5.0 


0.0 


5.7 


3.1 


0.8 


0.8 


15.0 


36.3 


2.1* 


11.0 


75.2 


12.8 


30.0 


9.1 


15.1* 


1*.9 


0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.5 


1.7 


2.2 


7.0 


0.0 


9.1 


1*.5 


1*1 


2.1 


2.5 


5.0 


0.0 


2.6 


0*5 


0.6 


0.8 


0.0 


0.0 


1.3 



26.2 

1 * 8 * 1 * 

22.9 

2.5 



2.0 

22.0 

10.0 

7.0 

3.0 

8.0 
8.0 

13.0 

2.0 

1.0 

1.0 

23.0 



1*.6 
0.8 
11 *. 6 
7.7 
59.2 
13.1 



18.9 

66.0 

15.1 



57.0 
2.3 
2.3 

26.6 

0.0 

3.2 

7.0 
1.6 
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HOW WELL DO ICO THIK ICOR HIQH SCHOOL IS PREPiltllO ICO FOR 
VBIT IDO PUDI TO DO kjm COUOOATIONT 

Fr orl dlin vbat i« nMdtd. 20.6 17.6 11.2 11.1 

VwT' imU ia scM mgn bat in oth«r mgrs proparttlon i« 

saot adtoquat*. Ul.5 ^>8 30.9 

Fairlgr wtU but oil tb« traiaiiig eoold b« iaprortd. 28 *U 23.lt 37.0 

Pporljr. 9ii 8*2 20.9 



33.U 
33. U 
22.1 



22.7 

27.3 

27.3 

22.7 



11.0 

31.0 

36.0 

22.0 



12.6 

33.8 

37.0 

16.6 



HOW MOCH BBUP HAVl ICO ntCBIVED H HCCB SCHOOL IN DBCIDINQ VWI 
100 PLAN TO DO UTBL QULDOATIONT 

t lot of half), 111 jroa oMd. 13.2 20.3 11.8 11.8 3.0 6.b 11.7 
Caocldarabla b*] 4 p, but ocmld hara uaad laora. 23*2 26.0 23.0 11.8 13*0 IjB.6 16.0 
Sona balpf but not rarj anob. 31.h 32.0 28.7 ItV.O U3.0 33.3 31*2 
Littla or no halp. 30.2 21.7 36.3 29Jlt 33.0 lil.3 39*1 



anr would too rati tee tollckiiiq mce school amnass , 

KXFSRHIICES, or FACILITISST 
Ooonaallnf or gaidanoa on aoho<^ problaM. 



Sxoallant 


lU.U 


19.7 


lU.U 


12.3 


13.8 


13.0 


1U.U 


Good 


60.0 


36.3 


38.0 


62.3 


32.6 


38.6 


36.8 


Poor 


23.6 


23.8 


27.6 


23.0 


31.6 


28. U 


28.8 


Coonaallnf or gnidacoa on paraonal problaas* 


Ibcoallant 


59.U 


37.2 


76.1 


82.3 


70.6 


6L.0 


72.0 


Good 


2U.0 


2U.2 


lU.8 


11.7 


11.8 


18.9 


16 Jt 


Poor 


16.6 


18.6 


9.1 


3.8 


17.6 


17.1 


11.6 


Coonaaling or gaidanoa on rooational ohoioa* 


Sicoallant 


18.8 


19.7 


21.3 


13.3 


13.0 


lU.9 


17.5 


Good 


38.9 


32.3 


31.3 


liO.O 


33.0 


36.1 


37.1 


Poor 


22.3 


27.8 


27.2 


1j6.7 


30.0 


29.0 


23.U 


Goonaaling or gaidanoa on ooUaga oduoatlon. 
Ebcoallant 


27.2 


31.0 


27.1 


26.8 


26.3 


23.0 


22.7 


Good 


33.3 


U9.3 


U7.8 


UO.O 


U7.U 


33.3 


32.1 


fbcr 


17.3 


19.7 


23.1 


33.2 


26.3 


21.3 


23.2 


librarr mtulala and Infonuiticm on Tooationa* 


Sxoallanb 


16.3 


16.3 


19..8 


12.3 


20.0 


17.1 


18.3 


Good 


39.3 


31.3 


33.3 


30.0 


63.0 


33.3 


38.8 


Poor 


2l(.U 


32. U 


26.7 


37.3 


13.0 


27.U 


22.9 


CSoorsM off«r#d« 


Exoallant 


8.7 


10.3 


10.6 


6.3 


13.0 


7.3 


11.2 


Good 


69.0 


67 .U 


63.0 


30.0 


6o.o 


37.8 


66.U 


Poor 


22.3 


22.1 


26.U 


U3.7 


23.0 


3U.9 


22.U 


Social aetlTltloa. 


Sxoallant 


13.0 


19.2 


17.3 


12.3 


10.3 


33.U 


16.0 


Good 


37 .U 


38.6 


36.0 


62.3 


32.6 


37.3 


36.0 


Poor 


27.6 


22.2 


26.7 


23.0 


36.9 


29.1 


28.0 



KJW MUCH SDOGATION HAS TOUR FATHER HAD? 



Eighth grada aduoation or lasa. 


2U.8 


13.6 


29.9 


Ul.2 


U3.0 


2U.6 


18.6 


Sona high aohool. 


30.U 


21.2 


28.2 


23.3 


33.0 


29.8 


30.6 


Qraduatad Iron high aohool. 


28.0 


27.8 


22.8 


29.U 


0.0 


27.3 


32.2 


Baainaas or trada aohool. 


U.6 


7.1 


3.6 


3.9 


3.0 


U.2 


U.O 


Soma ooUaga* 


3.3 


lU.3 


U.9 


0.0 


0.0 


6.1 


7.3 


Qraduated from ooUaga* 


3.7 


12.8 


U.o 


0.0 


10.0 


3.9 


6.3 


Dm't know. 


3.0 


1.2 


U.6 


0.0 


3.0 


U.l 


0.8 
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FrobaLly BO. 
Probiibly x»t. 

Vo. 

Don't kxxnr. 



IP YOU PLUl TO 00 TO CCLLEQE, WHERE DO YOU PIAN TO ENROLLT 

Macomb Oounty CommuMtar CoUaga, 

Othar ooUaga or unlTaraltar. 

Taohnioal, trada, or bualnasa aohool. 



17.5 

ia.6 

11.7 

1|0.7 

15.5 



58.5 

17.3 

ik.2 



WHiT DO YOUR PARENTS PEEL ABOUT WHETHER OR HOT YOU ATTEND COUEQE? 



Inalat or axpaot you to go, 

Mutt you to go if you want to. 
Don't oara ona mj or tha other. 
Don't want you to go. 

Won' t allow you to go, 

Don' t know what they think. 



8.5 

67.2 

15.8 

2.1 

0.6 

5.7 



79r5 

10.5 

2.2 

It.O 

3.8 



26.6 

66.6 

lt.8 



37.5 

58.1 

2.9 

O.lt 

0.1 

1.0 



17.6 

23.6 

ll(.8 

26.6 

17.1* 



63.0 

8.2 

28.8 



12.0 

66.7 

15.0 

1.5 

0.3 

1*.5 



23.6 

11.7 
5.8 

la.2 

17.7 



1 * 3.0 
1 * 3.0 
11 *. 0 



5.9 

52.9 

1 * 1.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 



11*.3 

0.0 

U.8 

66.6 

11*.3 



1 * 0.0 

6o.o 

0.0 



15.0 

60.0 

10.0 
0.0 
5.0 

10.0 



18 . 1 * 

18.6 

11 . 1 * 

3l*.l* 

na 



51*.5 

1^.8 

25.7 



10.5 

61*.3 

16.3 

2.5 

0.6 

5.8 



39.7 
19.0 
11.9 

12.7 

16.7 



60.5 

23.2 

16.3 



13.6 

7U.5 

9.5 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 



-paction. ^ If j™, f„ta-, pi^ -HOT* «PllOBm,r HOP grtp* to coU.„ 

TRADOHO OR EDUCATION INTEREST 



ts Indloated In a 



^d apprantioaship aa a helper to learn a trada. 
^tha-Job training with a company or Induatrlal firm. 
Correapondanoe 8 tud 7 a 

*ohool at night. 

Adult eduoatlon olaaaas. 

Military aarvloe or training, 

Nona of the above. 



9.7 

1*9.8 

1.9 

2.6 

28.8 



WHAT IS THE MOST IMPORTANT REASON WHY YOU DO NOT PLAN TO 00 TO COLLEGE? 



Tired of aohool. 

Want to work and make money. 

Can' t afford it. 

Parenta don' t want ma to. 

Can ^ Juat aa auooaaaful without going to college. 
Couldn' t make good enough grades. 

Want to get married. 

Other, 



11.3 

29.1* 

16.0 

1.1 

0.8 

18.1 

10.5 

12.8 



20.5 

27.5 
2.2 
2.6 
3.1 
6.6 

37.-5 



20.6 

15.0 

18.1 
0.0 
0.0 

13.1 

9.1* 

23.8 



51*.l* 

29.6 

0.0 

2.1* 

1.8 

5.3 

6.5 



15.8 

16.5 

15.8 

0.8 

3.9 

35.1* 

3.2 

8.6 



11.1 

33.3 

11.1 

33.3 

0.0 

11.2 

0.0 



ll*.3 

ll*.3 

1 * 2.8 

11*.3 

11*.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 



7.2 

35.6 

0.0 

0.0 

il*.5 

0.0 

1 * 2.7 



21 . 1 * 
7.1 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
21 . 1 * 
35.6 
111 - 1 ? 



30.2 

27.3 

2.7 

2.2 

2.6 

8.0 

27.0 



23.0 

30.8 

2.6 

2.6 

7.6 

10 . 1 * 

23.0 



16.2 

18.8 

ll*.6 

1.1 

0.9 

29.3 

8.8 



27.3 

27.3 

15.2 

0.0 

3.0 

12.0 

9.1 
< 1 




Yes. 

No. 

Maybe. 



13.8 

1*7.8 

38 . 1 * 



39.0 

27.3 

33.7 



19.1* 

1*0.3 

1*0.3 



IP YOU ANSWERED "YES" ORflAYBE*' YOU WOULD GO TO mT.T.T jn p rp ynn 
HAD ENOUGH MONEY, HOW MUCH WOULD YOU NETO? 

^ough to pay all escpenses ($1,200 to $1,500 par year.) 
^gh to pay half of the expenaea ($600 ^^50.^ 

Enough to pay some but less than half of tha expanses. 



11.1 

66.6 

22.3 



6.7 

66.6 

26.7 



18.3 

1*2.3 

39.1* 



28.2 

30.8 

1 * 1.0 



1*9.0 

1 * 0.2 

10,8 



1 * 6 , 1 * 

1 * 7.0 

6.6 



1 * 9.0 

38.8 

12.2 



50.0 

16.7 

33.3 



33.3 

66.7 

0.0 



1 * 8 . 1 * 

38.8 

12.8 



1 * 1*.8 

1 * 1*,8 

10 . 1 * 
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INTEBEST IN FURTHER EDUCATION EXPRESSED BY PARENTS OF EIGHTH GRADER 

Parents of eighth graders in Macomb County public and parochial schools were 
asked about their educational attainment and their interest in further education 
for themselves. The following table compares the educational level reported by 6171 
fathers and 6232 mothers and the educational level of all Macomb County males and 
females, aged 25 and over, in 1960. 

FORMAL EDUCATION OF PARENTS OF MACOMB COUNTY EIGHTH GRADERS IN 1965 
AND EDUCATION OF TOTAL COUNTY POPULATION . AGED 25 AND OVER, IN 19^ 

(percents) 




The perente reporting In 1965 ere a younger population than the 1960 over-25 
popuUtlon, and this ia evident in the sharp decrease in the nu^er of parents 
reporting eight years or less of education in 1965 compared to the 1960 figure. The 
parent ^up reflects the continuing trend toward longer participation in school. 

The proportion of fathers reporting in 1965 who terminated upon high school gradu- 
ation WM 30% greater than for all males over 25 in 1960, land for mothers the 

increase was 41%. 

Of the parents participating in the 1965 Survey, 43.3% of the fathers and 37.9% 
of the mothers did not complete high school. The comparable figures for the 1960 
adults were 59.7% males and 56.6% females. The proportion of mothers who completed 
high school but did not continue. their education exceeded the . 

fathers by 50%. Participation in college by fathers was almost double the partici- 
pation of mothers. Of fathers who attended college, 37.3% grafted, while ^ 

of mothers who entered college completed four or more years. College participation 
among the 1965 parent group is significantly higher that that of the total over-25 
population in 1960, 55% greater for fathers and 50% greater for ^^hers. 
graduates comprised 6.6% of the reporting parents compared to 5.1% of the total adult 
population in 1960. Only 35% of the 1965 parent group Who entered college graduated, 
cohered to a college completion of 42% of the total over-25 population in 1960 who 

had attended college. 

The parent group was asked, to Indicate their Interest in furthe-- education. The 
responses are tabulated as percents in the following, table. 

PAR1TOTS' IMTEBEST IK FOlCTaER EPnCATIOM 



TYPE OF EPnCATION 



Fathers 



Mothers 



Work on college degree 
Job improvement courses 
Self improvement courses 
No present interest 



10.8 

34.4 

15.1 

39.7 



11.0 
18.4 
30.1 
AO. 5 



Combined 

10.9 

26.4 

22.6 

40.1 



Twice as many mothers are interested in education for self improvement and 
almost twice as many fathers as mothers are concerned about further education for 

improving job skills. 

When projected to include the needs and interests of the total a^^lt population 
in Macomb County, these responses indicate very large potential enrollments in the 
Comaunity College academic, occupational, and continuing eduction Programs a® 
as opportunities for expanding adult education programs in the local school districts. 
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FOLLCW-UP PRACTICES IN MACOMB COUNTY HIGH SCHOOLS 



Principals of Macomb County public and parochial high schools were 
asked to provide information concerning their efforts to identify the 
present status of former graduates. All schools contacted, nineteen pub- 
lic and eight parochial, responded to the sir ^uy. Three public high schools 
were not surveyed because they had no 196 graduating classes. 

Thirteen of the public high schools had conducted follow-up studies 
of a former graduating class. None of the parochial schools had attempted 
follow-up studies. Only five high schools had surveyed their 1964 grad- 
uates, and in five- cases the most recent study was done for a class grad- 
uating prior to 1960. 

The following table shows the extent of follow-up efforts in the high 
schools of Macomb County: 

FOLLOW-UP STUDIES IN MACOMB COUNTY HIGH SCHOOLS 



Graduating 
Class Studied 


No. of Schools 
Report inK Studies 


Was Information Put 
Into Report Form? 


1964 


5 


Yes 

4 


No 

1 


1963 


2 


1 


1 


1962 


0 


- 


- 


1961 


1 


1 


0 


1960 


0 


- 


- 


1959 


1 


0 


1 


1958 


2 


2 


0 


Year Unknown 


2 


1 


1 


Schools were 


asked which of their staff 


made regular use of 


infor- 


mation gathered through follow-up studies. 


Principals were the 


most fre- 


quent users of the information, and in only 


five schools were classroom 



teachers regular users, although such information could have considerable 
significance for evaluation of course content and instructional methods. 






Personnel 

Principals 

Assistant Principals 
Counselors 

Vocational Coordinators 
Classroom Teachers 
Others 



Frequency Reported 
15 
9 

13 

9 

5 

4 
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All schools surveyed reported the numbers of students graduated in 
1964. Twenty- three of the 27 schools reported the numbers of 1964 graduates 
in attendance at two or four-year colleges and universities. Three schools 
made percentage estimates of graduates in college and one school did not 
answer. The numbers of 1964 graduates in attendance at four-year colleges 
and universities were derived from various sources as follows: 



No. of Schools 

Source Using Source 



Reports from college registrars 14 
Student indications of Intent while 

still enrolled in high school 12 
Follow-up study made of graduates of 1964 9 
Other 2 



Twenty- three schools reported that 1,445 of 3,840 graduates of the 
1964 class had enrolled in four-year colleges and universities. This 
proportion of college-goers, 37.67L, contrasts with the county-wide totals 
compiled from the Annual Fall St£.tlstlcal Reports submitted to the State 
Department of Education. These reports indicate that 31.3% of all 1964 
Macomb County public high graduates were enrolled in four-year colleges 
and universities or junior colleges in October of 1964. It is apparent 
that high schools do not have sufficient information concerning the status 
of their graduates and the 37.63 percent determined to be in attendance 
at four-year colleges and universities is probably an unrealistically high 
estimate. 

While there is great variation among high schools in their efforts to 
accomplish follow-up studies, the high school principals supported over- 
whelmingly the suggestion of cooperating with the other schools in Macomb 
County to prepare standardized forms and procedures (such as data processing^ 
for follow-up studies of high school graduates and drop-outs. 



Recommendat ions 



1. A coordinated follow-up study of high school graduates and drop-outs 
should be conducted annually by Macomb County high schools and Macomb 
County Community College. Such studies should include all students, 
rather than only those students in reimburseable vocational programs 
as presently required by the Department of Vocational Education. 

2. The coordinated follow-up study should employ standardized procedures 
and survey instruments to facilitate tabulation by data processing 

and to yield information on which County-wide evaluations can be based. 

3« Information regarding the employment and educational status of grad- 
uates and drop-outs should be obtained as a function of the Annual 
Expanded School Census, which is conducted by all school districts. 

4» Greater emphasis should be put on follow-up of students who leave 
high school prior to graduation. These persons should be encouraged 
to continue their educations, either in regular school, adult evening 
classes, or in special programs developed for their needs. 
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CX2CUFATI0HAL TRAINING THROUGH EXISTING 
ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN MACOMB COUNTT 





Fifteen of the twenty-one public school districts in Macomb County 
offered adult education programs during 1964-65 that included occupation- 
al training classes. It is expected that additional districts will offer 
adult education under the newly liberalised reimbursement policies of the 
State. Macomb County Community College is offering a program of adult edu- 
cation for September, 1965. 

ADULT VOCATI(»IAL PROGRAMS IN MACOMB COUNTY 1964-65. 



OCCUPATIONAL AREA 


COURSES OFFERED 


ENROLLMENT 


Agriculture 


None 




Business 


11 


1,868 


Distributive 


4 


308 


Home Economics 


7 


2,291 


Trade & Industry 


14 


1,048 



Occupational classes offered through adult education have several unique values . 



1. Classes typically are offered to meet specific community interest. 

2. Programs are offered with a maximum freedom from administrative 
procedures which discourage many persons from participating in 
regular 'credit' programs. 

3. School facilities are available during evening hours when adult 
education has been most popular. 

4. Decentralization into small units in many schools brings education 
opportunities closer to the people and minimizes problems such as 
parking. 

5. Instruction may be Informal and experimental. 

Offsetting these are certain problems peculiar to adult education . 

1. Narrowness and sterility of occupational offerings may result from 
the small drawing power of single-district programs. 

2. The general practice of cancelling classes when minimum enrollments 
do not materialize discourages participation. 

3. Expenses of administering adult education program and adequately 
publicizing available courses. 

4. Confusion in purpose, methodology, and level of instruction which 
is caused by attempting to serve many purposes in a single course: 

a) high school conqpletion credit 

b) occupational training, retraining, or upgrading 

c) hobby, recreational, or leisure goals 

d) commmity service^ 

lao 



o 



5« Dlf f Icult l68 in iTBciruitsiicnt I cvAluAtionf conipens&tloni snd it 6«» 
tentlon of a competent teaching staff. 

Recommendations to make adult education more effective as an agency for 
occupational training . ' 

1. All adult education programs and classes should be evaluated for 
purpose (s) and should be structured and taught toward those pur- 
poses. 

2. Sequences of classes in occupational areas should be developed 
and presented in consecutive terms. 

3. The adult education directors (or vocational directors) of Macomb 
County public school districts should function as rn Adult Education 
Committee to recommend the development of programs and the scheduling 
of specific portions of occupationally oriented programs in adult 
education. The committee should undertake the evaluation of adult 
education offerings to Insure their quality. 

4. The Adult Elducation Committee should assist in the preparation of 

a master list of available qualified persons interested in teaching 
in their area of occupational proficiency. 

5. The Committee should prepare a master schedule publicizing all adult 
education courses offered in the County. The master schedule should 
be mailed to every residence in the County. The schedule should 
identify adult education courses by purpose(s), l.e., high school 
completion, occupational training, or recreational and cultural de- 
velopment. The selection of courses to be offered should consider 
these factors: 

Indicated public Interest in courses or programs 
Local employment opportunities 

Availability of specialized teaching facilities and qualified 
Instructors 

Geographic factors of distance and main roads. 

Sequences of courses in occupational families 

Avoidance of wasteful competition from duplicated classes. 

It may be found more practical to use a smaller area than the entire 
County for coordination of adult vocational education programming. 

In this case, the areas proposed as service areas for Area Occupa- 
tional Education Centers may be more suitable. 

6. Fees should be established which will yield an Income sufficient to 
guarantee the quality and continuation of adult education programs. 

It is suggested that determining costs by an entire program rather 
than by individual classes may reduce the number of classes cancelled 
because of low enrollments. 
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PLAN FOR 

OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION CENTER 
DEVELOPMENT IN MACOMB COUNTY 



1 
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INDEX OF INTEREST OR NEED FOR SEUECTED 
VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL PROGRAMS IN MACOMB COUNTY 








RECCMIENDATION I 



The Citizens Advisory Committee recommends that greatly Increased efforts 
be made to upgrade the quality and expand the types of occupational education 
opportunities offered by Macomb County secondary schools . The Committee offers 
the following Information gathered by this study to support Its recommendation: 

Education and Employability . 

* There exists an alarming gap between the competence required for 
entry emplo 3 mient at a significant level In the local work force 
and the ability of the existing school programs to provide persons 
with that level of competence. 

* This skills gap will continue to widen as technological changes 
create demands for highly skilled workers and eliminate emplo 3 rment 
opportunities for unskilled workers.' Employment opportunities for 
professional, technical and kindred workers In 1975 will be 85% 
greater than In 1960, while the numbers of persons employed as 
operatives and laborers may actually decrease In spite of population 
and labor force growth. 

* Each year record numbers of eighteen year olds are seeking entry 
Into a work force with fewer opportunities for the unskilled. The 
number .of Macomb County residents attaining age 18 In 1975 will be 
more than double the 1965 figure of 8,152. 

Inadequacy of Present Programs . 

* Despite the widespread publicity being given to the Importance of 
education for gaining employment, more than one of every four 
persons terminates formal education before high school graduation. 

The Coiranlttee believes that this Is sufficient evidence that the 
educational needs of these persons are not being served by present 
secondary school programs. 

* One-fourth of all Macomb County high school graduates were not 
enrolled In either a college preparatory or a vocational program 
of studies while In high school. 

* Only three of every four students who prepare In high school for 
college entry actually enroll In college and, according to national 
studies, only half of these will graduate. 

* The existing vocational programs In Macomb County high schools are 
extremely limited, especially programs for occupations which offer 
the greatest employment opportunities for boys. Table A-1 Indicates 
that of 2512 senior boys responding to a Survey quest ioimaife in 
May, 1965, 195 were enrolled in a commercial program, and 346 boys 
were enrolled in a vocational shop program. In addition, 17 boys 
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Table A-1 

SENIORS INDICATION OF THEIR HIGH SCHOOL COURSE OF STUDY 
MACOMB COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS - MAY 1965 



Anchor Bay 
Armada 
New Haven 
Richmond 
Romeo 

Total North Area 

Chippewa Valley 

Cllntondale 

Fraser 

L'Anse Creuse 
Mt . Clemens 
Utica 

Total Central Area 

East Detroit 

Lakevlew 

Roseville 

St. Clair Shores 

South Lake 

Total Southeast Area 

Center Line 
Fitsgerald 
Van Dyke 
Warren-Couslno 
Warren-Senior High 

Total Southwest Area 

County Totals 



Commercial 


College Prep- 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


3 


17 


22 


21 


3 


10 


24 


18 


2 


14 


11 


7 


6 


12 


18 


16 


3 


22 


46 


32 


17 


75 


121 


94 


1 


14 


38 


24 


8 


24 


30 


14 


4 


34 


33 


23 


6 


41 


35 


34 


7 


56 


79 


69 


17 


82 


128 


85 


43 


251 


343 


249 


33 


174 


123 


98 


5 


63 


77 


84 


38 


147 


116 


72 


6 


46 


56 


67 


8 


54 


66 


44 


90 


484 


438 


365 


5 


51 


42 


29 


4 


14 


24 


17 


11 


77 


56 


42 


14 


34 


24 


17 


11 




63 


53 


45 


in 


209 


158 



195 1,037 1,111 866 



Shop General 



Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


1 


ee 


8 


2 


4 


1 


10 


4 


1 




10 


7 


3 


• 


13 


2 


1 


- 


16 


13 


10 


1 


57 


28 


6 




14 


9 


6 


ee 


7 


9 


12 


. 


30 


23 


20 




28 


22 


26 


2 


53 


18 


32 


2 


43 


36 


102 


4 


175 


117 


40 


a. 


89 


29 


16 


• 


48 


19 


61 


- 


95 


46 


17 


2 


43 


27 


15 


« 


24 


19 


149 


2 


299 


140 


31 


3 


44 


45 


3 


. 


2 


14 


26 


1 


75 


43 


8 


. 


25 


26 


17 


2 


23 


26 


85 


6 


166 


154 


346 


13 


697 


439 
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reported that they were following an agricultural program in high 
school. The combined total of 558 boys on vocational progr^s is 
only 22.2% of the total boys responding. The lack of variety 1 
vocational programs results in unrealistically large enrollments 
in college preparatory and general programs, and contributes to 
the decision of many youngsters to terminate school before g 
school completion. 



BF.CQMMENDATION II 




It is further proposed that these centers be fully 
daily time periods when not in use for high school programs, for C^unity 
College occupational, adult remedial, worker retraining and 
annrenticeship, and continuing education programs as the needs for these 
are identified. All such programs should be coordinated ^ 

educational efforts in Macomb County. The Committee offers the following 
information as evidence of the need for a County-based approach to providing 
adequate occupational education opportunities in Macomb County. 



Local D istrict Financial Ability . , 

* Few if any, Macomb County school districts have both the enrollment 
and ’tax base sufficient to provide adequate programs in vocationa 
education. Such programs are among the most costly activities 
public schools, yet they are not provided with substantial state 
financial support as are programs for the physically and mentally 
handicapped. The dispersion of effort and the fragmentation of 
resources among 21 school districts makes adequate occupational 
education opportunities .for all County citizens an unattainable 

goal. 

* The tax resources of the 21 school districts vary so wide^ that 
equal educational opportunities are not available to all Macomb 
rLidents. Operating costs for the 1964-65 school year ranged 
from a low of $304.70 per pupil to a high of $553.40 among the 
21 public school districts. The accompanying map illustrates 
that a significant proportion of the families in many school 
districts had a family income of less than $4,000 in I960. It 
is doubtful that such families can afford the increased local 
school taxes which would be required if each district is to 
provide adequate occupational programs alone. 



* The ability of the County districts to support adequate educational 
programs is decreasing rapidly as school enrollments increase and 
statutory requirements tend to reduce assessable property valua- 
tions. From 1959 to 1964, 19 of the 21 County school districts 
experienced a depreciation in state equalized valuation per 
membership child, and for five districts this loss exceeded 30%. 
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Table A-2 



Depreciation of tax base 

School District per membership child 1959-64 



Warren Consolidated 


51.5% 


South Lake 


39.2 


Utica 


37. 


Fraser 


33. 


Warren Woods 


31.5 



State Support . 

* State-derived financial support for all public school needs decreased 
from a state-wide average of 57.7% in 1954 to 46.4% in 1964. When 
viewing vocational education only, state support for local programs 
accounted for 11.5% of the total cost for the biennium, 1962-64, 
compared to 19,27o derived from federal sources, and 69.37o provided 

by the local school districts. 

* Only one of every eight 11th and 12th grade students in Macomb County 
public high schools is .enrolled in a vocational program which meets 
state standards for reimbursement. Total state and federal vocational 
reimbursements average only $4.50 a year for each 11th and 12th grade 
student. (Enrollments and reimbursement for homemaking are not included) 

* Macrmib County enrolls 6.62% of the state public school population yet 
receives only 3.83% of the state-distributed reimbursement for vocational 
education. This is evidence of insufficient vocational programs and the 
inadequacy of some programs when measured by reimbursement standards. 

Population Growth . 

* The inadequacy of Macomb County schools to provide realistic occupational 
programs will become even more serious during the next decade. Enroll- 
ments in grades 11 and 12 will double from today's 15,000 students to 
30,000 in 1975. Table A-3 indicates the size of the 16-17 age group * 
population by school districts in 1970 and 1975. These populations are 
based upon the 1965 annual school census, and no adjustment has been 
made for in-migration or out-migration. Projecting the same net growth 
in the age group from in-migration for the 1965-70 and 1970-75 periods 

as occurred in 1960-65, Macomb County will have 25,120 persons in the 
16-17 age group in 1970, and 33,256 in 1975. A 5% increase in the rate 
of school participation for the group is projected for each five year 
period. This is not an unrealistic goal. The 1960 school enrollment 
of 16-17 year olds in Macomb County was 84.1% of the ag-e group. The 
continuing trend toward higher retention in school of the school age 
population, the increasing demands for higher levels of emplo 3 mient 
skills, intensive efforts to curb school dropouts, and the enrichment 
of educational programs, especially in occupational areas, should 
expand markedly the school participation of 16-17 year olds. The 
projected participation rate, (94.1%), is below rates already being 
achieved in a number of Michigan counties. On this basis, 1970 
enrollments in grades 11 and 12 are projected as 22,859, and 1975 
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Table A- 3 



1970 and 1975 ENROLLMENTS IN GRADES 11 and 12 BASED 
PRESENT POPULATION PROJECTED TO AGES 16-17 and CONTINUING 


UPON 

IN-MIGRATION 


SCHOOL DISTRICT 


1965 


1970 


1975 


Anchor Bay 


318 


396 


460 


Armada 


209 


209 


214 


New Haven 


233 


237 


320 


Richmond 


257 


231 


319 


Romeo 


438 


475 


534 


Total North Area 


1,455 


1,548 


1,847 


Chippewa Valley 


278 


382 


390 


Clintondale 


427 


615 


945 


Fraser 


476 


755 


1,142 


L'Anse Creuse 


775 


1,013 


1,068 


Mt . Clemens 


948 


1,145 


1,288 


Utica 


1,483 


2,083 


2,828 


Total Central Area 


4,387 


5,993 


7,661 


East Detroit 


2,192 


2,664 


3,021 


Lakeview 


1,105 


1,598 


1,682 


Roseville 


2,060 


2,729 


2,938 


St. Clair Shores 


906 


1,511 


2,282 


South Lake 


1,009 


1,277 


1,342 


Total Southeast Area 


7 . / , 2 


9,779 


11,265 


Center Line 


879 


1,102 


1,390 


Fitzgerald 


778 


889 


1,101 


Van Dyke 


946 


1,145 


1,448 


Warren 


1,720 


2,639 


4,001 


Warren Woods 


475 


768 


1,333 


Total Southwest Area 


4,798 


6,543 


9,273 


County Totals 


17,912 


23,863 


30,046 


In-migration based upon 




+ 1,257 


+ 3,210 


1960-65 experience rates 




Projected population in 




25,120 


33,256 


16-17 age group 




11th and 12th grade enrollments 






28,600 


at 1965 participation rate 




21,603 



11th and 12th grade enrollments 
at 1965 participation rate + 

additional 5% of 16-17 age group 22,859 

11th and 12th grade enrollments 
at 1965 participation rate + 
additional 107. of 16-17 age group 
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enrollments will total 31,926 for the same grades. While these 
techniques for projecting enrollments are Imprecise, the three 
major factors of existing population, continuing significant In- 
migration, and Increasing school participation of the age group 
are consistent with previous experience. 

* Population Increases will not occur uniformly throughout the 
County. Increases will be concentrated In the central region of 
the County and the northern area of the city of Warren. 1960 
populations and 1980 population projections prepared by the Macomb 
County Planning Commission for selected central Macbmb County 
communities Illustrates this concentration. 

Table A-4 



Population Projected Percent 



Conmunlty 


1960 


1980 


Increase 


Chesterfield Twp. 


5,880 


33,500 


472% 


Clinton Twp. 


25,688 


67,700 


164% 


Fraser 


7,027 


21,200 


202% 


Harrison Twp. 


12,910 


30,000 


132% 


Macomb Twp. 


4,807 


9,900 


106% 


Hew Baltimore 


2,375 


6,450 


172% 


Shelby Twp. 


17,114 


69,300 


304% 


Sterling Twp. 


14,622 


150,700 


931% 



* Enrollment Increases are overtaxing school capacities In many County 
districts. County-wide, school enrollments Increased by 48. 9X from 
1959 to 1964. Enrollments for four districts more than doubled In 
this five year period. 

Tabl-e A-5 



School District 1959-64 Increase 



Warren Woods 324.2% 
Warren Consolidated 264.5% 
Utica 141.6% 
Fraser 115.1% 



Student Eeactlons . 

* Only one of every six sdnlors In Macomb County high school believes 
that his high school Is preparing him adequately for what he plans 
to do after high school. 

* 81.5% of the seniors not on a vocational or college preparatory program 
stated that they definitely, or probably, would have enrolled In a 
vocational course of study If a wider choice had been available when 
they entered high school. 
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* Only one of leven ■•nlori reported thet he had received ell the 
help he needed In making plana for hla future. 

* I^aa than 10% of the aenlora rated the choice of high achool 
couraaa available aa excellent. Only 2.7% of the parochial 
achool boya conaldered their choice of couraea aa excellent. 

* The non-college bound atudenta, the vocational and general 
atudenta, and atudenta ranking In the loweat third of their 
elaaa academically vere leaat aatlafled with the high achool 
programa and aervlcea. One notable exception waa the reaction 
of glrla on a bualneaa program, who were aatlafled generally 
with the opportunltlea the high achool haa to offer. 

fcipiQyer Reactlona . 

* A repreaentatlve group of Macomb County employera atated by a 
five to three margin that moat high achool graduatea are not 
ready for eoiploymeet becauae they lack occupational akllla. 

* Two of every five reapondlng eaiployera were critical of the 
new employee 'a attltudea toward work and hla reaponalbllltlaa 
to hla employer. 

* Baployera reported by a four to ona amrgln that eaiployeaa who 
have had occupational training In high achool are better prepared 
for entry Joba In their flmia. 

* Moat employera who reapondad to our queatlonnalre Indicated 
that they would aupport improved high achool occupational 
programa, and atrong aupport waa expreaaed for area vocational 
high achoola. 

Iducatora* Reactlona . 

* Macomb County counaelora Indicated that atudent Intereata and 
talenta can be aerved only by a wide range of vocational programa 
and aervlcea. Many counaelora atated that adequate programa are 
beyond the capacity of their high achool to provide. 

* Macomb County high achool prlnclpala reported that many needed 
aervlcea auch aa job Information, job placamaint, follow-up of 
graduatea, and aaalatance to achool dropouta are not being 
adequately provided. 

* Fifteen of the twenty-two public high achool prlnclpala aelacted 
the area vocational achool aa the moat practical maana of providing 
adequate occupational programa in Macomb County. 
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raiLOSOtHY Of QCCUPATIOIAL IDUCATIOii CKHT1R8 CAOBC. 




capacity. 




capacity. 



. 1 A. ^ I « w j 



Tha AOBC ataff should provide tha laadarahip in the development of 
secondary occupational curriculum. All Macomb County high school students 
should have access to the following types of occupational programs: 

^e-technicel oroarama which are part of a well-defined sequential 
transfer progr^ est^lished with the Coimaunity College technical 



Vocational oroarams which provide entry employment skills in a 
definable occupation for which a demand .usuglly exists. These 
programs are designed to serve the needs of persons who Intend 
to enter the labor force directly upon high school completion. 

ften ortunitv programs which are designed to provide employable 
skills for persons of limited ability and/or limiting handicaps. 

The needs for occupational competence of persons enrolled in non- 
public schools must be met, for tfeeir skills contribute, or their lack 
of skills burden the community, in the same measure as persons attending 

public Institutions. 




time high school student. 



programs. 
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SPECIAL ADVAMTAGES OF THE AOBC 



The ectivetion of the eree occupetionel education centers offers the 
frestett potential for the development of realistic programs of occupational 
education equally available to all residents of Macomb County. 

a. The resources, human and material, of the entire County 
can be concentrated to implement realistic occupational 
programs as rapidly as possible. 

b. Coordinating the efforts of the present vocational staffs 
will effect prompt program expansion and improvement. 

c. Existing and proposed facilities can be better utilised 
and serve more persons. 

d. Services of recognised value, not now being provided 
adequately, can be made available to the conmunity. 

These include: 

vocational counseling 
aptitude testing 
cooperative work experience 
Job placement service 
follow-up studies 
job information service 
qualified, specialised instruction 
realistic learning laboratories 
wide choice of programs designed to develop 
entry competence in a cluster of occupations. 

a. Reimbursement of programs can be achieved at rates significantly 
more realistic to the costs of occupational education. 

f. Economies in purchasing, planning, and instruction can be effected 
by the elimination of duplicated and overlapping activities. 

g. A learning environment will be provided wherein the development 
of wholseome attitudes toward work and the employer are integral 

aspects. 

h. Adoption of the area concept through the AOEC will result in 
eligibility for federal grants for construction of vocational 
facilities under the provisions of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 (FL 88-210). 

1. The need for additional secondary facilities of the comprehen- 
sive type will be diminished and postponed by the development 
of the AOEC. This savings will be shared by all school districts, 
but will be especially advantageous to districts confronted with 
the greatest population growth and lowest tax bases. 



J. The succees of «ree vocetionel centers in other states 
Indicates that the AOEC can be expected to attract 
between 20% and 30X of the 11th and 12th grade students 
in Macomb County high schools. 

PenxT.gMS ARISING FR(3M THE ACTIVATIOW AND OPERATION OF THE AOEC 

Changes in the internal organisation of institutions can be expected 
to cause dislocations. These dislocations must be weighed against the 
expected benefits resulting from such changes. The Committee has attempted 
to identify' the problems and Inconveniences which will result from the 
creation of the AOEC program, and while it does not attempt to minimise 
the problems involved, the Committee believes that the values of the 
proposal far outweigh the inherent disadvantages. 

A. Deviation from Approved Oraanisational Patterns 

The pattern for control of the AOEC's which is proposed in 
this recommendation does not conform to any of the organ* 
ijg^tional patterns which are identified in the State school 
codes. A ruling from the State Attorney General should be 
sought promptly to ascertain the legality of the proposed 
pattern, and if necessary, enabling legislation for its 
acceptability should be requested from the Legislature. 

The proposed pattern reflects the Committee s strong con* 
vlction that any additional public educational services 
provided in Macomb County should be coordinated with the 
existing educational agencies; however . another pattern _of 
control should be adopted if necessary to the achievement 
of the objective of this Survey - adequate opportunities for 
rgjllgtlc occupational education equally available to all 
citizens of Macomb County. 

B. Need for Additional financial Support 

The high costs of providing adequate occupational programs 
necessitates additional financial support from the admittedly 
already over-burdened general property tax. The Committee 
strongly urges more realistic State support for occupational 
education as a more equitable solution, but recognizes that 
this is not likely to materialize rapidly enough to meet our 
pressing needs for the immediate future. The least costly 
means of providing the minimum necessary programs is a county- 
wide approach, rather than the continuation of 21 inadequate 
local district efforts. Federal and State funds are obtainable 
for partial support of construction of facilities and reimbursement 
of operating costs, but these resources are supplemental to local 
financing, and usually only available on the basis of the quality 
and extent of present on-going vocational programs. 
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c. 



8f te Aid 



Steps must be taken to acquire state aid for that portion of 
a parochial student's education which is provided in the AOEC. 
Diversion of some portion of the state aid provided for the 
public school student, or a nominal tuition charge to the 
district of residence, may be required to finance the AOEC 
programs and to comply with legal requirements. 

D, Transportation Requirements 

The commuting of students to the AOEC will add both to the 
student's time involvement and to the expense of transportation 
services. In the Southwest Area, the distance from the high 
schools within the service area to the AOEC will not exceed 
five miles, nor four miles in the Southeast Area. A single 
AOEC to serve the imnediate needs of both the Central and 
North Area will require the transporting of small numbers of 
students for distances not exceeding twenty miles, and with 
the activation of additional AOEC's to serve the eventual 
needs for separate East Central and North Areas, the distances 
involved should not exceed ten miles. Because of the small 
potential enrollments in the north-County districts, a sharing 
of transportation services appears to be practical. If the 
expense of transportation is a prohibitive factor, other 
schedules, such as week- in and week-out, or two weeks in and 
two weeks out, should be considered. 

E. Coordination of School Schedules 



The coordination of daily schedules and yearly calendars 
between home high schools and the AOEC will require some 
surrender of autonomy by the home high schools. The Conmlttee 
believes that this is a minor problem. 

ADMINISTRATION AND CONTROL OF THE AOEC's 



The accompanying organizational chart details a suggested pattern, for 
control and administration of the area occupational education centers. 
Significant features are: 

1. Control of all AOEC's should be vested in a Board of Control for Area 
Occupational Education Centers composed of; 

a) one member of an existing K-12 school district board of 
education within each AOEC service area*, elected by the 
school boards of all K-12 districts comprising the AOEC 
service area. 
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b) one superintendent of «n existing K-12 school district 
within each AOEC service area, elected by the superintendents 
of all K-12 districts comprising the AOEC service area. 

c) one member of the school board of the Intermediate School 
District, elected by that body. 

d) the superintendent of the Intermediate School District, or 
his appointed representative. 

e) the Superintendent of the Intermediate School District shall 
take the necessary steps to activate the Board of Control. 

* the service area of each AOEC is composed of the school 
districts which are served by that AOEC 

The Board of Control shall exercise control and supervision of all 
area occupational education activities carried on under the authority 
vested in them. 

The Board of Control for AOEC's shall appoint a director to administer 
and operate all AOEC's established under their jurisdiction, and a 
principal, administrative and instructional staff, and supportive 
personnel for each AOEC. These personnel shall meet the educational 
and occupational experience requirements outlined in the Michigan 
State Plan for Vocational Education (Section 1.5), and such additional 
qualifications as may be specified by the Board of Control for AOEC's. 

The Board of Control shall apportion to the various AOEC's all monies 
that are appropriated, levied, or granted for such purposes, according 
to the needs of each AOEC. 

Determination and revision of AOEC service areas should be baaed upon 
the following factors: 

Existing school district boundaries. 

Present high school enrollments and projections 
to 1970 and 1975. 

Geographic areas, distances, and the adequacy of roads. 

The Citizens' Committee has proposed four AOEC service areas to include 
the following K-12 school districts: 

North Area: Anchor Bay, Armada, New Haven, Richmond, Romeo. 

Central Area: Chippewa Valley, Clintondale, Fraser, L'Anse Creuse, 

Mt. Clemens, Utica. 

Southeast Area: East Detroit, Lakeview, Roseville, St. Clair Shores 

South Lake. 



Southwest Area: 



Center Line, Fitzgerald, Van Dyke, Warren, Warren Woods. 




o 
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at least one representative from each high 
school within the AQEC service area will be 
a member of the AC^C Advisory Committee. 



Total 

North 

Area 

1,847 




Total 

East- 

Central 

Area 

3,301 



Total Southeast Area 
11,266 



11th and 12th grade enrollment 
in 1975 based upon 1965 school 
census with no provision for 
dropouts or migration 



MACOMB COUNTY 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICT 

— INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL DISTRICT 




MACOMI OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION SURVEY - 1965 







The Committee recommends that, initially, AOEC's be established in 
the Central Area, the Southeast Area, and the Southwest Area. The 
Central Area AOEC should serve the needs of all students in the 
North Area until increased enrollments warrant the construction of 
facilities for the North Area. The facilities provided 
for the Central Area should be located centrally to the Utica and 
Chippewa Valley districts in anticipation of a future need for the 
creation of a separate East Central service area. An accompanying 
map identifies the service areas and the projected 11th and 12th 
grade enrollments in 1975 for each service area. 

6. The Vocational-Technical Director of the Intermediate School District 
shall 

a. advise the Intermediate School District Board of Education 
and the County Board of Control for AOEC's periodically of 
his evaluation of the functioning of each AOEC. 

b. meet with the director of the AOEC regularly to assist in 
coordinating programs. 

c. represent the county board of education and/or the county 
superintendent, at their request ^ in any dealings with the 
AOEC ' s . 

OPERATION OF AREA OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION CENTERS 
Instructional Staff 

Recognizing that superior instruction is essential to successful 
accomplishment in occupational education, each AOEC program should be 
placed under the supervision of a Chairman who is vocationally certified 
under the Michigan State Plan for Vocational Education and possesses 
exceptional teaching proficiency and demonstrated skills competence in 
the curriculum area under his supervision. Business or industrial ex- 
perience of a significant level should be evaluated highly in the 
selection of these persons. It shall be the responsibility of the 
chairman to plan and develop a program which will lead to trade competence, 
and to coordinate all instruction within that program offered in each of 
the AOEC's.. The chairman shall make full use of a curriculum advisory 
committee in carrying on these functions. 

The AOEC instructor must possess trade competence, demonstrated 
ability as a teacher, and the personal qualities required for success 
in working with adolescents. Instructors should be vocationally 
certified excepting that persons exceptionally qualified in their 
occupational skills who do not meet full academic requirements may be 
employed if certifiable under the State Plan (Section 1,53-13). 
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The salary schedule for instructors should be sufficiently high to 
attract and hold the truly exceptional vocational teacher. 

Guidance counselors in the AOEC shall be vocationally certified under 
the State Plan, possess occupational experience of significant depth and 
duration, and demonstrate the capacity to deal effectively with the 
secondary school occupational students. The guidance functions of the 
AOEC will be closely coordinated with the home high school and the progress 
of each student should be evaluated frequently by the AOEC staff and the 
home high school counselor. 

Students to be Served 



Entry to AOEC programs will be open to all public and parochial 
students in grades 11 and 12 who demonstrate the capacity to profit 
from a program in the AOEC. If a program suitable to his needs is 
not available in the AOEC within his own ^service area, the student may 
be admitted to such a program offered elsewhere in the County. Not all 
programs will be of two years duration. Some students' needs may be 
served adequately with a single year or a single semester of attendance 
in the AOEC. 

The normal procedure for admitting students to a program in the 
AOEC should be as follows: 

1. Student makes application for a program, usually in the tenth 
grade and after consultation with a guidance counselor. 

2. The approval of the student's parents is obtained. 

3. The AOEC approves or rejects the student's application 
solely on the predictable ability of the student to 
succeed in the program he has chosen as measured by 
aptitude tests and the judgment of his instructors. 

If rejected, the student is advised of other AOEC 
programs for which he meets entry standards. 

4. The student is free to change goals and programs after 
consultation with a counselor, and every effort should 

be made to enable him to do so without loss of scholastic 
standing. 

Curriculum Development in the AOEC 

Curriculum should be developed, insofar as possible, in anticipation 
of changing occupational patterns and skills requirements. Thus an essential 
function of the AOEC staff is the continuing exploration of occupational 
changes,, and experimentation and innovation in instructional technology. 
Emphasis should be given to interdisciplinary instruction as promising more 
effective results than the traditional unrelated courses approach to 
occupational education. 
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Index: Totals all gcales 

Number of Measurements 



T«bl« A- 7 



SENIORS' INDICATED INTEREST IN VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
m CHOICE HAD BEEN AVAILABLE WHEN THEY ENTERED HIGH SCHOOL 



Bpyi Groupid by Thflr Oirn Indication of Acad— itr 
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•«l«ct«d occup.tloMl program* axprataad 
by Macomb County high achool aanlora, grouped by tax, and by acadamlc placamant. 
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Two types of lesrnii.gs will comprise the AOEC offerings: 

1. Experiences that provide the student with specific skills 
related to the occupation, or cluster of occupations, for 
which he is preparing. 

2. Work"or ientation experiences which provide the environment 

in which a particular occupation can be pursued most effectively. 

Work"or ientation includes: 

employer -employee relations 
techniques of applying for a Job 
development of good work habits 
personal appearance and grooming 
assuming responsibility 
occupational information 
value and use of money 

laws and regulations affecting the worker, such as social security 
and Income tax requirements. 

A major advantage of the AOEC program will be the pooling of instructional 
resources which are now dispersed among the 21 K-12 districts. The concen- 
tration of effort through the AOEC should result in: 

the maximum use of specialized teaching skills, 
individualized instruction, 

experimentation and innovation in teaching techniques, 
realistic curriculum development based upon the continuing 
exploration of occupational shifts and changes in 
occupational skills requirements. 

Content of vocational programs and courses which are offered in the 
home high school should be determined by the home high school, except for 
that which is preparatory to the area program (mathematics, science, graphic 
communications) » Courses which are designed as preparatory to an AOEC 
program should be cooperatively developed by the home high school and the 
AOEC staffs. 

Area Programs 

Occupational programs should be explored, developed, and conducted 
^1^^ the full involvement of advisory committees composed of persons 
knowledgeable and skilled in the occupations for which programs are aimed. 

The determination of the specific area programs, or portions of programs, 
which are appropriate for development at the secondary level, should be made 
by the AOEC staff and the advisory committee selected for each curriculum 
area. Preferably, such decisions should involve the staff of the Community 
College in order to achieve these results: 



1. the meximum erticuletion between the secondery end poet- 
eecondery occupetionel progreme; 

2. the eppropriete grede plecement of epecific leerninge; 

3. the evoidence of undeeireble duplicetion of offerings. 

Full use should be made of occupetionel needs surveys, both on the locel 
end netionel level, student interest meesurements, end the continuing 
follow-up of former students in program development. 

Table A-5 indicates the relative interest end need for occupetionel 
programs in Macomb County as measured by various activities undertaken 
in connection with this study. This index indicates that programs in 
health, electrical and electronics, advanced office practices, pre- 
technical, automotive, mechanical drafting, metals machining, and 
building trades can be advantageously developed in Macomb County. More 
extensive measurements to determine the specific nature and level of area 
programs should be undertaken in the period during which the necessary 
legal steps are being taken to implement a County-wide system of area 
occupational education centers. Programs should be developed in a vide 
range of occupational areas, including appropriate secondary programs 
in the occupational areas indexed in Table A-6. 

It is the Conmittee s belief that the selection, location, priority, 
content, and methodology of specific occupational education programs should 
be determined by the professional staff charged with providing such programs, 
and the advisory committees selected to assist in these activities. However, 
the following general criteria are offered for guidance in the determination 
of the priority 5f establishment, and the placement of programs in the AOSC's 
or the home high schools. 

a. The priority of programs to be developed and offered in 
the AOSC's should include consideration of: 

The extent of student interest in a program. 

The iamediate entry employment outlook for a 
specific occupation, or a cluster of occupations, 

the long-range entry employment and advancement 
opportunities, 

the lack or inadequacy of existing County high school 
programs in the field. 

b. The decision to offer a particular program in the ACIG or in the 
home high school should include consideration of: 
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th« costs of progrsn dtvslops»ont *nd squipsionti 

ths potsntitl studoRt snrollisSRtSi 

ths Rvsilsbtllty of quRllfisd iRstructors* 

ths spscisl vsluss of cooperstivs work expsrisncss, and 

ths location of suitable work stations. 



A close cooperation between these two units Is essential If the needs 
of the student are to be served adequately. Time Schedules of all high 
schools within the service area will necessarily be arranged *0 that the 
student can be accoimnodated in both institutions. Students would be serve 
in the AOSC for the equivalent of one-half of each school day and w^ld 
attend the home high school for the balance of their instruction. The 
home high school would provide: 

1. Instruction in general education, fine arts, sciences, 
mathematics, and those occupational courses or programs 
which can be offered more practically in the hone high 



2. Opportunities to participate in activities of a social 
or extra-curricular nature. 

3. Determination of requirements for graduation. 

4. All pupil personnel services. 

5. Maintenance of all necessary student records. 

6. Any necessary transportation between schools and between 
hone and school. 



In order to implement this close cooperation, it is recommended that 
hone high school administrators, guidance personnel, and vocational in- 
structors be represented on the Advisory Committee of each AOEC. 

The AOIC should undertake only those activities which are essential 
to the successful operation of its occupational education function. 

Financing the Area Progrm 




school . 




to retrain the unemployed. The average cost per trainee under the MDTA 
orogram is about $1500, and about $700 per trainee under ARA. In contn 
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North Area: Anchor Bay, Armada, New Haven, Richmond, Romeo, St. Augustine 

Central Area: Chippewa Valley, Clintondale, Fraser, L'Anse Creuse, Mt. Clemens, St. Lawrence, St. Louis 

St. Mary- Anchor Bay, St. Mary's-Mt. Clemens, Utica 
South East Area: East Detroit, Lakeview, Roseville, St. Clair Shores, St. Gertrude, South Lake 

South West Area: Center Line, Fitzgerald, St. Clement, Van Dyke, Warren, Warren Woods 



Additional financing will be required to construct and operate the 
occupational education centers. Justification for increased support 
is based upon the premise that it will be more economical to provide 
programs to develop occupational competence than it will be to meet the 

failure to provide such programs. These sources will 
need to be utlllaed to provide sufficient funds for the establishment of 
the area occupational education program: 



1. A general property tax millage levy should be sought through 
the existing power of the Intermediate School District to 
request voter approval for this measure. This obligation 
should be sought for the maximum number of years, and a 
sufficient portion of the proceeds should be reserved for 
the retirement of bonds Issued to finance the local share 

of construction and capital outlay requirements. 

2. Eyep effort should be made, individually, and in cooperation 
with other counties, to persuade the legislature to consider 
the needs of vocational education in a manner similar to the 
consideration being given to special education. This additional 
state financial support should be realistic and continuing 

and should be for the construction and operation of area * 
occupational education centers, on a formula which recognises 
the high costs of these programs. 



3. ]^ery effort should be made to obtain the maximum state and 
federal reimbursement which is compatible with sound program 
development and the welfare of the student. Application should 
be made for other appropriate state and federal subsidies as 
these become available. 



4. Equalization of educational opportunities for all citizens of 
Macomb County indicates that the burden of financing the AOEC 
program should be borne by a County-wide millage, plus the 
available state and federal reimbursements and grants. However, 
practical limitations upon the size of the County-wide millage 
may require local K-12 district participation in the financing 
of the AOEC 8. Preferably, such support, if necessary, should 
be in the form of pre-determined tuition charges to the district 
of pupil residence. A less desirable procedure could be the 
apportionment of budget deficits in the operation of the AOEC's 

to the K-12 districts on a ratio determined by pupil attendance 
in the AOEC's. 



ESTIMATED CAPITAL 0I3TIAY BEQUIBEMEKTS FOR VOCATIOKAL-TECHHICAL lABOBATOBy FACIUTTK?^ 
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Goita of Constructing and Operating the APEC Program 



An estimate of the costs of providing area occupational education in 

Macomb County through the AOEC program previously outlined can be made 

upon the following assumptions: 

Assumption #1 - 11th and 12th grade pupil participation will be 

between 5,000 (20% of enrollments in grades 11 
and 12), and 8,000 (30%), in 1970. Participation 
in 1975 will be between 7,500 and 10,500 pupils 
in grades 11 and 12. (Table A-3). 

Assumption #2 - A one-mill general property tax levied on the real 

and personal property of the Intermediate School 
District will yield an amount averaging $1,750,000 
annually for the next ten years, and at least 
$2,000,000 each year for the succeeding ten-year 
period. 

Assumption ’^^3 - Three area occupational education centers, each 

with a half-day capacity of 1,000 students, would 
require a capital outlay of $12,000,000. (Based 
in part upon laboratory facilities costs projected 
in Table A-9) . With intensive utilization as 
skills centers for adult vocational, apprentice, 
Community College technical, rehabilitation, or 
other special programs, each of these centers could 
serve 3,000 persons daily. The needs of both the 
central area and the north area can be met by a 
single area occupational education center for the 
next five years. 

Assumption #4 - State and federal grants could provide $4,000,000 

of the required capital funds. Applications would 
be prepared each year for funding of construction 
projects to be undertaken during the succeeding 
fiscal year. 

Assumption #5 - $750,000 of the local property tax levy would be 

required annually to retire bonds sold to finance 
$8,000,000 of capital outlay in 20 years, ($600,000 
would be required annually to retire the same capital 
borrowing in 30 years). 

Assumption #6 - Realistic programs designed to achieve occupational 

competence in a field of identified need can be 
provided at an average per half-day pupil cost of 
$350, based upon 1965 costs. 
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Atfuaaptlon #7 • Federal end etmte relmbureement for eligible progrema 

will average at leaat $75 for each half-day pupil 
enrolled in an area occupational education center. 

Baaed on theae aaauaqptiona, the following conclualona can be drawn from 



Table A- 10. 




Conclualon A: 


A one-mill County-wide general property tax could provide 
financial aupport for aerving 3700 atudenta enrolled in 
AOEC progrema. Larger enrollmenta would require aignlflcantly 
higher atate and/or local dlatrlct aupport. (Table A- 10, 
Column 1) . 


Conclualon B: 


A one and one-half mllla County-wide general property 
tax could provide financial support for AOEC enrollmenta 
of 7,000 atudenta. (Column 2). 


Conclualon C: 


A two-mllla County-wide general property tax could 
provide financial support for AOEC enrollments of 
10,000 students. (Column 3). 



Tabu A- 10 

AW SWT f^gJiCTioCT FQX A SYsm QW ^tSA^^^^^L-TMCBmicAL aorasts 



Local Proparty Tax Ytald 
Saaarva for Dabt Sarviea 
Nat Proeaada for Oparatlnt 


1 mill » 


(1) 

$1,750,000 
750.000 
il, 000,000 


1^ mill « 


(2) 

$2,625,000 

750.000 

$1,^75,000 


2 mllla » 


(3) 

$3,500,000 

750.000 

$2,750,000 




- OQgT 




COST 


XNGOKB 


COST 


XNCQMB 


$350 par capita oparatlng coat 
$ 75 par capita ralaburaaMnt 
Proeaada of County alllaga 
To tala 


1,400,000 


300,000 

1.000.000 


1,400,000 


300,000 

1,875.000 


1,400,000 


300,000 

2.750.000 


1,400,000 


1,300,000 


1,400,000 


2,175,000 


1,400,000 


3,050,000 


Sutpluf or deficit 


deficit 


100,000 


775,000 


Surplue 


1,650,000 


Surplue 


3 >000 fCudonCg on ar«a protram 














^350 par caplCa opa racing coat 
$ 73 par capita ralmburaanant 
Proeaada ot County nlllaga 
To tala 


1,750,000 


375,000 

1,000.000 


1,750,000 


375,000 

1.875.000 


1,750,000 


375,000 

2,750,000 


1 y 750 j 000 


1,375,000 


1,750,000 


2,250,000 


1,750,000 


3,125,000 


Surplua or daflclt 


daflclt 


375,000 


500,000 


Surplue 


1,375,000 


Surplue 


6.000 atudanta on araa proaran 














$350 par capita oparatlng coat 
$ 75 par capita ralutburaainant 
Proeaada of County nlllaga 
To tala 


2,100,000 


450,000 

1.000.000 


2,100,000 


450,000 

1.875.000 


2,100,000 


450,000 

2,750.000 


2, 100,000 


1,450,000 


2,100,000 


2,325,000 


2,100,000 


3,2OO,OO0 


Surplua or daflclt 


daflclt 


650,000 


225,000 


Surplue 


1,100,000 


Surplue 


8,000 atudanta on araa progr^n 














$330 par capita oparatlng coat 
$ 75 par capita ralmburaanant 
Proeaada of County mlllage 
To tala 


2,800,000 


600,000 

1,000.000 


2,800,000 


600,000 

1.875,000 


2,800,000 


600,000 

2,750.000 


2,800,000 


1,600,000 


2,800,000 


2,475,000 


2,800,000 


3,350,000 


Surplua or daflclt 


dcflclc 


1,200,000 


deficit 


325,000 


550,000 


Surplus 


10,000 atudanta on araa program 














$350 per capita operating coat 
$ 75 per capita relmburaament 
Proceeds of County mlllage 
Totals 


3,500,000 


750,000 

1,000.000 


3,500,000 


750,000 

1.875.000 


3,500,000 


750,000 

2,750,000 


3,500,000 


1,750,000 


3,500,000 


2,625,000 


3,500,000 


3,500,000 


Surplua or deficit 


deficit 


1,750,000 


deficit 


875,000 
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A PROJECTION OF AREA OCCUPATIONAL-EDUCATION-CENTER ENROLLMENTS 
AS DETERMINED BY THE LEVEL OF LOCAL TAX SUPPORT 



Students 



10,000 



8000 

DEFICIT 



6000 



Uooo 




SURPLUS 



1 

mill 



mills 



2 

mills 



3700 students can be served through the proceeds 
general property tax. 

7000 students can be served through the proceeds 
general property tax. 

10,000 stjidents can be served through the proceeds 
general property tax# 



of 1 mill 
of ife mills 
of 2 mills 
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RECOMMENDATION III 



Ths CpMultt££ rscoantiisnds that Intenslvs study of th6 inost approprlats 
means of provid ing opportunities to develop occupational and social pr^« 
ficlency should be a continuing responslblolty of all public education 
authorities In Mac omb County . One purpose of such study should be to effect 
the optimum continuing utilization of County-supported facilities, such as 
the AOEC's, whether such use Is of a secondary or a post-secondary level. 

The Committee's concern Is prompted by the recognition that there exists a 
definite lengthening of the years spent In educational preparation for entry 
Into employment and acceptance of adult responsibilities. High school In 
the future will become pre-vocatlonal for an Increasing proportion of our 
population, especially If college programs which are realistic to the 
Interests of young people and the skills needs of the economy are made 
available. This Is a welcome development, and If It Is accompanied by a 
numerical decrease of high school students who need and desire secondary 
level occupational training, the AOEC's should be made available for 
Community Colle ge programs to the extent that secondary programs are reduced 
In size and number, or phased out . At the present time, however, three of 
every four persons In the high school age group will not be served best by 
the pre-college programs which are being offered In our high schools. 

National studies predict that In 1975, only 16.3% of the 25 to 29 age group 
will have acquired the four year college degree. It Is for these reasons 
that the Committee has based Its recommendation for the creation of the 
AOEC program on the documented needs of our secondary school population only. 



RECOMMENDATION IV 



The Citizens' Committee recognizes that the Implementation of the 
AOEC program In Macomb County cannot be effected In time to Improve 
occupational education opportunities for the students presently enrolled 
In high school. The Committee recommends that each school district make 
the maximum possible effort to expand and upgrade Its vocat ional offerings 
for the pressing needs of these students, an d that Informal Inter-dlstrlct 
programs be Implemented where these can be utilized advantageously ] 

The Committee urges that local boards of education make every effort 
to meet the occupational education needs of students enrolled In non-public 
high schools during the period In which the AOEC program' Is being activated. 
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COQgKRATIVE OCCUgATIOHAL miNIWG IN MACOMB COUHTY. 



Cooptratlve Occupational Tralnlng»^fh*t it It . 

Cooperative occupational training programs may be employed In the train- 
ing of students sixteen years of age and over who are Juniors or seniors In 
high school or enrolled at the conmunlty college level. Such programs are 
based on the premise that learning takes place more rapidly, and Is more per- 
manent, In an experience environment. Cooperative programs Integrate school 
and work by combining classroom Instruction with supervised part-time employ- 
ment which meets and expands the student's abilities, aptitudes, and Interests. 

The "training station," which Is the employing firm, provides a labora- 
tory In which the student tests, observes, and applies concepts and skills 
presented In the Job-related class In school, thereby assuring transfer of 
learning to the employment situation. Job performance and progress toward 
development of skills, attitudes, and knowledge required for full-time employ- 
ment are provided by the employer and are supervised In cooperation with a 
coordinator representing the school. The student learner Is paid a wage by 
the employer. On a reduced-time program In school the student receives In- 
struction related to the occupation and participates In regular course work 
required for graduation. 

The coordinator Is a certified teacher who aiso has two or more years 
of employment experience In the occupational field which he supervises. In 
most Instances the coordinator Is the teacher of the Job-related classes, 
working with employers, visiting training stations, finding employment oppor- 
tunities, meeting with advisory groups, and consulting with cooperative train- 
ing students and their parents. The coordinator should possess special talent 
as a counselor and advisor to the students, parents, and employers. 

Cooperative training students are not denied the normal academic offer- 
ings of the school. Job-related Instruction is only one part of a student's 
load. A cooperative training student qualifies for a regular graduation 
diploma, but adds to his qualifications specific training for specialised work. 

The Status of Cooperative Occupational Training in Macomb County . 

Fourteen of the thirty-one high schools In Macomb County offered co- 
operative training In office occupations, twelve schools conducted programs In 
distributive education, and ten schools conducted programs in trade and in- 
dustrial occupations during the 1964-65 school year. While the larger high 
schools are generally more active In cooperative training, one of the largest 
schools had no cooperative training program and several other schools with 
enrollments of 800 or more offered less than all three programs. 

The number of students enrolled In the various cooperative training 
programs are, in a few instances, too small to permit economical operation. 
While the survey does not clearly Indicate which programs are "diversified," 

It Is known that several programs are of this type. A diversified program 
is one In which all cooperative training students, whether office, distri- 
butive, or trade and Industrial, are supervised by one coordinator. The 
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related instruction is either handled by "farming out" the Co-op students to 
other classeSy or by grouping them in one class* In the first instancsy the 
students are in classes with non-Co-op students and are observed by the pro- 
gram coordinator only occasionally. In the latter case the students, while 
grouped in a class conducted by the coordinator, have a wide range of objec- 
tives and instruction must be highly Individualised. This is not an easy 
task, and seldom does a coordinator have eicperience in all three areas. While 
diversified programs are successfully aiding students in their career objectives 
separate programs are preferable whenever the school enrollment is large enough 
to Justify them. 

Cooperative occupational training has been offered by several Macomb 
County high schools for over twelve years. One of every ten public torelfth 
grade students in the county is currently enrolled in a cooperative training 
program. 



About one-third of the respondents to the amployer opinion poll of the 
Macomb Occupational Education Survey indicated they would support occupational 
training for high school students. 

Over 60 percent pf the employers responding to the survey were of the 
opinion that employees who have had occupational training in high school are 
better prepared for entry Jobs in their firms. 




While 48 percent of the high school seniors responding to a questionnaire 
circulated by the Survey indicated they planned to work on a full-time basis 
after graduation, only 783, or about 10 percent, participated in a cooperative 
work-study program.^ 



COOPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAMS - MACOMB 


COUNTY. 


Type of Program 


Ho. of Schools 
Conducting Programs 


No. of Students 
Enrolled 


Distributive 


12 


247 


Office 


14 


362 


Trade & Industry 
Total Students 


10 


X74» 



Employment trends place special urgency upon specialised training 
thqf cooperative programs provide. Persons employed in clerical, sales 
and kindred occupations in Macomb County increased from 12.3 to 17.0 per— ^ 
cent between 1940 and 1950, and from 17.0 to 22.7 percent from 1950 to 1960. 



^Existing Programs and Facilities Survey, Macomb County Occupa- 
tional Survey. 

^Vocational Curricula in Michigan (Office of Research and Publi- 
cations, College of Education, Michigan State University: Educational Re- 

search Series No. 17; East Lansing, Septeniber, 1963), Appendix A. Table 1. 
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offlc® work It tht ttcond largest einplo 3 fiiient cltttlfl* 
cation today. About 15 percent of the civilian labor force it engaged 
in office work, and it it predicted that between 1960 and 1975 office 
enployment will climb by approximately 45 percent. 

Retailing in Macomb County it increasing rapidly at it follows the 
population to the suburbs. Over 3,000 retail establishments and tales 
in excess of $537 million in 1963, with a payroll of almost $52 million. ^ 
Since 1963 two regional shopping centers have opened, with over 100 ad- 
ditional establishments employing about 4,000 more full-time people. 
Nationally, total employment in wholesale and retail trade increased six 
percent from 1956 to 1960. In finance, insurance, real estate and the 
service trades, employment increased over twelve percent.^ 

demand for workers in the trade and industrial occupations 
will not increase in the manner of the sales and clerical occupations the 
amrch of technology has brought a new complexity to trade and industrial 
occupations. Schools cannot adequately simulate industrial processes: 
the cost is simply too great. Students need the laboratory experiences 
that only on-the-job training can provide. In discussing criteria for 
e^luating programs of vocational education. Byram and Wenrich state. 

The environment in which the instruction is given is, or simulates the 
working environment to the maximum possible degree. *'5 * 

A follow-up study of Michigan high school cooperative trainees offers 
evidence that cooperative training promotes rapid transition from school 
to work. Only one percent of the cooperative trainee graduates were un- 
employed ten months after graduation, and five out of ten of those avail- 
able for work had obtained their currant full-time employment within one 
month after graduation." 



Suggest ions and Reconmiendations. 



High schools with enrollments of 800 or more should survey the In- 
terest of the students and the opportunities for part-time employment in 
all three areas of cooperative training. Smaller high schools should 
l^estlgate. In addition to student Interest, the availability of training 
stations, as well as staff and facilities available within the high school. 
Bom of the cooperative training needs, especially of the smaller high 
schools, may be provided In the proposed Area Occupational Education Canters. 



^Bureau of the Census, Retail Trade-Area Statistics. 

4chamber of Connerce of the United States, "Distributive Educa- 
tion: An Answer to Training Needs of Business,” A Special Sup- 
plement to Washln^ton__Rego]^ Clashing ton. February 21, 1964 j. 

%. M. Byram and R. C. Wenrich, Vocational Education and Fractiea l 

School. York: The MacMillan C^any 



^Igy-High School Cooperative T rainees Fare in the Labor Market: 
PtAsei (6flice of tesearch ana FubiicaH'ons,'’'6oi'iege oi Educa- 
tion, Michigan State University: Educational Research Series 

No. 23; East Lansing, June, 1965.) 
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Preparatory programa ahould ba offered to thoaa atudanta who, while 
not Intereated In a cooperative training program at the high achool level, 
may be planning to puraue a vocational program at the conaunlty college. 
Cooperative training In office occupatlona la currently offered at Macomb 
County Comnunlty College, and a cooperative program In aalea and marketing 
will begin In the near future. A cooperative program In trade and Induatry 
la alao being developed. 

Traditionally, laboratory facllltlea and equipment for dlatrlbutlve 
and office occupatlona programa have been minimal. In contraat to home 
economica claaarooma, for example, which Invariably houae a rather com- 
plete array of houaehold equipment. Inatructlon la more meaningful and 
Intereatlng when It almulatea actual work altuatlona. Typing and ahort- 
hand alone are not adequate preparation for office tralneea: atudenta 

need almulated office practice claaarooma, with the machlnea conmonly In 
uae In bualneaa. Dlatrlbutlve education claaarooma ahould Include elec- 
tric caah reglatera, ahow caaea, and dlaplay wlndowa. With the financial 
aaalatance provided by the Vocational Act of 1963, achoola ahould give 
lanedlate attention to providing adequate laboratory-claaarooma for co- 
operative programa. 

A aucceaaful cooperative training program la dependent upon a co- 
ordinator with enthualaam, up-to-date trade or bualneaa experience, and 
the ability to relate well to atudenta, faculty, and the bualneaa connun- 
Ity. Peraona ahould be carefully choaen for auch poaltlona and encouraged 
to maintain their occupational akllla through aummer and/or part-time em- 
ployment In their trade or bualneaa apeclalty. 



Smaller high achoola within ten or fifteen mllea of one another might 
eonalder aharlng the aervlcea of one teacher-coordinator. By achedullng 
cooperative training atudenta Into two**hour periods twice a week, a co- 
ordinator could teach two days in one school, two days In the other, and 
still have one full day plus half-time the remaining days for coordination. 
An example follows. 




The coordinator would be under contract to one achool for salary ana 
tenure purposes, with the second school reimbiuralng the first for half of 
the coordinator's salary (less the amount reimbursed from federal funds). 



t 
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IMPLOYMENT 




VOCATIOHAl ■ HIGH SCHOOL 

PRE -TECHNICAL 

COLLEGE PREP. 



THE PKE-TECHNICAL PROGRAM IN MACOMB COUNTY HIGH SCHOOLS. 



The development of pre-technlcal programs at the senior high school 
level is one of the major changes which must occur if educational practice 
is to be brought into balance with technological change. The primary pur- 
pose of the pre-technical programs is the early identification and nurture 
of the high school student who can successfully prepare, by additional ed- 
ucation, for highly skilled, technical, and semi-professional occupations. 
Although employment opportunities, in the mid-manpower range of the occu- 
pational spectrum are Improving and expanding rapidly, the lack of special- 
ised training closes these opportunities to the majority of new job-seekers 
today. Unsuccessful job seekers Include the school drop-out and the non- 
specialized high school graduate, and may also Include persons who have ac- 
quired college training of a general nature and are attempting to enter the 
work force at levels where specific job skills are required for employment. 

The needs for skills in the economy and the earning needs of labor 
force entrants cannot be brought into balance by the continuation of the 
present haphazard mating of pupil aptitudes, school programs, and job op- 
portunities. Tomorrow's high school student will need to be viewed much 
as a medical clinic staff might view a patient who has put the care of his 
health into their hands. The first step in this direction should be the 
development of programs of a depth and variety to accommodate the wide 
ranges of interest and ability which exist in every high school's student 
population. Improvement of vocational guidance services alone without the 
development of meaningful programs is comparable to improving medical 
diagnosis without corresponding advances in medical treatment. Two obvious 
and over-due activities are the upgrading of vocational education for the 
student seeking Immediate job entry, and the development of pre-technical 
programs. The problems of vocational education and a recommended approach 
to their solution are detailed in other sections of this report. 

The name "pre-technical" has been employed in other studies to define 
the high school programs which can offer adequate entry preparation for Com- 
munity College technician training programs. The term is used in this re- 
port to describe all high school programs which have been designed to pro- 
vide entry into a specific area of specialization in the Community College. 

The six suggested high school-community college sequences which have 
been prepared for this report are not intended to be prescriptive, but 
rather to provide guidelines along which high school staffs and the Macomb 
County Community College staff can establish dialogs which will develop 
such programs tailored to the Associate Degree or certificate occupational 
programs of the Community College. Such program planning should involve the 
contributions of persons experienced in the appropriate occupational skills 
areas. 

The units to be covered in the high school portions of the suggested 
Retailing and Marketing sequence and Food Service Supervision sequence 
have been identified because the course titles "Retailing" and "Foods" 
leave the purposes of the programs undefined. On the other hand, drafting, 
office occupations, electricity-electronics, and art are subject areas 
wherein existing programs provide a basis of general understanding. 
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The sample pre-technical high school programs have been written broadly 
enough to permit at least the more capable students these choices upon high 
school completion: 



immediate job entry with some skills development, 
further specialisation in the Community College, 
entry into a four-year college program. 

Not all pre-technical programs will need to provide this flexibility. 
The accompanying samples have been so structured to demonstrate that the 
pre-technical, and even the vocational program, need not be closed-end 
programs, shutting off the student from moving upward or outward from his 
early career goals. The significant step of electing cooperative work-study 
experience or additional academic course work as preparation for more effec- 
tive work in the Community College can be delayed until the 12th grade for 
undecided students. 

The success of the pre-technical programs will be largely dependent 
upon the offering of alternate courses at various levels of rigor in mathem- 
atics, science, and communications. Students should be offered instruction 
at levels which are challenging, yet appropriate to their learning ability. 
Students should not be identified with a level or track, but rather placed 
in courses on their predictable ability to master separate subjects. 

Most of the content of the pre-technical programs, as these are now 
perceived, can be provided by the staffs and the facilities of. the truly 
comprehensive high school. Very small high schools, and some parochial 
high schools regardless of size, probably will lack. the depth of staff and 
adequate facilities to provide instruction in all of the pre-technical pro- 
grams. Considering that some portion of these programs will be the respon- 
sibility of each department within every high school, and that there will 
probably be about 36 public and 12 parochial high schools in Macomb County 
in the 1970's, rapid and adequate development of pre-technical programs will 
require some centralization. The proposed area Occupational Education Cen- 
ters could provide instruction for some portions of the pre-technical pro- 
grams, instruction in all of some pre-technical programs for small high 
schools, and the necessary coordination to effect pre-technical program de- 
velopment in each area of the County. 

The development of the pre-technical high school programs is antici- 
pated to yield these dividends: 

FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT . 

* Opportunity to explore a career field early in the high school ex- 
perience. 
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* Development of occupmtlonal akills through realistic learning ex- 
periences. 

^ ificat ion vith a specific Coonunlty College program as an edu- 

cational goal. 

* Flexibility within programs which permits the student to change his 
goals without loss of time or academic standing. 

* Instruction in academic subjects at levels which accommodate to the 
wide range of abilities which exists among students. 

* Promotes the concept that education should continue beyond high school 
completion. 

FOR THE COMMUNITY nnT.T.RCF. . 

* Early identification and direction of students capable of success 
in the Community College occupational programs. 

* The development of uniform acceptable standards in the high school 
pre-technical programs which will reduce the necessity of offering 
Community College instruction at many levels to accommodate to the 
varying preparations of the students. 



A SOOGBSTID HIGH ICHOOL - CCMHUHITY COUEGE SEQUENCE IN COMMERCIAL ART AND TECHNICAL ILLUSTRATING 



IlfiH SCHOOL fifiMHilfilll CfiLLBfil 

9 th or 

10th grado 11th grada 12th grada 1st yaar 2nd yaar 



’'Vocations" 

or 

"Occupational 

Orlantatlon!' 

SPBCIAm 

Industrial Arts 
(boyi) 

COURSES 

Hotnaooaklng 

(girls) 

Drafting 

Art 



Art (2 hrs) Art (2 hrs) 

Appllad Physics* 

Drafting 



Dascrlptlva 

Gaomatry 

Parspectlva 

Art Madia Cooimarclal Art 



and other art 
and design courses 
to further develop 
practical skills 
for 2nd yaar 
specialization In - 



or 

Technical 

Illustrating 

Cooperative 

Internship 



RELATED 


Algebra* 


Chemistry* 


Hydraulics - 
Pneumatics** 


Automation 


or 


Geometr}^* 






Data Processing 


SUPPORTING 






Physics 


Technical Report 


COURSES 






Metals Processlns** 


Writing 








Electricity - 


Industrial 








Electronics** 


Organizations 








Psycho logy 


Economics 



Courses In the following at^as as recoaamended or 
required by the high school 

GEKEBAL Composition, literature, and speech (3), 

EDUGATIOH social studies (2), mathematics (2), 

COURSES science (2), fine arts, foreign language, 

physical education 

() Number of years recommended for students desiring 
to continue In the Community College. 



Sequences of courses In the following 
areas as required by the Community 
College 

Composition, literature, and speech 
social studies, science, mathematics 
foreign language, fine arts, 
physical education 



ALTERNATE 



Additional FOR CONTINUATION IN 

course work THE COMMUNITY C0LI£GE 



12th GRADE 
PATHS 



PREPARATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 



Cooperative 
work- study 
experience 



ENTRY 

EMPLOYMENT 

OPPORTUNITIES 



Tracer 

Key- line and 

paste-up ass'b. 



Commercial Artist 
Product Designer 
Industrial 
Illustrator 
Display Designer 
Catalog Illustrator 



* or other mathematics and science courses appropriate to the student's ability. 
** Courses required for Technical Illustrating and elective for Conmercial Art. 
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A 8UGG88TBD HIGH SCHOOL - CCfWUNITy COLLEGE SEQUENCE IN DRAFTING-DESIGN TECHNOLOGY 



i!i£S SCHOOi £2MMUKiTY £2LiI£I 

9th or — — — 

lOth grade Ilth grade I2th grade lit year 2nd year 



**Vbcationi'* 

or 

^'Occupational 

Orientation 

SPECIALTY 

Indue trial Arte 
COURSES (boye) 

Home making 
(girli) 

Drafting 



Drafting (2 hre) Drafting- 

Deeign (2 hre) 

Applied Phyeice* 



Deecriptive 

Geometry 

Advanced drafting 
& deeign coureee 
to further devolop 
practical ekil.Ie 
for 2nd year 
specialisation in 



Tool, Die, Fixture 
Deeign 

or 

Auto Body Deeign 
or 

Special Machine 
Deeign 
Cooperative 
Internship 



RELATED 

or 

SUPPORTING 

COURSES 



Algebra* 

Geometry* 



Tr igonome try* Chemi s try* 

Machine Shop Art 



Hydraulics- 

Pneumatics 

Physics 

Metal Processing 

Electricity- 

Electronics 

Psychology 



Automation 

Data Processing 

Technical Report 
Writing 

Industrial 

Organisations 

Economics 



Courses in the following areas as recommended or 
required by the high school 

GENERAL Composition, literature, and speech (3), 

EDUCATION social studies (2), mathematics (2), 

COURSES science (2), fine arts, foreign language, 

physical education 

0 Number of years recommended for students desiring 
to continue in the Community College. 



Sequences of courses in the following 
areas as required by the Community 
College 

Composition, literature, and speech 
social studies, science, mathematics 
foreign language, fine arts, 
physical education 



ALTERNATE 



Additional 
course work 



12th GRADE 
PATHS 



PREPARATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 



Cooperative 
work- study 
experience 



FOR CONTINUATION IN 
THE COMMUNITY CQLIEGE 



ENTRY 


Junior 


Senior Draftsman 
Tool Designer 




Draftsman 


Die Designer 


EMPLOYMENT 


Detailer 


Jig & Fixture 




Blue Print 


Designer 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Librarian 


Body Designer 






Special Machine 
Designer 
Body Detailer 
Layout Man 



* or other mathematics and science courses appropriate to the student's ability. 
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A 8UQGB8XgD HIGH SCHOOL - CC3MMUNIW COLU5GK 8KQUKNCK IB KLECrTRICAL-BLKCTRONICS TECHNOLOGY 





9 th or 
10th grade 


high SCHOOL 

11th grade 12th grade 


COMMUNITY C 
1st year 


0 L L E G E 
2nd year 




‘'Vocations** 


Applied Physics* Electronics (2 hrs) 


Advanced Electricity 




or 




and electronics 


Industrial 




"Occupational 


Electrical Drafting 


courses to further 


Electronics 




Orientation" 




develop under- 




SPECIALTY 




Electricity (2 hrs) 


standings and 


or 




Industrial Arts 




practical skills 






(boys) 




for 2nd year special- 








ization in --------- 


- Computer 


COURSES 








Electronics 




Homemaking 










(girls) 






or 










Communications 










Electronics 










Cooperative 




Drafting 






Internship 


RELATED 


Algebra* 


Trigonometry* Chemistry* 


Technical Report 


Computer Math 








Writing 




or 


Geometry* 


Machine Shop 




Psychology 



Electrical Math 



SUPPORTING 

COURSES 



Economics 

Hydraulics - 

Pneumatics Electrical 

Drafting 

Physics 



Metals Processing 



Courses in the following areas as recommended or 
required by the high school 

GENERAL Composition, literature, and speech (3) 

EDUCATION social studies (2), mathematics (2), 

COURSES science (2), fine arts, foreign language, 

physical education 

() Number of years recommended for students desiring 
to continue in the Community College. 



Sequences of courses in the following 
areas as required by the Community 
College 

Composition, literature, and speech 
social studies, science, mathematics 
foreign language, fine arts, 
physical education 



ALTERNATE 



Additional 
course work 



12th GRADE 
PATHS 



PREPARATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 



Cooperative 
work- study 
experience 



FOR CONTINUATION IN 
THE COMMUNITY COLIEGE 





Electrician helper 


Electrical- 




Electrician apprentice 


electronic 


ENTRY 


Radio service assistant 


technician 




TV service assistant 


Instrument re 


EMPLOYMENT 


Electric motor repair 


pairman 


OPPORTUNITtES 


assistant 


Institutional 


Radio - TV store counter- 


electronics 




man 


maintenance 



* or other mathematics and science courses appropriate to the student's ability. 
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A SUGGESTED HIGH SCHOOL - CCMMUNITT COLIZGE SEQUENCE IN POOD SERVICE SUPERVISION 



high SCHOOL 
9th or ------ 

lOth grade uth grade i2th grade 



"Vocations" 

or 

"Occupational 

Orientation" 



ZQQPS I (2 hrs) 
(Nutrition) 

Course Content 



FQQPS II (2 hrs) 
(Food Service) 

Course Content 



SPECIALTY 



COURSES 



Industrial Arts 
(boys) 

Home making 
(girls) 



Basic Foods 
Foods & Health 
Balanced & 
Special Diets 
Menu Planning 
Food Costs & 
Purchasing 
Storage & 

Refrigeration 
Food Preparation 



Table Service 
Cafeteria Service 
Specialty Foods 
Preparation 
Sanitation 
Records Keeping 
Food Preparation 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
1st year 2nd year 



Curriculum 

Nutrition 
Menu Planning 
Food Purchasing, 
Preservation & 
Storage 
Public Health 
Dietetics 



Curriculum 

Institutional Fo( 
Catering & Restai 
rant operation 
Foods Cost 
Estimating 
Foods Service Re- 
cords Managem< 
Cooperative 
Inte rnshlp 



RELATED 


Typing 


Consumer 

Mathematics 


Chemistry* 


Marketing 


Economics 


or 


Bookkeeping 


Art 




Business 


Accounting 


SUPPORTING 


Algebra* 




Communications 


COURSES 


Health-Hygiene 




Art 


Business Law 
Psycho logy 


Geometry* 



Courses in the following areas as recommended or 
required by the high school 



GENERAL 

EDUCATION 

COURSES 



Composition, literature, and speech (3) 
social studies (2), mathematics (2), 
science (2), fine arts, foreign language, 
physical education 

() Number of years recommended for students desiring 
to continue in the Community College. 



Sequence of courses in the following 
areas as required by the Community 
College 

Composition, literature, and speech 
social studies, science, mathematics 
foreign language, fine arts, 
physical education 



ALTERNATE" 
12th grade 
PATHS 



Additional 
course work 



Cooperative 

PREPARATION FOR EMPLOYMENT work- study 

experience 



FOR CONTINUATION IN 
THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



ENTRY 

EMPLOYMENT 

OPPORTUNITIES 



Short order cook 
Salad chef 
Second cook 
Waiter, waitress 
Hostess 
Pantryman 
Food checker 



* or other mathematics and science courses appropriate to the student's ability. 



Chef 

Specialty chef 
Institutional 

foods manager 
Food sales 

representatlv 
Caterer 
Dining Room 
manager 
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JC 



A iiBiygi nai tcaooi - ooNoixn ooumxm noonoi xm nmxLzin axd NMonin 



fth or 
lOftli sm4o 



Ilfll ifilflfiJi 

1 1th |ro4o 13 th grtd* 



lit yo«r itA ytt 



**WMtlOM" 

or 

**Oeoti|H)tloMl 

Orlontatlon" 

incxAur 

loius trial Arti 
(hoyi) 

GCmWl loMHMikiiig 

(girli) 



MBilLIMB I 
(froforatory* 
oloctlvo) 



»mmiio II 

(ODoporativo tralalng Xntroductloa to 

rail tod iBotructlon) iualnoii 



Oottroo OoBtant Oourao Oontont 



Xaportanco of dli- 
trlb. In tho 
aoO'Boagr 
Hirfcotlas 
fuactlona 

ftora Ortanliatlon 
Cbatnoli of 
dlitrihutlon 
la tall aath 
Oral aapraaalon 
lualiMaa bahavlor 
aad draaa 
Job Intarvlaw 
Matty akllla 
hatlator Oforatlon 
ftoekkaoplnt 
larvlco 00 Hint 



Croatlva aolllnt 
Mirehandlaa Infor* 
aatlon 

Salaa Proaotlon 
Harebandlao planalnt 
Iteck control 
Oonataaar cradlt 
ftora policy 
Tranda In 

distribution 
Gov't, rofulatlon 
and lofal aapocta 
Indlv. it group projacts 
Caaa studlaa 
falaa Daaonatratlona 
Marchandlia aamiala 



Prlnclploa of 
Harkotlnf 

li tailing 

Aocouatlng 



Salaaaanahlp 

talaa Proaotlon 

lualnaaa law 

Oooparatlva 

Intamahlp 



nUtBO Alaabra* 

or Oaoiiatry* 

fUfTOUXllQ l^lng 

oooun 



lualnaaa 

OoanuBl cation 

luslnaas Hachlnas 

Art 

Spoach 



luslnass Hath 
BualtMSS Law 
Xconoalca 



lualnaaa Hath 
fpaach 

Pay cbo logy 



ICOQCMBlCS 

Data Procasslng 
Algabra 



Oouraas In tha following araas as lacoaaMndad or 
raculrad by tha hlah achool 

QDBRAL Conposltlon, lltaratura, and spoach (3), 

XDDCATXOM social studlaa (2). aathaaatlcs (2), 

COOXflf sclanco (2), flna arts, foralgn languaga, 

physical aducatlon 

0 Ikmibor of yaars ra comma ndad for studants daslrlng 
to contlnua In tha Oommunlty Oollaga. 



Saquancas of coursas In tha following 
araas as raqulrad by tha Oomamnltv 
Oo Ilona 

Conposltlon, lltaratura, and spaach 
social studlaa, sclanca, mathamatlcs 
foralgn languaga, flna arts, 
physical aducatlon 



AUXXHATI 



Additional FOR COmNOATIOK IH 

coursa work TBS (XXtfDlIITY C0U2GE 



12th CIADK 



fATW 



FmiATKM rot mmmm 



ODop#ratlv« 

work-study 

sxpsrlsncs 



IHTkY 



IMPLOKMIVT 



OtFOKTUNTTISS 



telsstuin (rstsll) 

I took clsrk 
iseslvlnf cUrk 
Osthisr 

Dspt. tralnss 

Display assistant 
Cradlt clerk 



Salesman (retail) 
Salesman (direct) 
Dept. Manager 
ilss't. Bigrer 
Ass't. Store Mgr. 
Aas't. Credit Mgr. 
Ass't. Personnel 
Manager 
Trainee-Sales 

Promotion 

Traffic Management 
Trainee 

Fashion Coordinator 
Trainee 



* or other mathematics and science courses appropriate to the student's ability. 

Ill 



n 



A mmm w to m IGWOL * OGMCWm OOLUOi nQmGi XX imOdlAmC'flCHRAIZAL flACTIGi 



I J 



Kxuno 

or 

lunoiTiiis 

ooduxa 



QXXitAL 

BIWCATIOK 

COOUK8 



ALIEIHATI 
12 Ch GKAJK 
FATBB 



llfll i£I££ll 

frfa or 

lOldi t^oAo llth t^oAo I2th 



lit: ]foar S«i y—t 





"Iheations" 

or 

"Occupational 

Orlantation" 


l^ing II 


gherthand II 


^ing* 


ipaelallaad** 

Office Bractica 


mexAm 


gborthand I 


Office fraetieas 


gherthand* 


Baeords NsnagasMnt 


Industrial Arts 


•ooUBoaping 




Accounting 

Business 

Oorraspondonea 


Data Brocaaslng 




coaxm 


(b./s) 






Office •uparvlslon 


■OOHMMklng 

(girls) 






Office Nachinas 


Oeeparatlva 

Intamahlp 




typing I 






Business law 





•uilQoii Moth 



ImiiMii 

Qb—mwI cotton 



•hoIdoii Lav 
KodtiMilci 



laroonnllty 

DarolofMnt 

fnyehol^ 



leenoalei 
iMiniii Notlr*' 



ODtinoi In tha followinc araoi oi racoaa»nAa4 or 
racutrad W tha hltii school 

Ooapoiitlon, lltaratura, and spaaeh (3), 
social studios (2), MtlMMtlcs (2), 
scianca (2), flna arts, foraign laaguaga, 
physical education 

0 Nuabar of yaars racoaasndad for students dasiring 
to continus in tha Ooanuntty Oollaga. 



ga^usnea of coursaa In tha following 
araas as raaulrad hr tha Oo— unity 
OolUaa 

Oonfosition, lltaratura, and apaaeh 
social studios, scianca, aathasMtlcs, 
foraign languaga, fins arts, 
physical aducatlon 



ptiBuuTxai FOX 



Additional 
course work 



Oooparativa 

work-study 

axparlanca 



rarm’ 


Clark-typlst 

Bseaptlonist 

Cashier 

Office nachinas 


Adnlnlstrativa 
Assistant 
Itanographar 
Clark, senior 
Itatlstlcal typist 
Bducatlonal) 




gtlFLGfXMIIlT 


operator 

rile & records dark 


OPPOM.TIJIIITIS8 


Kay punch operator 
gtanograpbar, junior 


Legal ) 

Baaeutlvo ) lacra- 
Madleal ) tary 

Technical ) 





* certain courses nay be waived on the basis of student proflctancy. 

** additional ooursas should be provided for occupational spaciallsation. 
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high school sgs group in Msconb County is distributed ss iilus* 
trstsd in the sbovs grsph* Cosd^ining ths drop*outs end ths gsnsrsl progrsH 
students reveels that 41 of every 100 persons in the ege group do not have 
goals for which school programs are available. 




The development of high school pre*technical programs to identify and 
direct potential students toward Community College occupational programs will 
be the most significant curriculum change in the inmediate future. The crea- 
tion or expansion of meaningful high school vocational programs should reduce 
the proportion of drop-outs by half. The proportion of students preparing 
for a four year college is not expected to increase as the values of the 
Community College occupational programs become more generally evident. The 
second graph illustrates a practical distribution of the high school age 
population in 1975. More or fewer students may be following each of the 
high school programs than are indicated on the graph. This will be deter- 
mined by the efforts which are made to improve educational opportunities. 

It is ^eratlve that every effort be made to retain persons in school 
until high school graduation, that every student have a conaitaent to a 

carew goal, and that the schools offer programs which can assist the student 
in achieving his goal. 
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CHALLENGE TO THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



lh« conmunity Junior college ii in e very reel seme society's an- 
swer to the need for expanded educational opportunity. Millions of high 
school graduates of "middle level" ability need further education and 
training to fit them for careers within the spectrum of "middle level 
Manpower" — in semi-professional and technical jobs. By 1970, one fourth 
of the nation's labor force will be employed in semi-professional and 
technical Jobs which did not even exist in 1930.^ 



Business 



Public 

Safety 



Recreation 



Industry 




Research 



Personal 

Services 



Conservation 



Government 



Borman C. Harris, Technical Education in the Junior College . 
New Prostrams For Mew Jobs . (American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, Washington D.C., 1964), p.l9. 
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OCCHPATIOtCAL EDUCATIOH AT THE P08T-HIGH SdiOOL T.mmrr. 



Ttehnological Change and Poat-Hlah School Education . 

Technological innovations in Industry since World War II have resulted 
in the development of new products, new materials, new processes, and new 
equl^ent. New businesses have been created out of these innovations and 
old businesses have reorganized to meet the competition and opportunities 
arising from these changes. Greater emphasis upon research and development 
has spread these technological changes into commercial , government and 
institutional applications. » o , 



Technological innovations are stimulating a relentless demand for 
workers possessing highly-developed technical skills to service, operate 
and adapt the mechanisms and processes of these changes. Furbher techno- 
logical advances are dependent upon an available supply of technically 
competent persons to perform these functions. As indicated in the Labor 
Market Needs section of this report, an available supply of highly-skilled 
manpower stimulates capital Investment in business enterprises. Job 
opportunities at all skill levels are created by an adequate supply of 
technical, semi-professional, and other mid-manpower workers. 

The changing employment needs of the new technology have been stated 
by Professor Norman C. Harris of the University of Michigan: 

•'Professional jobs, making up six percent of the labor force in 
1930, will probably constitute 12 percent by 1970. At the other 
extreme, unskilled, semi-skilled, and service jobs, which together 
accounted for 56 percent of the labor force in the 1930 's will 
by 1970 decrease to only 26 percent of the labor force. But the 
really significant changes in our labor force, and in society in 
general, have occurred at the level of the semi-professional and 
technical; the managerial, business, and sales; and the highly 
skilled jobs. These jobs taken together, will account for over 
50 percent of the labor force by 1970."! 

Community colleges are developing specialized currlculums to meet this 
^ provide employability in an economy characterized by technical 
skills. The current unemployment rate for 16-24 year old high school gradu- 
ates is over twice the rate experienced by the total work force. Although 
the rate of une^loyment is high among all young people, it is far higher 
for the high school dropout than for the high school graduate. The waste 
incident to our failure to provide education for occupational entry is 
exorbitantly expensive, socially and individually. 



Community Junior College— A Solution to the Skilled ttanpower 
ro 1^, in Higher Education in an Age of Revolution, ed. G. Kerry Smith 
^Washington: Association for Higher Education, 1962), p. 111. 
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««' «rea economy upon »n adequate pool of skilled 
mnp^er ha. been pin-pointed by Dr. M. D. Mobley, Executive Secretary 
of the American Vocational Association; 



If you want to determine the status of any state in the 
nation during the '70's, look at their activities in the 
field of vocational and technical education in the '60 's. 

behind in vocational education in the 
oO s will lag behind in economic growth in the '70 's." 



The extent of the need for post-high school occupational education 
programs can be seen from an examination of the anticipated change in the 
nature of the national economic activities from 1960 to 1975. 



Activity 1960-1975 Increa^P 



Professional and related services 
Public administration 
Finance, insurance, real estate 
Construction 

Business and repair services 



53.47. 

53.6 

46.7 
45.9 
41.4 



fn- colleges ere expanding to meet the Increasing needs 

commLltv'*''®?i“‘^^°°^ education. For the ten years from 1955 to 1965, state 
community college enrollments increased from 13,652 to 61,275. 



Local Need . 



ha. h«n f community college occupational training In Macomb County 

has been measured by a number of activities of this Survey. Based upon 

‘'u® occupational preparation In the next 

d cade will challenge the planning resourcefulness and tax the financial 

o^irand l^comb County Community College. By 1975, the number 

of 18 and 19 year olds In Macomb County will be approximately 30,000. Table 
C-1 indicates the County population In the 18-19 age group at five year Interval, 

Table C-1 



MACCMB COUNTY POPULATIONS IN THE 18-19 AGE GROUP 




Year 



1965 

1970 

1975 

1980 



Population 



15,332 

20,412 

29,677 

33,621 




PROJKCIKD PKRCBNT OP CHANG! IN EMPLOYMENT OP 
WOIKKRS IN MAJOR OCGHPAXICmAL GROUPS 
UNITED STATES AND DETROIT AREA 



Percent of change 

•50 ~40 -30 -20 -10 0 10 



2 ^ SjQ 5ja ^ 



-Zp 8|DL 



ML 



Professional, technical 
workers 

Managers, officials, and 
proprietors 

Clerical and Sales workers 



Craftsmen and foremen 
Operatives Y/V/ 

Service workers 
Laborers 



rrrrrr 

ULLU 



Tnzmsm 



mmmnnmmm 



wnuR 



7///////m////)i///m 



1 



No change 



1//WW////X 



United States 



V////A Detroit Area 
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Provided with educational opportunities realistic to their capacities 
and needs at costs within reach of most of the population, Coomunlty College 
occupational programs could attract between 10,000 and 20,000 of these 18 
and 19 year olds. Additional thousands of older persons will look to the 
Comnunlty College for opportunities to upgrade their employment skills as 
Industry becomes Increasingly reluctant to Invest the capital required to 
provide this training. The accompanying graph compares the anticipated 
local and national change In the nature of the work force. This training 
must be provided If the local economy Is to expand sufficiently to offer 
employment to the record number of young persons who will enter the work 
force during the 1965-1980 period. 

The existence of 68 privately operated trade, technical, and business 
schools In the Detroit area Is evidence of the pressing demand for post- 
high school occupational education. These private schools enroll more 
students than all public post-high occupational programs In the three County 
area. Private occupational training charges range as high as $2,000 a year. 
Equity Indicates that a person desiring training In a soclally-useful 
occupation for which definite employment opportunities exist should have 
access to a publicly-supported training program. 

In response to a Survey questionnaire, one of every three parents of 
eighth grade students In Hacomb County definitely plans upon an occupational 
curriculum In the Community College for his child. The actual demand may be 
greater for parental hopes become Increasingly realistic as the child's 
progress In school gives further evidence of his true potential. Seniors 
In Macomb County high schools Indicate a very strong desire for continuing 
their education. Macomb County Community College, or a technical, trade, 
or business school, Is the first choice of four of every five seniors not 
In a college preparatory program. When student academic ability Is con- 
sidered, boys and* girls placing In the middle and bottom thirds of their 
graduating class chose the Community College, or other occupational training, 
over the four year college by a three to one margin. 

Table C-2 



SENIORS ' PLANS TO ATTEND COLLEGE 





Yes 


Probably 


Probably 

Not 


No 


Don't Know 


Boys - Total 


49.4 


16.5 


7.4 


15.0 


11.7 


Public 


49.3 


16.5 


7.4 


14.1 


11.9 


Private 


51.1 


17.0 


8.5 


15.6 


7.8 


Top 1/3 


88.3 


5.3 


1.3 


2.3 


2.8 


Middle 1/3 


43.8 


20.8 


8.2 


14.1 


13.1 


Bottom 1/3 


14.5 


19.2 


13.2 


33.5 


19.4 


Girls -Total 


40.3 


12.3 


8.1 


28.9 


10.4 


Public 


39.9 


12.1 


8.0 


29.2 


10.8 


Private 


47.0 


13.9 


8.6 


25.7 


4.8 


Top 1/3 


70.0 


8.7 


4.8 


11.7 


4.8 


Middle 1/3 


43.8 


20.8 


8.2 


14.1 


13.1 


Bottom 1/3 


12.1 


11.2 


10.9 


52.1 


13.7 
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Table C-3 



PREFERENCE OF SENIORS PLANNING TO GO TO COLLEGE 





MCCC 


Other 


Technical 
Trade or 
Business 


Boys - Total 


40.3 


44.4 


12.6 


Public 


43.4 


44.3 


12.3 


Private 


37.7 


45.3 


17.0 


Top 1/3 


17.0 


78.5 


4.5 


Middle 1/3 


54.8 


30.4 


14.8 


Bottom 1/3 


61.8 


13.5 


24.7 


Girls- Total 


37.0 


49.7 


13.3 


Public 


37.6 


49.5 


12.9 


Private 


31.2 


52.0 


16.8 


Top 1/3 


20.0 


74.1 


5.9 


Middle 1/3 


51.9 


30.9 


17.2 


Bottom 1/3 


47.3 


19.6 


33.3 



When asked about their own Interest in further education, three of five 
parents of eighth graders indicated Interest, with more than twice as many 
desiring job Improvement education as are Interested in working for a college 
degree. 

Three of every five Macomb County employers who responded to a question- 
naire seeking their opinions of educational preparation for employment believe 
that high school graduates are not adequately prepared for entry employment. 
More than half of the employers who indicated a willingness to support improved 
occupational education programs recommended more and stronger community college 
programs. Employer Interest in school programs for upgrading the occupational 
proficiency of their present employees is strong. Table L-22 indicates this 
interest by types of training programs. 

The suitability of the community college to meet the increasing needs for 
occupational education is evidenced by the rapid growth of such programs in 
community colleges in Michigan and throughout the nation. 

Mr. John W. Lehman, Regional Director, Bureau of Labor Statistics, was 
requested by our Survey to comment on the future employment outlook for the 
Detroit area. The following statement is taken from Mr. Lehman's reply: 

"At the junior college level there should be considerable demand 
for engineering and science technicians to go into research and 
development, to become factory foremen, and for highly sophisti- 
cated repair and maintenance work Health service occupations 

will offer many good job opportunities, particularly for women. 

There is no end in sight to the shortage of registered professional 
nurses and licensed practical nurses. About 80 percent of the 
professional nurses are currently being trained in diploma schools 
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operated by hospitals, but an increasing number of junior 
collets are entering this field. Dental hygienists and 
dental laboratory technicians are also expected to be in 
dmand. Business graduates of two-year college programs 
should continue to be sought. Women graduating from 
^ecutive secretarial programs should readily find jobs. 

The tremendous demand for accountants of all types is 
expanding job opportunities for two-year accountants 
The electronic data processing field will offer many 
opportunities. More and more junior colleges and technical 
institutes are offering computer programming and console 
operation in their curriculum. Occupations in the expanding 
public sector should not be overlooked." 



Occupational Enrollments at Macomb Countv Coramunit’ 



Collej 



^ occupational programs enroll approximately 22% of the 7183 

ListrLrr H Lrollments i^ 

ann ifin f u F offered by the College have increased from 

300 to 1440 in the four years from 1961 to 1965. Table C-4 indicates 
enrollments by occupational programs in September, 1965. 

Table C-4 

OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAM ENROLLMENTS MACOMB COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

FALL 1965 



Program 


Program 

Students 


Non-Program 

Students 


Total 
Enrol 1 pH 


Industrial Technology 
Apprentices 


624 




1440 


Technicians 
Other Students 


368 


448 




Office- Occupations 
Secretarial 


182 


410 



Stenographic-clerical 
Other Students 
Health Occupations 
Nursing 
Business 

Business administration 

Accounting 

General business 



20 



30 

562* 

47 



208 



30 

1214 



Marketing 

Other Students 




17 


553 




Program Students 
Non-program 
Total Enrolled 




“661 




3094 




1885 


1209 


3094 


* Not identified whether 
Half are assumed to be 


terminal 

terminal 


or transfer 
students 
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Although 40% of all Macomb County Community College students take some 
course work in the occupational curriculum areas, only one of every five 
ull-time students is following an occupational program. Almost half of 
all part-time students are enrolled in occupational programs. 

Apprentice programs serve apprentices in 18 manufacturing trades and 
one construction trade, bricklaying. ® 



T ,,1 u" degree students (identified as technicians in 
labie C-4) who have accumulated 15 or more credit hours are distributed bv 
programs as follows: 



Auto Body Design 29% 
Tool, Die and Fixture Design 27% 
Special Machine Design 12%', 
Fluid Power iq% 
Technical Illustrating 10 % 
Metal Processing 

Electrical 47 ^ 




1. Macomb County Community College is already established and 
financed by the taxpayers of the County, and its programs 
and facilities ai;e available to all residents. 

2. Macomb County Comnunity College has demonstrated a willing- 
ness and ability to develop meaningful occupational programs 
in a limited number of occupational areas. 

3. Macomb County Community College is recognized by the State 
Department of Vocational Education as an area skills center 

and is eligible to secure federal and state grants on that 
basis . 

4. Macomb County Community College is accredited by the Michigan 
Commission on College Accreditation and is eligible on that 
basis to secure federal and state grants. 

5. Macomb County Community College has achieved recognition by 
senior institutions for the quality of its programs and the 
performance of its graduates. 

6 . Studies of the local, regional, and national labor outlook 
indicate that the greatest employment opportunities for our 
citizens will occur at those occupational levels for which 

the community college occupational programs are specificallv 
aimed. 
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Occupational Cur r leu luma * 



Occupational programs are designed for the development of competence 
to perform adequately In a skills area which can be utilized for employment 
at a significant level, and thus curriculum content Is derived from the 
skills and knowledge required for employment . The present trade and 
technical, business, and office occupations programs of Macomb County 
Consnunlty College have been derived In this manner and should be strength- 
ened and expanded as evidence of local need and pupil Interest warrants. 

The College should Investigate the suitability of a wide range of additional 
offerings to the needs of our local economy and of our citizens who desire 
occrupatlonal competence. The study of the area economy and Its anticipated 
development, and an analysis of the several Interest measurements taken by 
the Survey Indicate that the following occupational programs warrant Investi- 
gation by the College. The Inclusion of these programs Is not an Indication 
that the Survey has Identified a local demand sufficient to Justify the 
offering of each of these programs, nor that other areas are not suitable 
for Investigation. The number of programs under development should not 
exceed the College's capacity to do so In an orderly manner and to Insure 
the quality of each . Each of the following programs offers opportunities 
for entry employment in a number of trades or occupations and at different 
levels of competence. 



Agriculture and Horticulture 
Agri-business 
Agronomy 
Farm Management 
Floristry 

Landscaping & Ornamental 
Horticulture 

Business and Cotimerce 
Accounting 
Advertising 
Business Management 
Data Processing 
Insurance 
Office Management 
Purchasing 
Real Estate 

Retail Sales & Merchandising 
Secretarial 

Stenographic & Clerical 

Graphic Arts 
Consnercial Art 

Forms & Records Reproduction 
and Management 
Photography 
Printing 

Technical Illustrating 



Communications 

Journalism 

Radio & Television Broadcasting 
Technical Writing 

Manufacturing and Industrial Technologies 
Architectural Drafting 
Auto Body Design 
Automotive Service & Repair 
Building Trades Apprentice Training 
Business Machine Service & Repair 
Climate Control 
Communications Electronics 
Data Processing Electronics 
Engineering. Drafting 
Fluid Power 

Industrial Chemistry & Plastics 
Industrial Electronics 
Industrial Maintenance 
Industrial Management 
Industrial Supervision 
Instrumentation 

Manufacturing Trades Apprentice Training 
Metallurgy 

Metals Processing - Machining, Welding 
Foundry Work 

Packaging & Transportation 
Plumbing & Pipefitting 
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Printing Trades Apprentice Training 
Quality Control 
Radio & Television Service 
and Repair 

Sheet Metal Fabrication 
Special Machines Design 
Time and Motion Study 
Tool and Die Design 
Warehousing and Storage 

Health Services 

Dental Assisting 6c Technology 
Laboratory Assisting 6c Technology 
Medical Assisting 6i Technology 
Medical Records Library Maintenance 
Nursing 

Nutrition 6c Dietetics 
Practical Nursing 
Sanitation Technology 

Development of Curriculum. 



Public Services 

Custodial Engineering 
Fire Fighting 

Highway Technology 6c Surveying 
Law Enforcement & Protection 
Playground 6c Recreation Supervision 

Service Occupations 
Barber ing 

Clothing Construction 
Cosmetology 

Hotel 6c Motel Management 
Industrial Housekeeping 
Service Station Management 

Food Services 

Baking 6c Conmerclal Cooking 
Restaurant Management 6c Catering 



Occupational curriculum should be envisioned as fluid and exploratory 
limited only by r 



the employability of graduates, 
the interests of potential students, 
the financial capacity of the College, 
and the social usefulness of each program. 

Curriculum should be developed with the maximum participation of advisory 
cQiximlttees of persons knowledgeable in the skills requirements of occupations, 
and preferably, active in the exercise of those skills. 

Curriculum revision must be continuous, not periodic . A vigorous curriculum 
is characterized by courses and programs under constant upgrading, with new 
programs being developed, programs of diminishing need being phased out, and 
many new programs being investigated. To promote this vitality, membership 
on advisory committees should be on a short-term basis. 

Occupational curriculum should be under continuing evaluation . The primary 
evaluation is the employability of the student trained in a program. The 
College should seek the evaluation of programs by former students as an 
integral aim of follow-up studies of these persons. Evaluation should also 
be sought periodically by outside experts, and by professional accrediting 
associations. 

Levels of Instruction . 

Students vary in their capacity to perform in different curriculum 
areas. When courses of varying rigor might satisfy a requirement of the 
student's program, the student should be encouraged to select that course 
which is most challenging to his own aptitude so that his preparation will 
be as broad as possible. Presumably, "this choice of courses will be avail- 
able in communications, mathematics, science, social studies, and in tech- 
nical curriculum areas. 
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TtfO«*YEAR POST HIGH SCHOOL TECHNICAL CURRICm.UM8 
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Idtntlflcation of Progrms. 



Occupational program! should be flexible and broad enough to *chtcv 
compatence in a broad area of skills rather than In a aingle trade. Pro- 
grama vary In content, length, and rigor according to the knowledge and 
akllla requirementa of the occupational area. 

a. Programa deaigned to prepare the individual for engineering 
technician occupationa are characterized by Intenalve 
mathematica and acience requirementa. Maatery of theae 
programa will culminate in the Aaaociate in Technology 
degreea. Studenta enrolled in theae programa will have 
given evidence of adequate performance in college prepara- 
tory or pre-technical curriculuma in high achool. 



b. Other occupational programa in the Conmunlty College which 
lead to the Aaaociate degree may not require the engineering 
technician' a proficiency in mathematica and acience, but will 
be characterized by almllar depth in other curriculum areaa. 

c. Tradea preparation programa are designed to achieve employ- 
ability in occupations which require a high degree of manip- 
ulative skills development and less academic preparation than 
that required for the Associate Degree. 

d. Apprentice related training programa should be developed with 
the participation of the employer and, if applicable, the 
Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training and the trade 
unions concerned. 

a. Preparatory programs should be offered to remedy academic 
deficiencies which would prevent success in the regular pro- 
grams. These would serve, among other persons, school grad- 
uates lacking necessary preparatory courses and older persons 
whose basic educational skills bsve deteriorated through disuse. 

f. Special programs of varying length designed to meet the 
immediate and special needs of particular groups. Examples 
would Include upgrading courses offered on an employer's 
premises for his own workers or a special class to clarify 
the applications of a new law for persons needing this 
information. 

g. Continuing education courses and programs in occupational areas 
should be offered when there is evidence of a need for programs 
of a post-high school level. 
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Rtljtlonihlp to the Secondary Schools . 



OccupfttionAl progrsmt developed to levels which cen achieve eiaployment 
cowpetence and taught by dedicated teachers possessing practical experience 
and teaching proficiency can only succeed if student enrollments are 
sufficiently high to maintain these programs. 

The number of persons graduating from Macomb County high schools, 6,500 
in 1965, will increase annually to more than 16,000 by 1975. At least half 
of these persons could be enrolled in Community College occupational programs 
at great profit to themselves and the community. However, potential students 
must be identified early in their high school careers, and counseled into 
courses which will prepare them for success in a conmunlty college program. 
Although specific data is not available, an examination of fall enrollments 
in occupational programs in the Community College indicates that less than 
tenth of the 1965 Macomb County seniors are enrolled in such programs 
in the College. If the occupational programs of the Conmunlty College are 
to be of maximum service to the community, a great deal of effort will be 
required to convince high school students, their parents, teachers, and 
counselors of the value of these Community College programs. This can be 
accomplished by cooperative effort between the Conmunlty College and the 
secondary school. 

Curriculum Coordination. 



The Community College should cooperate with the secondary school staffs 
to determine the content and level of pre- technical programs. These pre- 
technlcal programs will consist of courses in mathematics, science, language 
and graphic communications, and basic courses in an occupational area. The 
pre-technlcal programs would be offered in grades 11 and 12 with the specific 
purpose of preparing high school students for success in the Community College 
occupational programs. Pre-technlcal programs which are part of a well- 
defined sequential program temlnatlng in the Community College may be eligible 
for vocational reimbursement within the State Plan. 

A close relationship should be effected between the Community College 
occupational programs staff and the counselors in the secondary schools so 
that the latter group can be most effective in counseling students concerning 
the opportunities and program entry requirements in the Conmunlty College. 

The staff and more comprehensive facilities of the Conmunlty College 
should be made available to the secondary vocational staffs in the form of 
assistance in the preparation of instructional materials and the development 
of secondary vocational curriculum. 

The Community College should undertake active programs to publicise the 
opportunities of Its occupational programs directly to secondary school 
students and their parents. 
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High school students who can profit from instruction In Conmunity 
College courses should be admitted for advanced work for College credit 
upon request of the appropriate secondary authority. 



The Community College should initiate such reports to the secondary 
schools on the performance of their graduates as will be of assistance to 
the secondary schools in assessing and upgrading their services. 

Adult vocational courses and programs of the Conmunity College should 
be coordinated with the secondary school adult education programs to provide 
the maximum service to the public and to avoid harmful overlapping of 
programs. 

Recognizing the limited facilities for the preparation of industrial 
arts and technical teachers in the teacher training institutions, the 
College should make available its specialized laboratories for County-wide 
in-service teacher training, preferably in degree-credit courses arranged 
in conjunction with one of the state universities. 

The College should study the advlslbillty of maintaining and expanding 
arrangements for the use of secondary vocational-technical laboratories 
both in the existing high schools and in the proposed area occupational 
education centers for those portions of the Community College programs for 
which secondary facilities are adequate and available. 

C^oordination With Other Post-secondary Institutions . 

Macomb County Community College should undertake cooperative study and 
planning with other Community Colleges in the Detroit metropolitan area to 
coordinate calendars and schedules and to avoid duplication of technical 
programs wherein high instructional costs and low potential enrollments 
would make such duplication unwise. 

Macomb County Community College should give every assistance to four 
year institutions which seek to evaluate the credits which have been earned 
at the Community College. However, the occupational programs of the Community 
College should be designed for employability only; to attempt to achieve trans- 
fer of credits as a major goal weakens the flexibility, the local orientation, 
and the job relatedness of the occupational programs. 

Student Services . 

Counseling of students in occupational programs or seeking admission to 
these programs should be entrusted to persons possessing occupational experience 
as well as adequate preparation and proficiency In counseling techniques. 
Extensive aptitude testing services should be available for the student seeking 
program guidance. 



Cooperative work-study experiences should be an Integral segment of 
the occupational program of all full-time students. The work experience 
should be directly related to the occupational nature of the student's 
progrsm and fully aupervlsed to aasure maximum educational values and to 
safeguard the welfare of the student. Cooperative work-study experiences 
should be formalized by written contracts among the student, the employer- 
trainer, and the College. 

Terminal Job-placement In his field of preparation should be sought 
for every student on an occupational program. This will require the 
comnltment of College personnel on a full-time basis. Part-time Job 
referrals for In-school students should be a College activity In order to 
help students maintain themselves while enrolled In school. Former students 
should have access to the College placement services. 

Follow-up studies of occupational program graduates should be a con- 
tinuing activity. The College should attempt to determine Job placement. 

Job retention. Job satisfaction, advancement, and the relatedness of 
Instruction to Job requirements as one basis of curriculum evaluation. 

Faculty . 

The Conanunlty College should recognize that superior Instruction Is 
Indispensable to adequate occupational preparation. The successful occupation- 
al teacher possesses significant depth and breadth In practical occupational 
experience In addition to teaching proficiency. Salaries will need to be 
relatively high to attract and hold such teachers against the competition of 
other educational Institutions and private Industry. 

The practice of employing expert persons from business and Industry to 
teach within their respective skills areas has been an outstanding feature 
of the Macomb County Community College occupational programs, and should be 
continued. 

Instructional Facilities and Equipment . 

Realistic occupational programs require a realistic learning environment . 
Some occupational programs are specifically designed to meet the needs of 
students who are object-oriented or spatially-oriented, rather than abstraction- 
oriented. Learning laboratories must Include equipment which Is as nearly 
comparable to that employed In Industrial and commercial practice as budget 
limitations will permit. However, the cost of some highly-sophisticated 
equipment Is prohibitive, and. In such cases, simulative or miniaturized 
equipment may be advantageously employed. Rapid obsolescence of certain 
types of Instructional equipment may preclude Its acquisition by the College. 
Programs which require student experience In the manipulation of such equip- 
ment should be developed so that this phase of the program can be accommodated 
In a cooperative work-study plan utilizing the equipment available in the 
Industrial or commercial training station. 
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Financing Occupational Ptogrima . 

Macomb County Community College, In cooperation with the other 
community colleges In Michigan, should endeavor to persuade the 
Legislature to recognize the unique needs and contributions of occupa- 
tional programs and the high costs of maintaining quality In these 
programs by more adequate state-derived financial support. 

This Increased support should be based upon a consideration of 
the varying costs of different programs and should provide Incentives 
for the exploration of new curriculum areas. 

The Community College should seek the maximum reimbursement of 
occupational programs under existing state and federal statutes where 
such reimbursement can be obtained without sacrificing desirable program 
goals. No fewer than thirteen federal acts provide support for vocation- 
al-technical education; of these, the following appear to have provisions 
applicable to the community college: 

PL 347 (Smith-Hughes Act, 1917) 

PL 586 (George-Barden Act, 1946) 

PL 85-864 (National Defense Education Act, 1958) 

PL 87-27 (Area Redevelopment Act, 1961) 

PL 87-415 (Manpower Development and Training Act, 1962) 

PL 88-204 (Higher Education Facilities Act, 1963) 

PL 88-210 (Vocational Education Act, 1963) 

PL 88-452 (Economic Opportunity Act, 1964) 

Private sources of financial assistance and Instructional equipment 
should be explored fully as a means of enriching the occupational programs. 



PARENTS ’ INTEREST IN THE FUTURE EDUCATION 
AND THE OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE OF THEIR EIGHTH QRADR HHTTURRW 



Parents of eighth grade students In both public and private schools 
In Macomb County were asked to Indicate their plans for further education 
of their youngsters. Over 38 percent of the parents, when asked how cer- 
tain they were that their youngsters would attend college, Indicated that 
their child would not attend college, or were at least uncertain. The re- 
mainder, 61.6 percent, said their eighth graders would "definitely” or 
"probably" attend college. Only one In three, however, expects his child 
to graduate from a four-year college or university. 

When presented with the Information that by the time their children 
graduate from high school Macomb County Community College will have classes, 
both occupational and pre-professional, within easy driving distance, par- 
ents were considerably more Inclined to consider post-high school education 
than when simply asked to choose between their youngsters attending college 
and not attending college. 

When occupational programs of the college were named, only 12.7 percent 
of the parents said their children probably would not go beyond high school. 

An Interesting comparison of responses follows: 

When asked, "In view of your child's scholarship record so far, how 
much further education do you plan for him (her) to complete," parents re- 
sponded In the following manner. 



High School 



Four-year College 
or University 

Community College 
Occupational Pro- 
gram 




But — when advised that by the time their child graduates from high 
school, Macomb County Conmunity College will offer both pre-professional 
and occupational programs within easy driving distance, parent's attitudes 
concerning post-high school education changed considerably. 



High School 



Four-year College 
or University 

Community College 
Occupational Pro- 
gram 
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When informed about educational opportunities offered in the com- 
munity college, parents not only identified more strongly with the com- 
munity college, but indicated as much interest in career programs as they 
did in pre-professional transfer programs. A breakdown of the 46.7 per- 
cent response favoring community college education in the chart above 
shows a feilghtly stronger Interest in occupational programs. 



Pre-Professional 
Transfer Programs 

Occupational or 
Career Programs 




The variation in responses, depending upon the parent's definition 
of "college", is evidence that many persons are unaware of the various 
educational objectives of the community college. Such evidence points 
to the importance of an intensive public information program concerning 
the educational opportunities available. 

Parent responses also reinforce evidence gathered elsewhere that 
availability of college is the strongest determinant of college attend- 
ance. College attendance among residents of Macomb County has been lower 
than in other urban areas because it was less accessible. 



One of four families who expect their children to attend college has 
a definite savings program to finance the college education. More than 
half (56.6 percertt) say they will help their children work their way through 
college. 

Only 13.5 percent of the parents who expect their children to go to 
college said that they regard a low cost community college program as an 
important factor in the attainment of this goal. 

Occupational Interest . 

Parents reported that 53.5 percent of their eighth gcade children, 

(60.3 percent of the girls), have started making occupational plans. Two 
of three parents concur with the choices of their children. 

Of the skilled trades, auto mechanic, electrician, and machinist 
occupations were of greatest Interest among the parents of boys, while 
girls' parents expressed the greatest interest in practical nursing and 
cosmetology careers. 

Plumbing, printing, and welding are trades which find least favor 
with parents, and scarcely more popular are radio and television repair, 
air-conditioning and refrigeration, and commercial cooking. 

Among the semi-professional or technical occupations, parents of 
boys expressed preference for drafting, mechanical technology, elec- 
tronics, and data processing. Among parents of girls, careers most 
popular are secretarial (44.1 percent) and nursing (30.2 percent). Little 
enthusiasm is shown f<^r the occupations of surveying, banking and retail 
sales by parents of either boys or girls. 
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If these preferences reflect parents' opinions concerning job op«" 
portunities of the future, they suggest that parents, as well as students, 
need considerably more Information about present and projected labor mar- 
ket needs. Some occupations In which parents Indicate the least Interest 
will have Increasing need for trained workers. 

The second largest Industry group In 1962 was retail and wholesale 
trade, and it continues to be a "growth" industry, but only 2.2 percent 
of the parents indicated an Interest in their youngster preparing for a 
career In retail sales. 

According to the United States Chamber of Commerce, office occupa- 
tions provide 11 percent of male high school graduates with their first 
jobs, and it Is predicted that between 1960 and 1975 office employment 
will climb by approximately 45 percent, yet only 2.1 percent of parents 
indicated an interest in their eighth grade boys preparing for such an 
occupation. 

Financing College Education . 

Few parents are planning now to meet the costs of their children's 
college education. Three of every four responding parents are not con- 
sidering this problem now. This may reflect optimism about future ec- 
onomic conditions, or unawareness of the costs of maintaining a student 
In college which may prevent some youngsters from attending college. 



No plan at present 



Am leaving it up to the child 

Have a definite educational 
savings program 

Will help child to work his 
way through 

Expect a low-cost community 
college program to be avail- 
able 




PARENTS' RESPONSES TO QUESTIONNAIRE TO nSTERMINE THEER PLANS 
TCP FURTHER EDUCATION OP PRISHJT KIQRTH ORADE STUDENTS IN MACOMB COUNT! SCHOOLS 



TOTAL 


ALL 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


PRIVATE SCHOOIfl 


RESPONSES 


BOYS 


OIRLS 


BOYS 


GIRLS 


BOYS 


GIRIS 


6306 


302$ 


3281 


221)0 


m 


785 


222 



HCW MUCH FORMAL (in ■ohool) EDUCATION DID YOU HAVE? 
RATHER 



Eii^th fprada aduoation or lasa. 


967 


ua 


526 


332 


388 


109 


138 


Soma high aohool 


1705 


830 


875 


633 


637 


197 


236 


Qraduatad from high aohool. 


2029 


98U 


10U5 


688 


726 


296 


319 


Scan o<Gl.aga. 


922 


U5U 


U68 


3ia 


325 


113 


llt3 


Qraduatad from oollaga. 


5U8 


2U9 


299 


19U 


211) 


55 


85 


MOTHER 
















Eighth grada aduoation or less. 


6U7 


308 


339 


228 


233 


80 


106 


Scata his^ Johool 


1715 


812 


903 


662 


691 


150 


212 


Qraduatad from high aohool. 


3015 


Hi3l) 


l$8l 


993 


1072 


l)lil 


509 


Soma coUaga 


588 


296 


292 


225 


221 


71 


71 


Qraduatad from oollaga 


267 


133 


13U 


101 


100 


32 


3U 


IN VIEW OP YOUR CHILD'S SCHOLARSHIP RECORD SO RARy HOW MUCH 
FURTHER EDUCATION DO YOU PLAN FOR HIM (HER) TO CCM4PLETE? 
















sohooly ulth oollaga preparatory ma;)or. 


881 


383 


U98 


250 


317 


133 


181 


High sohooly with a Tooatlonal enqjhasis. 


972 


U07 


565 


306 


1)15 


101 


150 


Coamunitgr oollagay teohnloaly or occupational program. 


955 


U96 


U59 


385 


3l*Ii 


111 


115 


Pouivyaar oollaga or univaislty. 


21$8 


1166 


992 


86l 


703 


305 


289 


Undaoldad 


1218 


521 


697 


1)02 


536 


119 


191 



ARE TOD INTERESTED IN YOUR CHILD'S PREPARING FOR INTH! INTO 
A SKILLED TRADBT 



!•■ 

No 

IP you CHECKED IBS, INDICATE THOSE FIELDS OF WORK WHICH ARE 
IN ACCORD WITH YOUR ^ENT THINKINO. 

Air oondltioning and refriferatlon. 

Auto nachanio 
Cooky oonmarolal 
Oomotolog]r 
DresamakoTy tailor 
Eleotrlolan 
Pluntber 

Fraotioal nuraa 
Printor 

Radio & T7 rapaiman 

Wialdar 

Othtr 

Undaoldad 

Haohlnlat 



HGW CERTAIN ARE YOU THAT YOUR EIGHTH GRADE CHILD WILL ATTEND 
COLLEGE? 



3169 


1575 


159U 


1185 


1157 


390 


U37 


2U85 


1120 


1365 


8oi 


959 


319 


1)06 



80 


75 


5 


58 


U 


17 


I 


31)8 


338 


10 


263 


7 


75 


3 


92 


2U 


68 


20 


50 


U 


18 


250 


12 


238 


11 


178 


1 


60 


102 


5 


97 


U 


71) 


1 


23 


271) 


262 


12 


203 


7 


59 


5 


U5 


1)1 


U 


30 


3 


11 


1 


1)01 


17 


38U 


15 


270 


2 


111) 


31 


29 


2 


19 


2 


10 


0 


87 


83 


1) 


57 


3 


26 


1 


51 


U8 


3 


37 


3 


11 


0 


975 


361) 


611 


273 


i)ia 


91 


170 


936 


553 


383 


1)01 


277 


152 


106 


19U 


191 


3 


11)6 


3 


U5 


0 



Dafinltely plan on his (her) attending. 


2271) 


1265 


1009 


919 


722 


31)6 


287 


Proh)iibly attend 


1608 


733 


875 


527 


622 


206 


253 


Unoartain 


151)1 


679 


862 


512 


589 


167 


273 


Probably not attend 


311) 


117 


197 


86 


131 


31 


66 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN YOUR CHILD'S PRSPARINQ FOR ENTRY INTO 
SEMI-PRORBSSIONALy TBCHNICALy OR BUSINESS OCCUPATIONS? 
















Yaa 


32U5 


11)69 


1776 


1088 


125U 


381 


$22 


No 


2288 


111$ 


1173 


619 


852 


296 


321 
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nUtmTSi ItSPONSB to QOBTIONIUIRI to DBTDtKIIfE THEIR PLANS 
FOR FURTHER EDUCATION OF PRBENT BIOHTH ORADK SIUDINTS IK mCO« COUNTT SCHOOLS 





TOTAL 


ALL 




PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 




RESPONSES 


BOYS 


QIRLS 


BOYS 


QIRLS 


BOYS 


GIRLS 




6306 


J025 


3261 


32kO 


23kk 


785 


937 


IF YOU CHECKED TES, INDICATE THOSE WHICH ARB IK ACCORD 
WITH YOUR PRESENT THINKING. 
















Aoeountlnc 


16U 


8k 


80 


65 


59 


19 


21 


Arohitootural drafting 


232 


217 


15 


16k 


9 


53 


6 


Banking 


66 


33 


53 


2k 


3k 


9 


39 


Chaiaieal taohnologjr 


133 


67 


36 


50 


27 


17 
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IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN YOUR CHILD’S ATTBUXIO COLLEQE, 

CHECK THE ITEMS WHICH IXSCRIK YOUR PLAN TO FUANCE ECS (HER) 
GOLYIOE EDUCATION. 
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DORS TOUR EIGHTH (HADE CHILD HATE FAIRLY nCFIUTB FLAK 
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SUMMARY 



Macomb County is unique In its agricultural speclallaatlon, 
rapid urbanization, manufacturing productivity, and leadership in 
automotive styling and engineering. Until recently. County resi- 
dents turned to the city of Detroit for much of their needs In 
banking, retail sales, hospital care, professional services, college 
education, press and radio, entertainment, and recreation. Tbday, 
a fast-diversifying local econony makes these services available 
within the County. 

These exceptional and rapid developments are overshadowed by 
another characteristic which has drawn nation-wide notice to Macomb 
County - the phenomenal growth in population which has occurred 
during the past thirty years and which will continue into the fore- 
seeable future. An exceptionally young and fertile population will 
conutibute to the continuation of this growth, but the present resi- 
dent population and continued In-mlgratlon by themselves will double 
the 15 to 19 age group in the County by 1975. High school capacity 
will need to be more than doubled, for a greater proportion of the 
population will continue in school, at least until high school com- 
pletion. County population growth will overtax the resources of 
those school districts which will experience the bulk of the future 
increases. The predictable result will be curtailed and starved 
school programs. Yet this need not and should not occur, for the 
valuation of Macomb County's propetty makes it one of the wealthiest 
counties in the nation. 

The demands upon the Community College are not so readily 
predictable. These will be measured by the resourcefulness of the 
college staff to develop realistic occupational programs and the 
willingness of the public to provide the needed financial support. 

The latter is less a problem than the former, for the Conmunity 
College is an area school with the needs and resources of the en- 
tire County available for Community College development. 



The most important local Influence upon the Detroit area 
econon^r may be the determination and ability of public education to 
provide training in the advanced skills which are required in the 
increasingly complex local economy. The mobility of ideas and 
people creates regional competition for the emerging industrial, com- 
mercial, and government investments and installations. An educational 
system which can supply the area needs for semi-professional, tech- 
nical, and mid-management skills will also Insure job opportunities 
at all skill levels. 
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III. The problem of vocational education in Macomb County high 

schools is more critical. One of every five persons who enters high 
school terminates his education before graduation. One of every 
four in-school persons is not identified with a career goal for which 
a school program is available to him. While one of every three high 
school students is following a plan designed to prepare him for 
employment, only one-third of these vocational students are enrolled 
in a program which meets the state minimum for reimbursement. Evi- 
dence gathered by this Survey indicates that the local school district 
cannot,' on present resources, provide true vocational education which 
will meet the skills needs of the emerging technology. 

Of the possible alternatives, a continuation of the presently 
inadequate services is unthinkable, for this policy ignores the 
accepted principle that the public school has an obligation to assist 
each person to attain his socially acceptable career goals. A shar- 
ing of resources, leadership, and staffs to serve vocational educa- 
tion needs on an area basis is the legitimate and logical alternative, 
and one which has found wide acceptance in other states. Offering at 
least the more complex and expensive vocational programs on an area 
basis will insure the quality of such programs and give equal educa- 
tional opportunities to all residents of the County. 

High school students capable of success in the advanced occu- 
pational programs in the Community College will need to be identi- 
fied and counselled into high school programs which are preparatory 
to the Community College programs. 



Local education must accept quality control as an integral 
function. Students must be provided with objective information 
about their own aptitudes and how these can be matched with oppor- 
tunities within the occupational spectrum. Follow-up studies of 
graduates and early school leavers, the assessments of employers, 
and the active participation of occupationally-qualified persons 
must be incorporated into program development and evaluation. 



The occupational education needs of the entire County must be 
the concern of all local education institutions. Early school 
leavers must be identified and brought back into the educational 
stream at levels appropriate to their abilities. Opportunities must 
be created for the mentally and physically handicapped, and displaced 
workers to acquire occupational competence. Schools must cooperate 
with other government agencies to serve the occupational training 
needs of all persons for whom the schools' services are appropriate. 
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The State provides leadership 
and financial assistance. 




MACOMB 



Macomb County has the responsibility 
for providing educational opportunities. 



